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INTRODUCTION 


In northwestern New Mexico there is a group of ruined pueblos 
that stretch for miles along -the fertile valleys and mesa tops. 
The Chaco cafion proper contains the major portion of these ruins, 
one of the greatest of which in point of interest is Pueblo Bonito. 
The writer visited and explored parts of this ruin in the summer of 
1896, and the investigations were continued thereafter for several 
years. This work, which was made possible by Mr B. T. B. Hyde 
and Mr F. E. Hyde, Jr, of New York city, was planned by Prof. 
F. W. Putnam, and the material collected is now in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Pueblo Bonito is near the western end of the cafion and may be 
reached by driving 65 miles northward from Thoreau, a station on 
the Santa Fé Pacific railroad, near Gallup, New Mexico. It was 
one of the homes of an ancient sedentary people who grouped their 
houses into great many-celled structures and surrounded them with 
a strong defensive wall, thereby making the town a fortress as well 
as a place of habitation. Pueblo Bonito, like the other ancient 
settlements in the cafion, is now in ruins, and many of the rooms 
are completely covered with debris and drifted sand. The building 
as a unit measures more than 500 feet in length ; the lesser axis is 
somewhat more than 300 feet. It is semicircular in form, the 
rounded portion enclosing the structure on the east, north, and 
west, while the southern side was protected by a straight wall of 
heavy masonry. The stones used in the building were taken from 
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the adjacent sandstone cliffs, the work of quarrying being greatly 
facilitated by the natural cleavage. 

The age of Pueblo Bonito is still in doubt, but nothing was 
found during its excavation to show that its former occupants ever 
had intercourse with the Spaniards. The first mention of the 
pueblo was made by Josiah Gregg,’ in 1844. Since that time it 
has been visited by soldiers and travelers, and several descriptions 
of it have been written. Gen. James H. Simpson? and Mr William 
H. Jackson * made careful studies of the ruin and published accounts 
in 1850 and 1878, respectively. 


POSITION OF ROOM 38 

During the season of 1896 we were enabled to uncover a series 
of rooms extending along the outer wall of the northern part of the 
ruin. The major portion of this first year’s operations was confined 
to the north central and northwestern parts of the pueblo, although 
a sufficient number of rooms were opened in other portions to fur- 
nish data concerning the style of masonry of the upper series and 
also of that of the underlying ones. The results of these excava- 
tions governed to a large extent the plans for the work of the suc- 
ceeding season. Owing to the great size of the ruin, little could be 
accomplished in one season of field work; it was therefore a ques- 
tion of obtaining a representative collection of objects, together with 
sufficient data concerning the older portions of the pueblo to enable 
us to gain an idea of the duration of the period of occupancy. 

The first work in 1897 was the continuation of excavations in a 
row of rooms constituting the third series of the northern or curved 
part of the building. The debris was removed from the western 
extension of this series, and some very interesting specimens were 
found on the floors. One of the first rooms to receive attention 
during this season was that designated No. 38 in the field notes. 
Its position may be seen in the accompanying illustration (plate 
XVIII). 

1 Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, 1, 284-85, 1844. 

2]. H. Simpson, Journal of a Military Reconnaissance from Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, to the Navajo Country, Washington, 1850. 


3Wm. H. Jackson, Ruins of the Chaco Catton, Examined in 1877; Tenth Rep. 
Hayden Survey, pt. 111, Washington, 1878. 
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INLAID SCRAPERS AND OTHER CEREMONIAL OBJECTS IN SITU 
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Room 38 was generally rectangular ; its north and south walls 
were curved, but not to an appreciable extent. The room was filled 
with debris consisting of sandstone slabs from the fallen walls, de- 
caying ceiling beams, and the adobe floors of upper rooms with 
whatever objects were on them when they gradually weakened and 
finally collapsed. On this account many objects of scientific inter- 
est were broken or scattered through the debris. 


THE PLATFORM CONTAINING CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 


The work in room 38 brought to light an interesting collection 
of material, the greater part of which was of a ceremonial character, 
or at least might have been used in sacred observances. 

The eastern end of the room was excavated to a depth of sev- 
eral feet and the work was then carried westward. Nothing of par- 
ticular interest was found in the upper layers, but the removal of 
the stones and the fallen beams was still in progress when a plat- 
form was uncovered. The first evidence of this structure was a 
peculiar projecting wall, six inches thick and extending in a north- 
westerly direction. It was attached to the south wall and had been 
used as a support for a beam that entered the north wall at a point 
opposite. The western support of the platform was upheld by 
posts, but these and the poles that had formed its upper surface 
were no longer in position ; they had been crushed by the weigh 
of the debris and, when uncovered, were greatly decayed. 


CEREMONIAL OBJECTS IN SITU 


One of our Navaho laborers was excavating in the western part 
of the room and had reached the point where the fallen masonry 
ended, when he encountered the first evidence of a ceremonial de- 
posit. At the end of a horizontal stroke we noticed that the Indian 
had broken an object of bone, and investigation showed that it was 
inlaid with turquoise and jet. The extremities of the bone had 
been shattered, but fortunately the mosaic itself had not been in- 
jured. 

The utmost care was necessary in uncovering this specimen and 
the objects that surrounded it. When the brush and stylus had 
removed the sand from about the bone, it proved to be of the so- 
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called scraper form. It had been completely covered with drift- 
sand and was lying with the blade pointing toward the west. 
Directly south of and almost touching this scraper was another of 
similar shape and size. The first one was lying with the rounded 
portion upward, whereas this rested upon its convex surface. It 
was observed that the second scraper had also been inlaid, but 
owing to the fact that the inlaid surface was downward, there was 
no support for the tesserze and most of them had fallen out. 

For convenience the field numbers will here be used in referring 
to the scrapers and the objects found with them. The first scraper 
will be known as No. and its companion as No. 10. In plate xix 
these mosaic pieces are shown in situ with the smaller specimens 
grouped a little to the north of them. The first object uncovered 
near the scrapers was a pendant of turquoise (No. 11); it was two 
inches east of and opposite the central portion of No. 10. The 
next specimen, also a turquoise pendant (No. 12), was found an 
inch west of No. 10, in the angle formed by the two scrapers. 
Both of these pendants were at the level of the lower surface of the 
scrapers. A depth of several inches was reached before the next 
object was found; but the remaining specimens will be considered 
according to the arbitrary numbering of the field notes instead of 
allowing their depth to govern the sequence. 

No. 1 is a bird form, made of decomposed turquoise ; it was 
found below the level of the scrapers and is in good condition. 
No. 2 is also a bird form; it was three inches below the level of 
No. 9, and was lying on its left side, the head pointing toward the 
north. No. 3, a turquoise pendant, was found near No. 2. No. 4 
is the third bird form that was uncovered; it was resting in a 
natural position, with the head pointing southward, at a depth of an 
inch and a half lower than the scrapers. No. 5 is another turquoise 
bird ; it was found six inches below No. 9g, and was lying with its 
head toward the northeast. No. 6 is the tail portion only of a bird 
of turquoise and was found four and a half inches below the level 
of No. 9g. Several fragments of the same bird were found in the 
surrounding sand. Nos. 7 and 8 are beads made of jet; they were 
found six inches below the scrapers. As the four succeeding num- 
bers, the scrapers and pendants, have been noted, and as they will 
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be treated more in detail when the esthetic aspect of the specimens 
is considered, No. 13, which is a large slab of jet perforated for 
suspension, will now be referred to. This specimen was found only 
half an inch northwest of No. 4, and the largest fragment was on 
the same level. Specimens 11, 12, and 13 are not shown in the 
photograph. Of the remaining objects, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are 
in situ ; Nos. 1, 7, and 8 were removed in the work of uncovering 
the other specimens, but were replaced within an inch of their 
original positions. 
THE INLAID SCRAPERS 

Bone implements of the type represented in the accompanying 
photograph (plate xix) are found throughout the ancient Pueblo 
region of the Southwest. They are known by several names, the 
most usual of which is ‘bone scraper,’”’ and this term will here be 
employed. They are generally made from the humeri of deer, elk, 
or antelope, and are found of all sizes. The average is about six 
inches, but they range from two to eight inches in length, and of 
relative width. 

Pueblo Bonito has furnished a large number of specimens of 
this particular type of implement, and from its occurrence throughout 
the pueblo it would seem to have been an object of general use. 
The refuse heaps, and the rooms that had been abandoned to be- 
come receptacles for the sweepings from the houses, contributed 
a good share of these implements in the collection. Almost all of 
them showed use and many were broken. 

The bone scrapers from Pueblo Bonito were rarely decorated ; 
but when ornamentation occurred, it was generally in the form of 
incised designs, such as cross-hatching, meanders, and animal 
forms. There is but one specimen similar to the incrusted ones 
which we are about to consider. It was found in a fragmentary 
condition in Room 170, but there are evidences that it had been 
prepared for the reception of an inlay similar to that shown in the 
colored frontispiece. This specimen is shown in figure 3. 

The inlaid scraper as represented by the colored plate is slightly 
reduced in size. It is the distal or elbow end of the humerus of 
one of the large ungulates, the animal being either a large black- 
tail deer or a small elk. In preparing the bone for the reception 
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of the inlay, the usual method was no doubt employed. A groove 
was cut with a stone knife in one side of the humerus, and the cut 
extended until it encircled the bone. This process was continued 
until the bone could be broken apart. The cutting away of the 
under side was the next step. This was accomplished by grinding, 
and the final touches to the edges were given with a polishing stone. 
In scrapers designed for every-day use, no further work was done ; 
but as this particular specimen was intended for an especial use, the 
maker next turned attention to the handle end. The condyles in 
their natural state protrude to such an extent that the symmetry of 


Fic. 3.— Scraper prepared for inlaying. (Natural size. ) 


the object is affected, hence these were ground until perfectly 
rounded, and presented, as viewed transversely, a cylindrical aspect, 
due to the careful rounding of the under parts of the side condyles. 
The entire surface of the epiphysis was ground, reducing its size 
considerably. 

In preparing for the work of incrustation, a broad band was cut 
in the convex surface of the bone, extending from edge to edge of the 
flattened part. This groove was 2 cm. 4.5 mm. in width, and was 
worked to such depth as would cause the tesserz to correspond 
with the general surface of the bone. The sides of the cut were 
trued and the groove was then ready for the inlay. 

Pifion gum seems to have been the medium for seating the 
small pieces of stone and shell. A layer of this material was spread 
upon the bottom of the cut, and upon this foundation the mosaic 
pattern was developed. In the scraper under consideration fifty-six 
pieces were used in the work; of these, twenty were elongate pieces 
of jet; there were sixteen pieces of turquoise of the same shape, 
ten pyramidal pieces of turquoise, and ten pieces of red gum, 
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pointed, as were the turquoise pieces last named, and made to 
match these inlays, thereby forming a flat finish at the end of the 
band. When the inlaying was completed, the surface of the mosaic, 
as well as that of the bone, was polished. 

In examining the design and execution of this implement one 
cannot fail to observe that its maker had an excellent appreciation 
of decorative art. The jet and turquoise bands are placed system- 
atically, while the colors are alternated either for ceremonial sym- 
bolism or for artistic effect. These inlaid bands are composed of 
carefully shaped pieces, being not only rectangulated but concavo- 
convexed in order that they may conform to the rounded surface of 
the bone. There are five such bands, three of jet and two of tur- 
quoise, and these are bordered by a serrated line of turquoise com- 
posed of a series of pyramidal pieces, each so accurately pointed 
by grinding that they give a beautiful finish to the highly decorative 
band. The corresponding inlays of red gum are in strong contrast 


Fic. 4. — Bone scraper (No. 10) showing remnant of mosaic. 


to the pointed pieces of turquoise, and impart a richness in finish 
that is almost unique in aboriginal American handiwork. The care 
with which the inlays were adjusted is worthy of note. The bone 
is but 2 cm. 7 mm. in width, and many of the sets are quite 
elongate, but they were embedded in the gum in such a way that 
their edges match perfectly, while the contour of the bone is care- 
fully preserved. 

The second scraper, No. 10 (figure 4), is practically a duplicate 
of the one just described. When found, five of the tesserz, three 
of turquoise and two of jet, were in place. From their position and 
general arrangement it would seem that the design had been in the 
form of a half-meander or an interlocking fret. Beneath the scraper 
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were found nine jet and twenty-seven turquoise tesserze. This 
comparatively large number of turquoise pieces may be accounted 
for by the fact that some of the jet pieces are two to three times 
longer than the average sets of the other material. This scraper is 
15 cm. 5 mm. long, and is in perfect condition. The groove that 
held the mosaic is 2 cm. 6 mm. wide and averages 2 mm. in depth. 
The loss of the design is compensated by the fact that we have 
been enabled to observe the finish of the bottom of the cut which 
was left rough in order that the pifion gum might the more firmly 
adhere. 

Whatever the use of these scrapers, it may safely be assumed 
that they were made for ceremonial purposes. With the other 
objects found on the platform they may well have formed a part of 
the altar paraphernalia of some religious society. There is con- 
vincing evidence that the room in which they were found belonged 
to a macaw or possibly to a parrot clan, but this phase of the sub- 
ject must be considered in another paper. 


THE JET FROG AND THE JET BUCKLE 

The exact positions occupied by the jet frog and the buckle, 
which are shown in the colored plate, are not known. These 
incrusted objects were stolen by the Navaho Indian who was work- 
ing at the platform end of the room and who was alone when the 
pieces were found, hence could not resist the temptation of appropri- 
ating them. The specimens were recovered before they had been 
harmed in any way, however, and the man who took them pointed 
out the positions where they were lying when he uncovered them. 
As there is no certainty concerning a stated position in a room that 
has been excavated, the positions of these jet pieces will be omitted ; 
it is sufficient to say that they came from a point a few inches above 
and quite near the inlaid scrapers. 

When the stolen objects were returned, the jet buckle exhibited 
four depressions that at one time contained circular inlays; and in 
these corner depressions there still remained thin beddings of pifion 
gum the appearance of which indicated that some of the sets had 
probably been in place when the buckle was found. We therefore 
examined the turquoise and jet inlays that had been found on the 
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platform, and were rewarded by the finding of two turquoise disks 
that fitted the depressions in the buckle. One of the holes was 
almost devoid of gum, but the setting which conformed to it in out- 
line retained a coating of this material which raised it to the proper 
level and caused it to fit perfectly. A second depression contained 
practically all the gum that had been used in seating the inlay, and 
in this condition its surface was smooth and slightly concave. The 
corresponding setting was double convex in form, absolutely free 
from gum, and highly polished: its surface presented no hold for 
the gum, and, in falling out, only small particles were carried with 
it. The joint made by the turquoise and the socket was perfect, 
hence there was no doubt that it had found its original position. 
Unfortunately the sets from the other two corners were not 
recovered. Whether they were overlooked in examining the sand 
from the platform, which does not seem possible, or were lost by 
the Indian while the buckle was in his possession, could not be 
determined. 

This jet buckle is shown in the colored plate with the turquoise 
sets in place. In the painting from which the plate was made the 
specimen was faithfully copied and as now presented is almost of 
natural size ; the various details of carving, surface finish, and inlay 
may therefore be readily described. The specimen is 8 mm. thick, 
and the surface measurements show it to be 5 cm. 6 mm. by 5 cm. 
Imm. The under part has a groove which crosses the specimen 
midway at its shorter axis, and spanning the groove are two bridge- 
like pieces carved from the original piece of jet. The openings be- 
neath these spans, together with the groove, served as a means of 
fastening the buckle to a garment or the like. One of the spans 
was broken evidently while the buckle was in use, and the sides of 
the break had been drilled to form a new opening, which in turn 
was also broken but never repaired. There is still a good polish 
on the surface of the buckle, but it has crackled either from heat or 
from age; in all other respects it is well preserved. 

This ceremonial object is termed a buckle for the sake of con- 
venience. It may have been used in connection with a sash or 
other piece of clothing, but from its association it would seem rather 
to have been used as a head or breast ornament in ceremonies. 
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The frog figure accompanying the buckle in the illustration is 
carved from a piece of jet. The body of the animal is beautifully 
rounded, and the legs, which stand out in relief, their bend faith- 
fully portrayed, and the toes represented by means of deep grooves, 
are very well formed. The mouth has the full rounded shape seen 
also in frog-shaped pottery vessels from the Chaco; and the eyes, 
consisting of two large pieces of turquoise, firmly set and highly 
polished, stand boldly out in a manner characteristic of the frog 
even in conventionalized Indian art. Across the neck there is a 
broad inlaid band of turquoise, consisting of seven tesserz that con- 
form to the general level of the jet. One of the triangular sets that 
formed the ends of the band is missing. 

The body of the frog has been polished, but it is now crackled 
to some extent, and on the under surface there is evidence of the 
action of fire; enough of the original polish remains, however, to 
convey a good idea of what the appearance of the object must have 
been when it was new. 

The body of the frog is I cm. 7.5 mm. thick, 8 cm. I.5 mm. 
long, and 6 cm. 5 mm. wide. The width, including the legs, is 7 
cm. 1.5mm. The balls of turquoise that form the eyes are 8.5 
mm. in diameter and 3 mm. in height. The object was drilled for 
suspension, the holes being on the under part directly beneath the 
inlaid band. The incision made to receive the turquoise pieces 
forming the band was cut just deep enough to allow them to sink 
to the level of the surface, save at the ends where it was cut through 
to the opposite side. At these points the openings were triangular, 
and in cutting them through a separation was formed between the 
feet and the body, the parts being joined again at the point where 
the head and the toes meet. 

The frog or the toad is a symbol of water among the Pueblo 
people of to-day, and there are numerous evidences tending to show 
that the same water symbol was employed by the ancient inhabi- 
tants to as great an extent as by their descendants. In Pueblo 
Bonito and in nearby villages it has been found in the form of pot- 
tery vessels, as well as carved from pure turquoise and scratched 
on stone slabs. Tadpole figures, which are also water symbols, 
are likewise represented in turquoise and pottery. 
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JET PENDANT, BEADS, AND BUTTONS 


The largest jet pendant known to have been found in the South- 
west was recovered from the same deposit. It is in a fragmentary 
condition, but enough pieces were recovered to give a general idea 
of its size and appearance when complete (figure 5). It is g cm. 
2 mm. long, 6 cm. 6 mm. wide, and 1 cm. 1 mm. thick. The 
corners are rounded and it is of uniform thickness. The fragments 
were scattered through the debris, but the largest piece was lying 
half an inch northwest of and at the 
same level as specimen No. 4. This 
pendant was also drilled for suspen- 
sion, the perforation being made 
through the edge as shown in the 
illustration, thus leaving the front sur- 
face unbroken. In view of the fact 
that the jet frog and the buckle are 
in a perfect state of preservation, so 
far as their completeness is concerned, 
it is difficult to account for the crack- 
ing and splitting of this pendant. 
From its present appearance and from 
the scattered fragments it would seem J 
that it was broken or was in a very ‘ 
fragile condition when left on the 
platform. 

Pendants of this shape are not uncommon in the Pueblo area, 
but the specimen under consideration is exceptionally large. The 
material from which the latter was cut was used by the ancient 
Pueblos in making small objects of jewelry, but it was not the 
practice to employ large pieces even in fashioning ceremonial 
objects. This pendant was probably used as a breast ornament, 
either alone or in connection with the necklace of jet and shell 
beads found near it. 

Beads of different sizes were scattered through the sand in 
which the larger objects were lying. In removing scraper No. 10, 
the depression in the handle end was found to be filled with sand, 
imbedded in which were eighty small jet beads, 2 mm. in diameter 


Fic. 5.—Jet pendant repaired. 
(Two-thirds natural size. ) 
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and averaging 1.5 mm. in thickness. In the debris surrounding 
the scrapers 313 beads of the same material and of the same size 
and shape were found. Associated with these beads were 46 that 
measured 3 mm. in diameter, but in other respects they were iden- 
tical to the smaller ones. With these jet beads there were 19 white 
ones, made of stone and shell, and of the same size and shape as 
the others. 

In plate x1x two black objects (No. 7, 8) are shown in the fore- 
ground ; these are the jet buttons mentioned in the general descrip- 
tion of the contents of the deposit. In form they are oblate sphe- 
roidal. No. 7 averages I cm. 5 mm. in diameter, and No. 8 is only 
Imm. larger. The former is almost free from flaw, whereas its 
companion has a broad check line spanning the upper part. Both 
are perforated on the flat side, and they may have been used as 
garment ornaments or as pendants. A third button, or perforated 
ball of jet, was obtained from an Indian who had worked in this 
room, and had probably been stolen with the other objects above 
mentioned. 

THE TURQUOISE BIRDS 

Of the five bird forms found in Room 38, four were perfect and 
the fifth was represented by several fragments, the largest being the 
tail end (plate xx, 6). These birds are cut from decomposed tur- 
quoise, and in color are pale bluish green. There is practically no 
variation in the eight specimens of the type found in Pueblo Bonito. 
The material from which the birds are carved is so soft that it can be 
cut with a knife. The figures were probably roughed out with one 
of the many forms of stone implements, and then ground to the 
desired shape with sandstone grinders. On the surface of some of 
the birds may be seen fine lines which, under a glass of low power, 
have the appearance of file scratches; they are nevertheless the 
marking made by the sandstone polishers. Lines of this character 
are in evidence on many of the stone implements found in this re- 
gion, and are especially noticeable on objects of wood. 

Over the surface of each of these five turquoise specimens there 
is a dull red patina. There are evidences of the matrix in some 
pieces, but the surface color seems to be due to soil discoloration. 
In the other three bird forms found in this ruin by the Navaho 
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workmen, there are indications of this discoloration, but the greater 
part of it had been removed by carrying the objects about in their 
medicine bags or in using them as pendants on their necklaces. 
The head, tail, and wings of the birds are indicated in each instance. 
The variety represented is doubtless a water fowl, probably the 
duck, the poise of the head and the general angle of the body sug- 
gesting the appearance of a duck when resting on water. This 
form of bird seems to have been a favorite one with the sedentary 
people of the Southwest. From Pueblo Bonito alone it is carved 
from red hematite and stone, and in some Chaco ruins it has been 
found carved from pure turquoise, shell, and jet. In southeastern 
Utah, in the Grand Gulch region, some of the large basketry 
meal trays have a line of these bird figures as a decorative element ; 
and in one of them the design is associated with the butterfly.’ 
The largest bird (No. 2) is 2 cm. 7 mm. long, and 2 cm. I mm. 
wide. The smallest (No. 1) is I cm. 7 mm. long, and 1 cm. 3 
mm. wide. These measurements do not include the projecting 
beaks, which vary in size in the different pieces, all of them being 
proportionate to the size of the body. The tails and wings are 
carved in relief, and all the specimens have lateral perforations 
below the front or shoulder portion of the wings. The position of 
the holes causes a top-heaviness when the birds hang free, but 
against the body they maintain the proper angle, hanging with the 
head upward. 
TURQUOISE PENDANTS AND BEADS 

There were fifteen turquoise pendants associated with the larger 
objects herein described (plate xx, a). Two of these are quite 
large, but the others are of medium size. The largest, No. 3, may 
be seen near the turquoise bird No. 2 (plate x1x), on a slight eleva- 
tion northeast of the scrapers. It is 3 cm. 4 mm. long, with a width 
of 2 cm. at the top and 2 cm. 5 mm. at the bottom, tapering gradu- 
ally to the rounded base. In color it is delicate blue. The polished 
surface shows an interlacing of matrix lines, and the back, with the 
exception of a very small space in the upper right-hand corner, is 
a layer of brown trachyte—the rock in which the turquoise is 
found. The pendant has a thickness of 5 mm.; the edges have been 


1 Geo. H. Pepper, Zhe Ancient Basket Makers of Southeastern Utah, pp. 13, 15. 
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smoothed and polished, and there is a perforation in the upper part. 
The drilling in this specimen, which is at an angle, with the larger 
opening on the turquoise side, is the most irregular that has been 
found in the turquoise work from Pueblo Bonito. The most re- 
markable feature of the specimen is its color, which is very light as 
compared with the other specimens from this room, whose prevail- 
ing shades range from dark blue to dull olive green. The light 
blue seen in the turquoise of commerce is seldom found. 

Of the remaining fourteen pendants the largest is 3 cm. I mm. 
long, and the smallest gq mm. They vary in shape and thickness, 
but are typical of the forms found in the various rooms of Pueblo 
Bonito, as indeed throughout this entire culture area. Other objects 
of turquoise were 106 flat circular beads and one small tessera. 
The beads ranged from 3 mm. to 6 mm. in diameter, and averaged 
I.5 mm. in thickness. 

In removing the small material, a peculiar ball-shaped object 
was brought to light. It seemed to be composed of fine brown 
meal, but mixed with it were minute particles of turquoise, shell, 
and jet. It had been retained in some perishable material that had 
entirely disappeared, but the rounded form was well defined. The 
ball, which was a little more than an inch in diameter, fell apart 
when it was taken up, but the material which composed it was pre- 
served. In examining the contents, five small jet beads were found, 
also three fragments of jet beads of the larger size. The grindings 
preserved in this specimen were undoubtedly from the ceremonial 
objects that have been described. The practice of caring for waste 
material in the manufacture of ceremonial paraphernalia is well 
known among the modern tribes of the Southwest. Such refuse, 
as a rule, is deposited in accordance with ritualistic laws, but in this 
case, owing to the fact that the material was precious, it was no 
doubt kept for use in connection with other secret ‘‘ medicines ”’ in 
pieces of folded skin or in buckskin bags. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The ceremonial implements and ornaments that have been con- 
sidered are extraordinary only as evidence of the development of an 
art known to most of the ancient Pueblo dwellers. Incrustation of 
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sacred ornaments or other objects by the ancient sedentary people 
of the Southwest has been known for a number of years. From 
the Gila region in southern Arizona there are several such speci- 
mens in the Hemenway collection of the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Private collections in New Mexico and Arizona also 
contain objects of jet and shell ornamented with turquoise, and Dr 
Fewkes obtained one, in the form of a frog, during his excavation 
of the Chaves Pass ruins in Arizona. Of this specimen Dr Fewkes 
says: “The most beautiful ornament or fetish of shell incrusted 
with turquoise was found at the smaller of the two ruins at Chaves 
Pass. It was a specimen of Pectunculus giganteus covered with 
gum, in which were inlaid rows of turquoise nicely fitted together 
in the form of a frog or toad. As an example of mosaic work, this 
object is the only veritable mosaic known to me from ruins in the 
Southwest.” 

The researches of Fewkes, Cushing, Hough, and other students 
have demonstrated that large incrusted objects are seldom found. 
Pueblo Bonito has furnished the major portion of known examples 
from the Southwest. Future investigations in this ruin and others 
of the Chaco group should add materially to our knowledge of the 
esthetic side of primitive Pueblo life. 
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NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF JEMEZ VALLEY, 
NEW MEXICO 


By W. H. HOLMES 


During the summer of 1889 I had the good fortune to accom- 
pany a field party of the United States Geological Survey, under 
the immediate direction of Major J. W. Powell, to northern central 
New Mexico, and was able to make somewhat extended studies 
among the antiquities of the Jemez valley. The Jemez river is 
tributary to the Rio Grande on the west, and its two branches, the 
San Diego and the Guadalupe, descend from the Jemez mountains 
through cafions of considerable depth, coming together as they 
emerge from the cafions 25 miles above the junction with the Rio 
Grande at Bernalillo. In 1875 I had studied the ancient ruins of 
southern Colorado and northwestern New Mexico, and had carried 
my investigations as far to the southeast as the valley of the Rio 
Chama, which drains the northern slope of the Jemez mountains. 
The work of 1889 therefore enabled me in a measure to com- 
plete a chain of observations connecting the ancient remains of 
San Juan valley with those of the region now occupied by the 
Pueblo tribes, and to reach at least tentative conclusions concerning 
the relations of the people and culture of the extreme northern por- 
tions of the Pueblo province with those of the middle and south. 

The publication of these notes was delayed in the hope that I 
might be able to visit the region again and complete my studies, 
and they are now prepared for publication because of the desirability 
of placing them on record for convenience of reference in connection 
with the preparation of measures for the preservation of antiquities 
by the departments of the Government having control of the 
public lands. 

In the lower Jemez valley there are three inhabited pueblos, 
Jemez, Sia, and Santa Ana, and there are perhaps as many as 
twenty or thirty deserted sites, situated mostly in the upper valleys, 
some of which must have been villages of considerable importance. 
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All are of the usual pueblo type, differing somewhat from the more 
northern villages of like situation, but typical of the middle region, 
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reconquest, and numerous interesting details culled from the Spanish 
chronicles are given by Bandelier in his /iva/ Report. The Jemez 
pueblos were first visited by the Spaniards under Francisco de Barrio- 
nuevo in 1541. Ofiate, in 1598, saw eight villages, and others 
were mentioned to him. Bandelier says that at the time of his visits 
in 1880-85 the Jemez gave him the names of seventeen of the old 
pueblos. He believes that the numerous small villages were 
gradually consolidated into two, and finally into one, the present 
pueblo." 

Ancient dwelling sites. — About half a mile below the village of 
Jemez (see map, figure 6) are two anciently inhabited sites that show 
no distinctly marked architectural remains, but the ground is strewn 
with various minor relics. No specimen was found that suggested 
Spanish influence, and all varieties could be duplicated from the 
more northern sites where Spanish influence was never felt. All 
other sites visited in the valley exhibit in different degrees traces of 
modern Pueblo influence if not of the presence of the Spaniard. 
Fragments of coiled ware and of the delicate white pottery with 
decorations in black were plentiful, and bits of obsidian and agate 
and small implements of these materials were found. One of the sites 
is on the low east bank of the creek near the water’s edge, and the 
other on the western side nearly opposite. Similar traces marking 
other ancient sites are found in various parts of the valley, and 
probably represent the exclusively prehistoric occupancy. 

Ruined pueblo three miles west of Jemez. — On a partially iso- 
lated bit of mesa about three miles west of Jemez is a considerable 
ruin, which does not bear evidence, however, of long continued 
occupancy. The summit of the mesa is without trees and almost 
without soil, and water must have been obtained from far below. 
The walls of the ruin are well defined, and stand in places five or 
six feet in height; but they are formed of rough, loosely laid 
stones, and are extremely thin and unstable. They could not have 
been high at any time, as there is a marked absence of debris, and 
the dearth of pottery and kitchen refuse would seem to stamp the 
place as a temporary or emergency abode. The site is favorable 


1A, F. Bandelier, in Papers of the Archeological Institute of America, Amer. ser., 
Iv, final Report, part U, 1892, p. 208. 
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for defense, and there are traces of defensive walls along the margin 
of the summit. 


The buildings are irregular in plan and comprise 
three groups, the full length of the groups being about 450 feet 
and the width 350 feet.' A sketch plan is given in figure 7. The 
pottery of this site is partly archaic, while traces of later Pueblo 
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Fic. 7. — Sketch plan of ruined pueblo three miles west of Jemez. 

work are common, and the presence of bits of porcelain would 
seem to indicate post-Spanish occupancy. Fragments of metates 
and mullers of usual type occur, as well as numerous minor relics 
of obsidian, agate, and other varieties of stone. 


There appears to 
be no definite historic reference to this site. 


Vallecito Viejo pueblo,— Two unimportant ruined structures 


occur three and a half miles northeast of Jemez pueblo, on a bluff 
overlooking Vallecito creek (figure 8). They are rather unpreten- 
tious piles, and by their advanced state of decay would seem to have 


been long deserted. There are no positive indications of occu- 


pancy by post-Spanish inhabitants, although a few pieces of pottery 
are apparently allied to the later Pueblo forms. Few relics of any 
kind were observed. Fragments of the archaic varieties of pottery 
occur, and the usual forms of stone implements. The lower ruin, 
A, about 150 feet above the creek level, is squarish in outline, and 


1 The measurements given in this paper are all mere estimates, and the orientations 
are only approximate. 
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is about 175 by 180 feet in extent. It encloses a court in which 
a shallow circular depression occurs. The ridges of debris are 
four or five feet in height and two or three rooms in width. The 
upper structure, 4, is about 150 by 200 feet in extent, and embod- 
ies two courts. The walls are very much reduced. 

Ruins of Patokwa (San Juan de Jemez). —Two ruined pueblos, 
extremely interesting on account of their connection with the events 
of the Spanish conquest, are found at the confluence of the two 
main branches of Jemez creek, six miles above the present Jemez 
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Fic. 8.— Sketch plan of ruined pueblo on Vallecito creek. 


pueblo. One is on a low mesa point between the two streams, and 


the other occupies the end of the great mesa several hundred 
feet above. The lower site (figure 8, a) is one that would naturally 


be selected for residence by primitive peoples, and may well have 
been a principal pueblo of the valley in pre-Spanish times. One 
portion of the ruin is a large mound of debris from which the larger 
stones have been removed. This represents the prehistoric town. 
The other portion is in a much better state of preservation, and 


consists of lines of fallen house rows surrounding two great courts. 
That this structure is of late date is clearly indicated, not only by 


its state of preservation but by the presence at one corner of the 
ruins of a Catholic church. I had time for only a hasty review of 


these ruins, but found nearly all the usual varieties of artifacts of 
the valley —shallow metates, flattish mullers of cellular basalt, 
arrowpoints of obsidian and agate, and pottery of archaic as well as 
of later Pueblo times, the latter including a black polished ware, 
mica-finished ware, coarse reddish ollas with figures in black and 


red paint, and bowls with thickened upright rims and rude glazed 
decorations. 
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Ruins of Astialakwa.— An interesting group of ruined buil- 
dings is situated on the high and almost inaccessible promontory, a 
mesa remnant, overlooking the ruin at the confluence of the east 
and west branches of Jemez creek, just described. The ruins stand 
a short distance back from the front of the promontory and near 
the brink of the cliffs on the west side (figure 8, B). The walls are 
of unhewn stone, and bear evidence of hurried and apparently 
incomplete construction, there being a notable absence of debris of 
any kind. Traces of mortar occur in the walls, and a little plaster 
still remains on the interior surfaces. The walls are in no place 
more than five or six feet in height. The buildings are in a num- 
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Fic. 9. — Sketch plan of ruined pueblos of Patokwa (San Juan de Jemez), A, and 
Astialakwa, B. 


ber of groups, as indicated roughly in the sketch. There are few 
traces of household refuse on the almost naked rock surface of the 
site, but remnants of mortars and mullers of the usual type, as well 
as of pottery of several varieties, were found — the white ware with 
decorations in black, of the ancient type ; numerous pieces of bowls 
and pots which show designs in greenish glaze; plain dark and 
gray cooking pots; and red and black decorated ware of modern 
type. There were also fragments of some large metates. There 
can be little doubt that this village was built at the period of 
Spanish encroachment by the people of the villages below as a 
place of refuge and defense, and it was here, according to historical 
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accounts, that they were defeated by the Spaniards and compelled 
to descend to the lowlands. 


When Otermin made his unsuccessful campaign into New Mexico in 
the fall and winter of 1681, the Jemez retreated to the mesas. They 
soon returned, however, to retire again to the heights, — possibly upon 
the approach of Don Domingo Gironza Petriz de Cruzate in 1688. In 
1692 Vargas found them in a large pueblo on the top of one of the mesas, 
and he succeeded after long parleyings in entering their village. The 
people displayed marked hostility, however, and it required all the tact 
and courage of the Spanish commander to prevent an outbreak while he 
was there. He succeeded in conciliating them at last, as well as the 
Queres of Santo Domingo, who were in their company, and one hundred 
and seventeen children were baptized on the spot. The Jemez gave the 
usual promises to behave well in the future, while firmly determined, as 
the sequel proved, to resist the Spaniards to the utmost. (Bandelier, 
Final Report, p. 212.) 

Diego de Vargas visited the Jemez on their mesa a second time, on 
November 26, 1693. 

Vargas, as soon as he reached the friendly Pueblos of Santa Ana and 
Cia, held a council with the leading men of both villages, and then 
marched with his force, said to have numbered one hundred and twenty 
Spaniards and some auxiliary natives, for the mesas above the San Diego 
Cafion. He left Cia at eight o’clock at night, on the 23d of July, and 
at a distance of four leagues, near the junction of the two streams, divided 
his men into two bodies. One of these, consisting of twenty-five Spanish 
soldiers under command of Eusebio de Vargas and the Indian allies, was 
to enter the gorge of San Diego and climb the mesa on a dizzy trail, so 
as to reach the rear of the highest plateau, while the main body, led by 
Vargas himself, ascended from the southwest. The Spanish commander 
had ascertained that the Jemez had evacuated their village on the mesa, 
and retired toa still higher location north of it. The operations were 
completely successful, and the Indians were taken between two fires ; but 
they offered a desperate resistance. The total number killed on this 
occasion amounted to eighty-four, five of whom perished in the flames, 
and seven threw themselves down the cliffs rather than surrender. Vargas 
remained on the mesas until the 8th of August, removing gradually the 


considerable stores found in the villages, and the prisoners, who numbered 
three hundred and sixty-one. Then setting fire to both villages, he with- 
drew to San Diego, and thence to Santa Fé. During his stay on the 
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mesas he discovered a third pueblo, recently built there by the people of 
Santo Domingo, who had joined the Jemez tribe upon the approach of 
the Spaniards. That village is said to have been situated three leagues 
farther north, so that, within a distance of about twelve miles from the 
southern extremity, three pueblos had been constructed between 1688 
and 1694, all of which were abandoned after the latter year. (Jdid., 
pp. 213-214.) 

It is an interesting fact that along the margins of the precipice 
are traces of defensive works built of stone. 

Ruins of Giusewa (San Diego de Jemez). — A ruined pueblo of 
considerable importance is situated at Jemez Hot Springs, twelve 
miles above Jemez pueblo. At present the chief feature of interest 
on this site is the ruin of a Spanish church, with its heavy walls 
and fortress-like tower. It has been constructed of materials derived 
from the immediate vicinity. The tower and upper parts are of the 
impure friable limestones of the promontory against which the 
foundations are built. The lower end of the church and the walled 
enclosure extend down to the border of the arroyo, and the latter 
has been built of heterogeneous materials. The adobe mortar has 
been made from the debris of ancient house sites and is full of frag- 
ments of pottery, obsidian chips, and charcoal. <A careful examina- 
tion developed the fact that the pottery contained in the mortar is 
chiefly of the white ware with black decorations ; but there are also 
some black, slightly polished pieces, and much plain gray ware. 
A few fragments of coiled vases were also found. Sherds of glazed 
pottery were observed in the vicinity, but none were included in 
the walls of the buildings —and this is negative evidence, at least, 
that this ware was not made here in pre-Spanish times. Its presence 
about the ruin indicates that it was in use, however, during Spanish 
occupancy. 

At the lower end of the ruin a road has been cut through the 
razed walls of the ancient village, and excavations have been made 
by householders here and there. In the course of this work many 
interesting things had been discovered, and some had been pre- 
served by a local physician, Dr J. M. Shields. When the old 
houses were excavated many skeletons were found scattered about 
the floors, and numerous pieces of pottery, flutes of bone, and 
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domestic utensils were recovered. The pottery in these houses is 
mostly of the white variety with black decorations, the forms being 
of usual types. «An iron knife occurred in the same connection. 
In one section examined I found all kinds of pottery to a depth of 
five feet. This site has been so much disturbed by cultivation and 
by building, in recent times, that the outlines of the old structures 
cannot be traced. Bandelier says that this pueblo ‘formed several 
hollow quadrangles at least two stories high. It contained about 
eight hundred inhabitants. The church is a solid edifice, the walls 
of which are erect to the height of ten or fifteen feet, and in places 
nearly eight feet thick. It is not as large as the one at Pecos, and 
behind it, connected with the choir by a passage, rises an octagonal 
tower, manifestly erected for safety and defense. Nothing is left of 
the so-called ‘convent’ but foundations. The eastern houses of the 
pueblo nearly touch the western walls of the church, and from this 
structure the village and a portion of the valley could be overlooked, 
and the sides of the mesas easily scanned. Ginsewa [Giusewa] is 
an historical pueblo. It first appears under the name of Guimzique 
in 1626. It seems that it was abandoned in 1622, on account of 
the persistent hostility of the Navajos, who had succeeded in scat- 
tering the Jemez tribes. In 1627 Fray Martin de Arvide obtained 
permission from his superior, the custodian Fray Alonzo de Bena- 
vides, to attempt to gather the tribe again in its old home. The 
efforts of the monk were successful, and the Jemez Indians settled 
at Ginsewa and at Amoxiumqua.”” 


in two of their former pueblos 

Ruins of Amoxiumgqua,—On the high mesa overlooking Jemez 
Hot Springs on the west are the remains of another large and ancient 
pueblo, which is reached by a tedious and very precipitous trail. 
The ruin, a sketch plan of which is given in figure 10, stands in an open 
space in the forest, about a quarter of a mile from the brink of the 
cafion, and from its walls a glimpse can be had of the lower valley 
of Jemez creek. It is larger than any of the ruins in the valley 
below, and appears to represent two periods of occupancy, an ancient 
or pre-Spanish one, and a more modern one, probably of the Span- 
ish period, the later village having been built upon the ruins of the 
earlier. Bandelier states? that Amoxiumqua was abandoned 


\¥inal Report, pp. 204-205. 
2Tbid., p. 208. 
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previous to 1680. Inthe accompanying sketch plan (figure 10) the 
old town, whichis a mere heap of debris and quite limited in extent, 
is indicated by a stippled or dotted surface. The newer construction 
consists of a series of connected ridges, two or three rooms in width 
and from a few feet to eight or ten feet in height. Some of the 
room interiors are exposed and still retain the coatings of plaster, 
and the ceilings are of logs with trans- 
verse layers of brush or splinters to 
support the earthen covering. The 


stones of the walls, which have been 
derived from the cliffs in the vicinity, 
are rather even in size, and have been eon, 
in cases slightly dressed on the outer 
surface. The length of the ruin from 
northeast to southwest is about 350 
yards, and the greatest width is some 
200 yards. The rows of ruined buil- 
dings have a width of from 20 to 30 


ZS 


feet. Seven circular kiva-like depres- 
sions are associated with the ruinw 
Six of these are approximately 20 


feet in diameter, and the sixth, a part 


we 


Fic, 10.—Sketch plan of the ruined 


of the encircling wall of which is in- 


tact, is 32 feet in diameter. On the side opposite the cafion is a 
large depression, 150 feet in diameter and five or six feet deep, 
which contains a pool of water, and was undoubtedly used as a 
reservoir. The potsherds are very numerous on this site, and 
cover the ground for many hundreds of feet around the ruin, 
extending far down the slope into the timber on the south and 
west. In the older ruin none but the archaic varieties were ob- 
served, and these predominate over the entire site. They include 
the coiled ware, the white ware with decorations in black, thin black 
ware, and red ware. The white archaic ware comprises nine-tenths 
of the fragments, and is uniform in nearly every respect with the 
prevailing variety of the San Juan valley. The more recent vari- 
eties include, especially, the glazed ware, which is uniform in char- 
acter with that from many other sites of the general region. Metates 
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and mullers of usual form were observed, and arrowpoints and other 
flaked objects of obsidian and agate are common. A few scraper- 
like forms were collected. 

Ruined pueblo on the plateau three miles west of Jemez springs.— 
Another ruined pueblo of large size and comparatively well preserved 
is situated in an open space in the forest on the summit of a spur of 
the plateau overlooking the cajion of the first northern tributary 
of the west fork of Jemez creek and some two miles west of the 
great ruin (Amoxiumqua) overlooking Jemez Hot Springs. This 
ruin was seen from the opposite side of the cafion, but lack of time 
forbade an attempt to visit it. 

Ruined pueblo 15 miles above Jemez pueblo.—A ruin of more 
than usual interest is situated on the west bank of San Diego creek, 
about 15 miles above Jemez pueblo. At the base of the low ter- 
race on which this ruin stands, and between its base and the creek, 
the Survey camp wasestablished. Two ravines rising close together 
in the plateau, face to the west, separate as they approach the creek 
bed, leaving a somewhat triangular terrace remnant with gently 
sloping surface, on which the ruin is situated. This terrace at the 
lower margin is about 50 feet in height and 150 yards long, and is 
perhaps 100 yards deep to the base of the steep slope on the west. 
The ruin includes one principal centrally-placed group of structures 
and four or five inferior structures, as indicated on the ground plan 
(figure 11). The central group, A, consists of two wings of unequal 
length and from 30 to 60 feet in width, connected at the upper end 
by a transverse group of razed chambers. The length of the longer 
wing is about 320 feet, and of the other about 150 feet. The mass 
of debris indicates the outline of the buildings with perfect clearness 
and is in places 10 feet in height. The chambers were numerous 
and irregular in arrangement, but the state of the ruin is such as to 
make the details of the plan difficult to trace. At the upper end of 
the intramural space is a kiva depression 20 feet in diameter and 
two or three feet deep ; and at the lower end, near the edge of the 
terrace and next the wall of the longer wing, is another of like 
diameter and about four feet in depth. On the opposite side, 


against the wall of the shorter wing 


g, is a stone heap some 10 feet 


in diameter and a few feet in height. North of the longer wing of 
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the central structure, 40 feet distant, and extending along the north- 
ern margin of the terrace, is a ruin, B, some 30 feet wide and 150 
feet in length, and in places six feet in height, presenting characters 
in the main identical with those of the pein? structure. In the 
space between the two clusters is a third circular depression, cor- 
responding in size with those previously mentioned. 

Higher up the sloping terrace on the northern margin is a small 
ruin mass, C, very much reduced. On the south, separated from 
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Fic. 11.—Sketch plan of ruined pueblo 15 miles above Jemez. 


the corner of the shorter wing of the main building by a space 
about 10 feet in width, is a fourth ruin mass, D, about 40 feet in 
width by 120 feet in length, the lower end of which extends well 
down to the margin of the terrace. Its features correspond closely 
with those of the other structures. South of this again, and 20 
feet away on the narrow point of the terrace, are the remains of a 
minor structure, enclosing a kiva depression 30 feet in diameter 
and about 4 feet in depth ; and below this, again, is another circular 
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depression 36 feet in diameter and five feet in depth, with which no 
ruins are connected. Still lower down and at the extreme point of 
the terrace, 80 feet from the depression just described, is a small 
ruin mass about 12 feet square and of no considerable height. 

An interesting feature of this pueblo is the occurrence of three 
or four refuse middens, lying on the slope of the terrace near the 
walls of the buildings. These consist of blackish earth with many 
impurities, including bones of animals, fragments of pottery, and 
various implements of stone. On these heaps were growing dwar- 
fish wild potato plants, the tubers, although ripe, not being more than 
half an inch in diameter. This ruin presents every appearance of 
antiquity, and, so far as observed, contains no definite trace of the 
presence of the white man. The fallen roof timbers, which still 
remain among the debris in some of the chambers, had been cut 
with primitive tools. The pottery, of which many fragments were 
collected, is varied and interesting, the several types apparently 
grading one into the other. There are bits of plain black polished 
ware, much like the modern domestic black ware of the Rio Grande 
pueblos ; many fragments of small bowls, with enlarged, thickened, 
or flaring rims, and rude designs in brown, greenish, and blackish 
glaze.'_ Other specimens have incurved rims and somewhat red- 
dish designs ; pieces also of orange and red ware were found, and 
of the typical white ware with black decoration, the bowls being 
ornamented both inside and out. There are also handled vessels, 
mugs and bowls, the handles being simple loops vertically placed ; 
also bowls with wide mouths, and a large percentage of pots that 
appear to have been used over the fire. 

The stone implements collected include a black polished dis- 
coidal stone, apparently of hematite, about an inch in diameter and 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, and handsome polished axes of 
mottled actinolite rock. Thousands of flakes of black obsidian 
occur a few miles farther up the cafion and on the slopes of Pelado 
mountain. Numerous arrowpoints of white quartz and of white 
and red agate were collected. 

Upper pueblo ruin. 


16 miles above Jemez pueblo, occupying a low sloping terrace on 


About a mile above the Survey camp and 


i This ware is especially referred to by Bandelier, Fixa/ Report, p. 185. 
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the west side of the valley and 30 or 40 yards from the creek, is a 
small pueblo group, of usual type (figure 12). It is about 40 feet 
above the creek bed, and covers a space some 50 yards long facing 
the stream, and 50 yards deep reaching back to the steeper ground. 
The low crumbling walls of small irregular stones indicate a 
squarish structure of numerous rooms, including an open space or 
court, in which are two circu- R 


lar depressions, probably the 
remains of kivas. A third 


Wy, 


depression occurs in the midst 
of the ruined walls on the 
north side. 

The pottery on this site 
is wholly, or mainly at least, 


of the archaic varieties, in 
cluding the coiled ware and CT WIN 
the white ware with decora- Fic. 12.—Sketch plan of ruined pueblo 16 


miles above Jemez. 
tions in black. The stone J 


implements collected include a grooved ax of usual Pueblo type. 

Scattered stone lodges. — A unique feature of the antiquities of 
Jemez valley are the ruins of small stone houses that are encoun- 
tered by the explorer at every turn in the tributary valleys, on the 
steep slopes of the plateaus, and scattered over the upper surfaces 
of the wooded tablelands. In the foothills they are seen sometimes 
occupying very precipitous sites, and in riding through the deep 
forests of the uplands they may be counted by the score. They 
consist generally of a single room, rarely of two or more rooms, 
and the dimensions of the apartments seldom exceed ten or twelve 
feet. The walls are thin and loosely laid up, and to-day are rarely 
more than three or four feet in height, the dearth of debris indicat- 
ing that they could not have been more than one story in height 
at any time. A few potsherds of the white ware with black decor- 
ation are about all that could be found in the way of artifacts around 
these structures. The presence of this ware, however, is good evidence 
of the considerable antiquity of the work. These houses occur in 
considerable numbers in the valley of the San Diego near the great 
bend, twenty miles above Jemez pueblo; in the vicinity of the 
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warm springs a few miles above the bend; on the plateau east of 
Jemez springs; and along the terrace-like projections of the west- 
ern slope of the cafion wall. The use of these small structures 
can only be surmised. They were hardly permanent abodes for 
families, but seem rather to have been designed for some temporary 
purpose, as lodges for watchers, hunters, herders (if within the 
Spanish period), shrines, or places of resort on special occasions 
connected with religious observances. Some of these structures, 
as well as the more important ruins, are located on the accompany- 


ing map (figure 6). 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE SHASTA-ACHOMAWI: A NEW LINGUISTIC 
STOCK, WITH FOUR NEW DIALECTS 


By ROLAND B, DIXON 


Until quite recently, the extent of the area in northern California 
and southern Oregon formerly occupied by Indians of the Shasta, 
or Sastean, stock has been regarded as definitely determined. The 
area was supposed to be limited to the region along Klamath river 
from the mouth of Scott river up as far as Bogus creek, including 
the watershed of the two largest southern tributaries of the Klamath 
in this portion of its course —the Scott and Shasta rivers. The 
stock was also supposed to have extended northward across the 
Siskiyou mountains into Oregon, but how far this extension pene- 
trated beyond the mountains was rather uncertain. There were in 
addition vague statements as to the early occupancy by the Shasta 
of the extreme upper course of Salmon river. 

In working with this stock in 1900, and again in 1902,’ more 
definite information was procured by the writer in regard to the 
Oregonian extension of the stock. It appears that the Shasta 
formerly extended northward up the valleys of Cottonwood and 
Jenny creeks, and occupied the entire valley of Stewart river to its 
mouth. From here they controlled the area along Rogue river, 
above the mouth of the Stewart, to Little Butte creek, as well as 
the basin of the latter stream which heads near the base of Mt 
Pitt. In addition to obtaining the above particulars, vague rumors 
were heard of an earlier extension of the stock both to the south 
into the Sacramento-McCloud drainage area, and to the west 
toward the Salmon. It was not, however, till the season of 1903 
that, acting on the suggestions made by Dr A. L. Kroeber and 
Dr P. E. Goddard, of the University of California, who had been 
carrying on work among the Hupa and neighboring tribes, I went 
to the Forks of Salmon in search of what Dr Goddard had thought 


1 In connection with the Huntington Expedition of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 
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might be a slightly variant Shasta dialect. This supposed new 
dialect proved on more careful investigation to be not essentially dif- 
ferent from the Shasta as spoken on Klamath river, but a casual 
remark by one of my informants, as to “the old people’s talk,” 
leading to further questioning, resulted in finding that there had 
formerly been a small tribe at the Forks of Salmon whose language 
was distinct from any in the vicinity. Unfortunately the last person 
known to have spoken the language had died two years previous 
to my visit, and for a time it appeared hopeless to attempt to 
obtain any material to determine it affinities. By good fortune, 
however, the two women who were my informants were able, with 
much difficulty, in the course of several days, to recollect some 
seventy-five words and short phrases, which they remembered to 
have heard their father (a mixed blood of the Shasta and the local 
tribe) use many years before. 

The tribe, according to my informants, was known by the name 
of Konomi’hi, and occupied the region immediately about the 
Forks of Salmon, extending for seven miles up the South fork, and 
five miles up the North fork. The language, as shown by the 
scanty material obtainable, is in the main entirely distinct from that 
of any stock in the region, comparisons with Shasta, Karok, Chi- 
mariko, and Hupa failing to show any agreement except in the 
case of one or two words, which are practically identical with Shasta. 
On the other hand, the general phonetic character of the language 
is entirely in accord with the Shasta, as well as is also what might 
be called its “feeling.” The two tribes had apparently very close 

ultural connections, and claimed to be distantly related. A possi- 
ble agreement also of one or more verbal stems seems not unlikely, 
so that for the present, at least, it seems justifiable to regard the new 
language as probably a very divergent member of the Shasta stock. 

Further investigations suggested by this discovery led to the 
finding of what seems to be a second new dialect in this region, 
spoken by the rumored Shasta occupants of the upper Salmon. It 
seems certain that the upper courses of the two forks of Salmon 
river above the Konomi’hi were controlled by a small branch of the 
stock, speaking a language markedly divergent from the Shasta 


proper, and that this portion of the stock extended even over the 
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divide, onto the head of New river. On the whole, this dialect or 
language is much closer to Shasta proper than is the Konomi’hi, 
and in some particulars both new dialects or languages agree among 
themselves. They seem to be sufficiently unlike, however, to war- 
rant their being considered separate dialects. 

Although the earlier hints of a greater westward extension of 
the stock were thus substantiated, no evidence had yet been found 
of the rumored Sacramento-McCloud tribe and dialect. In 1902 
and again in 1903 a number of clues were followed up, only to 
result in disappointment. Finally, near the close of last season’s 
work (1904) further continued search led to the finding of the long 
anticipated dialect. From an old woman, living on the upper Sac- 
ramento, information was obtained sufficient to show that a small 
tribe or body of Indians known as the Okwa’nuchi had formerly 
occupied the head of Sacramento river down as far as Salt creek, 
and the upper portion of the McCloud as far down as Squaw creek, 
together with the valley of the latter stream. The language spoken 
by the Okwa’nuchi, from the rather scanty material obtained, shows 
clearly that it is a dialect of the Shasta, but like the New River 
dialect, while a considerable number of words are nearly or quite 
identical with Shasta equivalents, there are a large number of forms 
which show no resemblance at all, either to Shasta or to any other 
stock language in the region. Contrary, however, to the other new 
dialects, the general phonetic character of the Okwa’nuchti differs 
quite a little in some points from the Shasta, particularly in its fond- 
ness for nasals. 

The finding of these markedly variant Shasta dialects brings 
into prominence once more the question of the possible relationship 
between the languages of the Shasta and the Achoma’ wi, or so-called 
Pit River Indians. Several years ago Gatschet suggested such a 
relationship as possible, but did not attempt, from lack of material, 
to demonstrate it. From the Achoma’wi linguistic material collected 
by the writer in 1900 and 1903, it seems clear that this relationship 
is to be regarded as certain, although the detailed analysis of the 
Achoma’wi is not yet complete. The first result of the investiga- 
tion, however, is the discovery that the Achoma’wi is not the single 
language it hitherto has been supposed to be, but in reality consists 
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of two markedly divergent languages. The one of these is spoken 
by the Achoma’wi proper, the other by the Atsugé’ wi, or Hat Creek 
Indians, who occupy the valley of Hat creek, together with Burney 
and Dixie valleys. Of the words of the two vocabularies only 
about one-third are common to both, if indeed the proportion is not 
smaller, and many of these show considerable, although regular, 
phonetic changes. Structurally the two languages are similar in 
the main, but differ radically so far as regards the actual prefixes or 
suffixes employed. The two languages, while unquestionably re- 
lated are yet strikingly unlike. 

A comparison of these two languages, the Achoma’wi and the 
Atsugé’wi, with the Shasta and its dialects, shows clearly that the 
three are related, although divergent members of a single stock. A 
considerable number of close lexical correspondences exist, not only 
between the Achoma’wi, Atsugé’wi, and Shasta proper, but between 
the former two and Konomi’hi, the New River dialect, and Okwa’- 
nuchi. The following brief table will illustrate some of the 
more important of these agreements. 


SHASTA. KonoMIHu, New River. OkwanucHvu. ACHOMAWI  ATSUGEWI. 
Eye ot hi’ ot ot ot yi 
Head in/nux (hair) kin’/nux in’nux lax na’/xa 
Teeth é/tsau Ri? tsau  itcing/wi 2’ tsau 
Ear 7s/sawak &/isat 
Jaw tsa’wak tsot/was 
Blood a’ xta axta’ axdt’ 
Liver Gp! ct 6p’ st 
Urine tcuk/ wt disog’ wissug’ 
Man hissapihiya = ge ic hus/wiwahau 
Indian awadtk/wa ots. aote’ 
Water at/sa ga’ ats’ al/sa as atssi’ 
Coals xok hauk 
Grizzly-bear atssé’ gamga/tsineau .. . atc!’ tcéhé 
Cedar na’ ho kin! axo nat’ op 
Wood awa ga’ au’ a’ hawt 
Spear arawa’tsu la/su na’ su 
Two xdk/wa haq hoki 
Eat tama’ hawé a'mma 


A preliminary grammatical comparison shows equally impor- 
tant points of agreement. For lack of grammatical material from 
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the Konomi’/hi, New River, and Okwa’nuchi, only Shasta, Atsu- 
gé/wi, and Achoma’wi are shown. 


Shasta. Achomawi. Atsugéwi. 
Subjective suffix (nominal) -ka -ga [-pa] 
Instrumental -ta -a -a 
Indep. form 24 pers. pronoun. mai mi- mi- 
Plural pronominal suffix. -yawEr ages -wir 
Poss. pronominal suffix. -mu -mu 
Subjective pron. suffix (verbal) -s -s “5 


In view, therefore, of the considerable agreement between these 
different languages, not only in vocabulary but in important gram- 
matical elements, it seems justifiable to regard them all as members 
of a single stock. The choice of a name for the new group is a 
matter of some difficulty, but on the whole the compound term 
Shasta-Achomawi seems the most satisfactory, as, in spite of its 
length, it has the advantage of exactly describing the group. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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TWO ANCIENT MEXICAN ATLATLS 
3y D. I. BUSHNELL, Jr. 


About three years ago there came to light in Florence, Italy, 
two Mexican atlatls, true gems of ancient Aztec art. They were 
fortunately obtained by Professor Mantegazza and are now pre- 
served in the Museo Nazionale d’Antropologia ed Etnologia del R. 
Istituto di Studi Superiori, in Florence. 

The specimens are probably the finest existing examples of the 
throwing-sticks of the ancient Mexicans. From the high degree of 
skill shown in the design and execution of the carving, it is evident 
they were ceremonial or sacred objects and not intended for actual 
use. Moreover, the carved surfaces of both specimens were origi- 
nally covered with a thin layer of yellow gold, the greater portion of 
which still adheres, although on the higher, more exposed parts of 
the relief, it has been rubbed or worn away. The wood of which 
they are made is very heavy, fine-grained, and of reddish black hue. 

In the following brief description I shall refer to the specimens 
as A and B. 


Specimen 4 (plate xx1) is the larger of the two, the dimen- 
sions being : 


Length mm. 
at upper end mm. 
Width < at end of carving mm. 
at lower end mm. 
Length of hook 5 mm. 
Length of groove mm. 
at base of hook 7 mm. 
{| at lower end 5 mm. 

The decoration on the back of this specimen represents human 
figures and various symbols carved in low relief, but distinct and 
sharp in outline. As will be seen by referring to the illustration, 
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Carved surface, back, full size. 


ANCIENT MEXICAN ATLATL (SPECIMEN A) 
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the decoration is rather uniform and well balanced; the larger and 
more prominent figures extend down the median line, while the 
lesser are placed on either side. In this respect it differs essentially 
from the other specimen, as a comparison of the plates will show. 

On the front a narrow line of carving extends along each side of 
the groove, beginning at the upper end and terminating at a point 
opposite the end of the carved surface on the back. The groove 
and hook are without decoration, but are covered with a layer of 
gold. 

Specimen # (plate xxi1) is the shorter of the two and is the 
finest example of the ancient Mexican atlatl or spear-thrower known 
to exist. Its dimensions are: 


baseiof HOOK ro mm. 


Width of grooves < 

The peculiarity of this unique specimen is that it has two 
grooves on the front surface, instead of the single groove, extend- 
ing from the hooks to the lowerend. If this atlatl was ever actually 
used, which appears to be doubtful, it was evidently intended to 


a b 


Fic. 13.—Sections of the two atlatls at the ends of the carved surfaces, (Exact size. ) 


hurl two arrows or spears simultaneously, thus increasing its effec- 
tiveness as a weapon. 

The complicated decoration on the back, in which are introduced 
representations of human figures, various symbols, and animal 
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designs, is carved in high, bold relief, extending from 3 mm. to 
5 mm. above the surface or background, on which is represented a 
symbolic design in very low relief, the whole being covered with 
gold. The carving on the back is divided by two transverse ridges 
into three distinct sections of unequal size. In each of the end sec- 
tions are represented two human figures facing inward. In the 
central section, which includes about four-fifths of the entire carved 
surface, the decoration is more intricate and confused, and will 
require one well versed in Aztec lore to decipher the various 
figures and symbols portrayed. 

The front of this atlatl, as above stated, has two grooves, thus 
constituting a new type, of which this is the only known specimen. 
The three ridges between which extend the two grooves are of equal 
size, being about 3 mm. high and 4 mm. wide at the bottom. The 
bottoms of the grooves are flat and are decorated with a simple 
design of incised lines. The decoration begins at the ends of the 
hooks and extends as far as the end of the carved surface on the 
back. The designs in the two grooves are different. The hooks 
at the upper end of the grooves are carved in low relief, a human 
figure, standing and facing inward, being represented on each. 


It is to be regretted that the history of these two most interest- 
ing objects is not known, but it is evident they have been in Flor- 
ence for several centuries. They probably belonged to the collec- 
tion sent by Cortés to Charles V of Spain and by him presented to 
Pope Clement VII, himself a Medici. 

The atlatl in the Kircheriana Museum in Rome’ is similar to 
the Florence specimens, being richly carved and covered with gold. 
Possibly the three belonged at one time to the same collection. 
The Italian museums are certainly fortunate in possessing the three 
most valuable and interesting examples of the ancient Mexican 
spear-thrower known to exist. 


1 This specimen was described, but not figured, by Mrs Zelia Nuttall in her paper 
‘<The Atlatl or Spear-thrower’’ published in 1891 by the Peabody Museum as No. 3 of 
Vol. 1 of its Archeological and Ethnological Papers. The dimensions of this specimen, 
according to Mrs Nuttall, which I quote for comparison, are: Length, 558 mm. ; width 
of upper end, 37 mm. ; of lower end, I9 mm. 
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A specimen in the British Museum’ is decorated with carving 
covered with gold on the back only, the front being entirely plain. 
In one respect, however, this is the most perfect of the four; the 
finger-loops still remain bound on near the lower end. But there 
is nothing to indicate that similar loops were originally attached to 
the three specimens in the Italian museums. 

The atlatl in Berlin belongs to a type different from those to 
which I have referred. 


1The late Dr Hjalmar Stolpe described and figured this specimen in colors in 
Internationales Archives fiir Ethnographie, vol. 111, 1890, p. 234. The length of the 
specimen is given as 506 mm. ; width of upper end, 33 mm. ; of the lower end, 23 mm. 
FLORENCE, ITALY, 
April, 1905. 


SOME VIRGINIA INDIAN WORDS 
By WILLIAM R. GERARD 


To the April-June, 1904, number of the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
poLocist I contributed an article on ‘The Tapehanek Dialect of 
Virginia,” a subject which I had had under study for several years and 
which concerned a peculiar Virginia speech that, in its phonetics, 
was almost identical with the dialects of the Cree group or division 
of the Algonquian language. In a notice of that article, in the 
October-December, 1904, number of this journal, Mr William 
Wallace Tooker expresses, in regard to the meaning of a certain num- 
ber of the words mentioned therein, opinions that differ very widely 
from those which I hold, and which I perhaps too briefly stated. 
It seems proper, therefore, that I should again go over as much of 
the ground as the space accorded me will permit, in order to explain 
more fully the reasons for the statements that I made and which 
have been called in question by Mr Tooker, whose ideas in regard 
to the manner in which Algonquian phrase-words are constructed 
are extremely novel and differ very materially from those which I 
have gained by a quarter of a century’s study of the dialects of 
this linguistic family, radically, grammatically, comparatively, and 
especially from the view point of its laws of letter-change, and 
are certainly far removed from those of the ancient framers of the 
language. I shall state at the outset that after a careful examina- 
tion of Mr Tooker’s article, which is remarkable, among other 


things, for the positiveness of its assertions, unmodified by an 


occasional qualification of ‘perhaps’ or possibly,’”? and which 
call to mind the Abnaki saying that xekemat ghelusin, I see no 
reason whatever for changing a single one of the views of a philo- 
logical nature that were expressed in my former article. 
Winauk. — Mr Tooker, following Dr Trumbull, believes that 
this name stands for waen-ohke, and means the ‘going-around 
place.’ There are three objections to this view, any one of which 
would be fatal. In the first place, the name was not that of a 
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promontory, but of a piece of land of which the southern extremity 


terminated in a low meadow point on James river! (‘ Careless 
Point,” as Captain Archer named it). In the second, the prepo- 
sition zwaéenu, ‘round about,’ belongs to the dialects of Massa- 
chusetts, none of which was spoken on James river.?. In the third, 
wacenu ohkeit (that is, oke with the postpositive preposition, as Al- 
gonquian grammar requires in such a case) means ‘round about 
the land,’ ‘earth,’ or ‘country, 
not be used as a name for a locality. The place was doubtless 


not ‘going-around place,’ and could 


named from the presence there of a conspicuous specimen of zd, 
or sassafras, a tree which in favorable situations attains a great 
height. 

Appamatuck. — By a slip of the pen, I stated that this name was 
given to several places situated in the vicinity of a river-bend. Al- 
though the name is applicable to any decided curve in a tidal river, 
there is no evidence that it was given to any other in Virginia than 
the very wide one which james river makes previous to the influx 
of the Appomattox at City Point. It was a locality on this bend 
that the first explorers of the river knew as the ‘‘ Country of Apa- 
matica.’’ This word, spelled also Apamatecoh, stands for Apama- 
wku, or better, Apameétéku, and means ‘river-bend.’ It was the 
designation of a tract of land on which stood an Indian village of 
the same name on the site (according to Jefferson) of Bermuda 
Hundred, in Chesterfield county. The word in a verbal form is 
apamétékwé, meaning the ‘river makes a bend,’ ‘turns about,’ and 
is cognate with Ojibwe adamitigwéia, in which the suffix za is that 
of an impersonal verb. The root apam, adam, ‘to turn around,’ is 
found in the dialects of Cree, Ojibwe, Abnaki, and Massachusetts, 
and probably in those of ail other Algonquian groups. The suffix 
-ttkwé = Nipissing -tikwéia, = Ojibwe -tigwéta, = Cree -ttkwéiaw, 
means ‘ (tidal) river.’ 

Prof. Schele Devere (Americanisms, p. 63) tells his readers that 
the name is “from Ajomator, the Indian for Tobacco-plant 
Country”?! Mr Tooker, inspired by a picture of a mulberry tree, 

1<¢, asharpe point, which is parte of «’’—Archer. 

2«< The analysis of a geographical name must be sought in the language spoken by 
the name-givers.’’—Trumbull in Co//. Conn. Hist. Soc., U, p. 50. 
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with an Indian “ queen”’ sitting on a mat beneath it, derives the 
name from af/fu, ‘he (or she) sits,’ ‘abides,’ ‘ remains,’ ‘ rests,’ and 
-metuc or -matuck, ‘a tree,’ and imagines that, by hyphenating 
these two words, he converts the intransitive verb apz into a par- 
ticipial adjective and gives the compound the meaning of ‘ resting 
tree’! In support of his ‘‘etymology,” he offers, as cognates, 
“Cree apiw-mistick (Lacombe), appu-mistick (Howse).” It is 
hardly necessary to say that these two scholarly men, Pére La- 
combe and Mr Howse, never hyphenated these two words, as 
might seem to be the case from the enumeration of Mr Tooker’s 
so-called ‘‘ cognates.” 

Chickahominy.—The fact that the three last syllables of this word 
constitute those that form the name of a well-known food product 
has led to the erroneous conclusion that the two words are in some 
way connected, and also to the delusion that the suffix in each of 
them stands for the inseparable substantival -727, meaning ‘ fruit,’ 
‘seed,’ or ‘grain,’ and sometimes used specifically to designate a 
grain of Indian corn. Such was the idea of Professor Devere, who 
derived the name from the impossible word checahaminend, to 
which he ascribed the meaning of ‘land of much grain.’ Mr 
Tooker also seeing in the word some reference to Indian corn, and 
laboring under the mistaken belief that it was the name of a people 
and not of a place, offers in explanation of it a word of so novel 
construction that I shall pause for a moment to analyze it. This 
word, to which he attributes the meaning of ‘ coarse-pounded corn 
people,’ is chick-aham-min-anough. In his explanation of this com- 
pound,’ he tells us that the element -aham is a “special affix or 
verb” (sc), which implies that he ‘“ beats or batters” the object 
min after the manner of the root-word or prefix chick. In the 
eastern Algonquian dialects the intransitive verbal suffix -hdam and 
the corresponding transitive -/amén, denote forcible action, and, 
when combined with roots meaning ‘to hit,’ or ‘strike,’ form intran- 
sitive and transitive verbs that assert, respectively, that the sub- 
ject ‘pounds’ or ‘ brays,’ or ‘pounds it’ or ‘ brays it’ (something 
inanimate). Since -4dé is an intransitive suffix, and intransitive 
verbs do not govern objectives, it is difficult to see why Mr Tooker 
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should select an object for his intransitive verb and why he should 
suffix it to the latter, for even had his verb a transitive form, the 
object could not be affixed to it, but would have to consist of a 
substantive standing apart. In order to indicate the manner in 
which the object is brayed, he selects the adjective ztchi, which he 


uses in the sense of ‘ coarse,’ a meaning which it could not possibly 
have. This adjective denotes, primarily, superiority or preeminence, 
and, when employed in the sense of ‘large,’ or ‘great,’ signifies 
that the thing qualified is large or great as compared with some 
object of the same class or similar to it. From its peculiar mean- 
ing it could not be used as a root for a verb expressing forcible 
action. Having abbreviated this adjective to ciz, Mr Tooker finds 
that he needs a & in his word and thereupon boldly affixes this 
letter to the adjective and thereby forms a root' of entirely different 
meaning. Of the suffix anough, of the meaning of which I have to 
confess my ignorance, Mr Tooker regards the terminal y in the 
word Chickahominy as a “softened” form. It will be seen from 
this brief analysis that the combination under consideration does 
net constitute a word, but is simply a collocation of vowels and 
consonants. 

In the eastern Algonquian dialects, verbs having the inanimate 
active transitive form of the class ending in -méx? had the peculi- 
arity that they could be used as passive participial adjectives, * and, 
from this sense, could pass to that of substantives. 

The Indians of Virginia (like those of the three Americas, from 
Maine as far south as to Peru) made a very nutritious food prepara- 
tion by parching Indian corn and reducing it to a fine powder, 
which they called rokéhamén, ‘softened.’ This word is cognate 
with Abnaki xk’ hamén, used as a designation for flour, and with 
Lenape /ok’hamén, used as a name for bran or shorts. In Stra- 
chey’s time (1610-13), this word had undergone no alteration ; but 
later on, it became, in the pronunciation of English-speaking people, 
vockahominte (Beverly, 1705), rockahomine (Lawson, 1709), rocka- 


1 Kitchik, ‘to be speckled,’ ‘spotted,’ ‘dappled.’ 

2 This suffix has been spelled with all the short vowels of the alphabet: -mdz, 
man, mén, min, min. 

3For example: Natick, ‘he names it,’ (pass. adj.) 
‘named’ ; ‘he writes it,’ (pass. adj.) ‘written.’ 
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hominy (Byrd, 1728). Again, the natives of Virginia, by boiling 
the acorns of the basket and live oaks (Quercus michauxii and Q. 
virens) in water, extracted therefrom an oil which they called mané- 
hamén, ‘ removed from,’ ‘skimmed from.’ In the pronunciation of 
the settlers this word soon became monohominy. The Virginians 
also made a food product by coarsely cracking Indian corn, win- 
nowing away the chaff, and sifting out the flour, and, to it, as well 
as to the porridge prepared from it, applied the name of z#séhute- 
hémén, meaning ‘crushed by pounding’ (from 7, prosthetic vowel ; 
séku, a root meaning ‘to crush’; ¢, a particle denoting that the 
action expressed in the root is done with a blow or stroke ; and 
hemén, a verbal suffix denoting, in the transitive form of the verb, 
instrumental action upon an inanimate object). Strachey appears 
to have been acquainted with this word only in such corrupted 
forms as usketehamun, uskatahomen, and usketehamun, The Eng- 
lish colonists soon became very familiar with this Indian food prod- 
uct, but, finding its aboriginal name altogether too cumbersome for 
current use, contracted the already corrupted word to its verbal 
suffix, homen, hamun, homin, etc., and, rounding off this dsjunctum 
membrum with a vowel, formed such terms as homeni, hamuni, 
homini, etc. The very first mention, in print, of this abbreviated 
word is found in the form of homini in Smith’s 7rve Travels, Ad- 
ventures and Observations, p. 43 (1630). Thus originated a term 
concerning the source and meaning of which there has been, up to 
the very present (the writing of these lines), more speculation than 
about any other Indian word that has entered the English language. 

A few miles above the mouth of a tributary of James river was 
situated the town ' of a “lustie and daring people” (independent of 
Powhatan) on a tract of land called 7shikehaémén? (or, in the spell- 
ing of the period, Chicohomin, Chickahaman, Chickahamin), meaning 
‘scraped,’ ‘swept,’ and implying a clearing. Smith, who was the 
first to visit this town (on the morning of November 10, 1607), 


1 The exact location of this town, which must have been of some importance, is not 
known, since it does not appear on Smith’s map; but we know from the 7rue Relation 
that it was situated between the mouth of the river and the town of Manascosick, which 


lay at a point 10 or 12 miles upstream. 
2 This verb is found in every Algonquian dialect from Maine to Virginia. It is from 


the root ¢s7# (1) ‘to scrape’ ; (2) ‘to sweep.’ 
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made its name known in the form of C/ickahamania, a spelling in 
which the Latin toponymic suffix -z@ was an addition of his own, 
just as was the same suffix in such Indian names as Tanxitania and 
Shakaconia. The various writers of the period changed Smith’s 
expletive syllables to ¢, a, ze, and y, the latter of which prevailed.’ 
Thus originated the name Chickahominy, a word which, like vocka- 
hominy and monohominy, has preserved its root and taken on a par- 
agogic syllable, while Aozmzny, with its expletive syllable, is simply 
the corrupted suffix of a verb which has suffered the apheresis of 
its root (sékw, ‘to crush’). 

Pamaunkee, — This was the general name for a tract of land in 
what is now King William county, beginning at the confluence of 
what are called the Pamunkey and Mattapony rivers, and, accord- 
ing to Smith’s description, was characterized by numerous high hills 
composed of sand — probably drift-sand and hence sloping. Speak- 
ing of the religious observances of the Powhatans, Smith says that 


‘their principall Temple or place of superstition is at Vétamussack? 
at [that is, in] Pamavnke.” Mr Tooker, jumping at the conclusion 


that these words form a compound, hyphenates them and, in a 
former essay,® thus proceeds to analyze them: U+¢, he tells us, 
means ‘at,’ or ‘in.’ It really did have that meaning in some of the 
dialects of Massachusetts, to which the use of it was confined, and 
none of which was ever spoken on the Pamunkey. A/ussa, hesays, 
means ‘woods.’ The Virginia word m7issc designated a ‘log’ or 
‘billet of wood,’ not wood or woods in the sense of a collection of 
trees. To the terminal -ack Mr Tooker ascribes the meaning of 
‘place,’ probably having in view the word af, ‘land,’ ‘country,’ 
‘earth.’ The second element of his compound, Pamaunkee, Mr 
Tooker states to be a “ form of a verb to hide ( pamukque, Eliot).” 

Uttamussack (= témésack, with prosthetic 7), which Mr Tooker 


1 The practice of adding a syllable to the suffix of passive adjectives of this class was 
not confined to the people of the South, for we find an example of it in the North. The 
Lenape Indians of New Jersey called the thin-shelled nut of the shag-bark hickory (Cavya 
alba), séhuskandémén, meaning ‘crushed with the teeth.’ Among the many corruptions 
which this word underwent in the vicinity of New York City was that of cuskatominy. 

2 Utamussac was at the head of the second northerly bend of the Pamunkey, west of 
the fork, and was the site of a place put down on Jefferson’s map as Quinlan. 

3 Aleonguian Series, 1X. 
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has so carefully analyzed, was the Virginia name for a knife,’ a 
sharp edged piece of flint or quartzite, generally of triangular shape. 
The word is an apocopated form of ‘tamésdékan, meaning, literally, 
a ‘sharp-edged cutting utensil.’ Uttamasack was probably the 
name of an Indian “ workshop,” where these implements were manu- 
factured. The word may be an abbreviation of ‘amésdkanikan, 
meaning ‘ place where knives are made.’ 

Never having seen in Eliot’s translation of the Bible, or in any 
of his writings, such a word as pamukgue, meaning ‘to hide,’ my 
curiosity led me to look it up. Upon examining the Natick Dic- 
tionary, I found therein the inanimate passive verbal adjective 
assompamukquodt, which Eliot uses in the sense of ‘hiding place,’ 
although the meaning of the word is almost directly the reverse, 
viz., ‘it is seen in a certain manner,’ ‘it appears so.’” The word is 
formed from the adverb of manner, as, ‘so,’ ‘in such a way,’ and 
the inanimate passive adjective (w)ompamukguodt, ‘it is seen.’ 
Eliot (as well as Cotton) was in the habit of irregularly and unnec- 
essarily * forming another adjective from this class by rejecting the 
termination -a¢ and substituting ¢ (= 72) therefor. His new word 
in the present case was assompamukque. Here, then, we find the 
origin of Mr Tooker’s pamukgue, which, as will be observed, con- 
sists of ~, the characteristic of the root womp, ‘to see’ or ‘be 
seen,’ and the formative syllables amukgue. To the above-men- 
tioned remarkable compound its author ascribes the meaning of ‘a 
place of secrecy in the woods’ ! 

As I have already stated, pamaunkee ( = pama"ki) means ‘ slop- 
ing hill,’ or ‘rising upland,’ from pam (pem, plm, pum, according 
to dialect), ‘sloping,’ ‘slanting,’ ‘oblique,’ and -a"%z, ‘hill,’ 
‘mountain,’ or ‘highland’; = Ojibwe -df:, ‘hill’ or ‘mountain,’ 
in such words as xisséhi, ‘at the bottom of a hill,’ ogidaki, ‘on a 
hill,’ awassaki, ‘beyond the hill.’ The particle a"k, denot- 


1Tn Smith’s vocabulary we find ‘‘ Pamesacks. Kniues,’’ where the terminal s is a sign 
of the English plural, and the inital P an error of the press for 7. Strachey writes the 
word damassac. 

? Blunders of this kind are not infrequent in Eliot’s writings. 


3Unnecessarily, because the new adjective had precisely the same meaning (that of 
a passive participial adjective) for the reason that the 4w (4) of the suffix is a particle 
characteristic of the passive voice. 
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ing ‘height’ or ‘elevation,’ is used in several Algonquian dialects ; 
e. g.: Abnaki pema"kké, the ‘high land slopes,’ pucka"ku, ‘ sandy 
hill,’ a"bagwa"ki, ‘under shelter of a hill,’ xéssa"ki'ré, ‘he goes to 
the bottom of a hill,’ wsa"kuk, ‘on a hill’; Natick soka"kwat, a 
height (lit. ‘it is very high’); Lenape mdéna"gihleu (corrupt. to 
Monongahela), ‘ it (earth) separates from (mdz) the hill (a"g) and 
slides quickly (-z4/ew), an impersonal adjective verb used substan- 
tively as a designation for a landslide. But why multiply examples, 
when the meaning of the word under consideration is so clear ? 
Wirowokomako.— Mr Tooker says that this word is “easy of 
identification ” (interpretation), and yet, instead of at once interpret- 
ing it for himself, goes back nearly three hundred years (after 
stopping for a moment with Trumbull in order to get the latter’s 
opinion) and consults Strachey, who gives him the information, 
which, without examination, he unhesitatingly accepts, that the 
word ‘by interpretacion signifies Kinge’s house.’ What little 
Strachey knew about the language of the Indians with whom he 
came into contact was merely that which he gained by ear. He 
knew that the first two syllables of the word under consideration 
were found in the name for “ king,’ and jumped to the conclusion 
that the shorter word was incorporated in the longer, whereas the 
only thing that the two vocables have in common is the root. 
The name Wirowokoméko was applied to a tract of land ‘“ vpon 
salt water, in bredth two myles’ (Smith), and not to Powhatan’s 
house, the breadth of which must have fallen short of that figure 
by 10,540 feet at the very least estimate. As I have before stated, 
wirowokomako means “fertile land.’’ It is cognate with Natick 
winuo komik, which Cotton interprets ‘fat ground,’ and is from 
the root wvo, = Natick winu, = Naskapi we/u, = Montagnais weru, 
= Prairie Cree weyo (and, in Old and Modern Lenape, by change 
of characteristic, wld, = Old and Modern Abnaki w/a), ‘to 
be rich,’ ‘fecund,’ ‘ prolific,’’ and (of land) ‘fertile’ or ‘ productive.’ 
The name for a native ruler among the Virginians, variously 
written wiroans, weroance, werowance, and wyroaunce, means ‘he 


1Tt is in this sense that it is found in the Natick and Lenape name for the grape, 
winomin and wilam, ‘ prolific fruit.’ 
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is rich,’ or, more accurately, ‘he lives (or exists) in affluence.”! 
The suffix -ans, -ance, -aunce, isa contraction (die to the shifting of 
the accent forward to 9, the characteristic of the root) of -a"¢’s, for 
-a"tés, for -a"tésu,”? = Ojibwe -atisi, = Cree -dtisiu, an animate ver- 
bal adjective suffix denoting a manner of being, of existence, or 
of behavior, and also character. 

Aitowh, a ‘ball.—Mr Tooker thinks that I deserve great credit 
“in a measure,” for my remarks on this word, but that I did “not 
go far enough into the subject to show the exact status of the radical. 
The word did not signify ‘a ball,’ ‘a round thing Had I gone 
a little farther into the subject, I might have stated that the Nas- 
kapi (Cree) form of the root is zw, whence the substantive ¢vuan, 
defined in that dialect as a ‘ball,’ ‘globe,’ or ‘any round object.’ 


Still, I did not say, or even intimate, that the root means ‘to be 
round.’ 

My statement that the root is found in the formative of words re- 
lating to the game of lacrosse started Mr Tooker ona line of profound 
philological inquiry that led to a remarkable result. Finding that, 
in Ojibwe, the name for ‘ball-play’ is pagaadowewin, he at once 
came to the conclusion, on the doctrine of resemblances, that the 
“equivalent of the Powhatan term is more fully displayed in the 
[Narragansett] word pauochautowwin, ‘a Bable [=a bauble] to 
play with.’”’ Erroneously dividing this word, he confidently states 
that the latter is from padwochau ‘to play,’ and autow, ‘a bauble.’ 
Pauochau, however, does not mean ‘to play,’ but ‘he (or she) plays,’ 
or ‘dances.’ Now, it is quite evident that if a¢ow were a substan- 
tive, it could not be suffixed to a verb, either intransitive or transi- 
tive. The fact of the matter is simply this: in Narragansett, -¢ozw- 
win (written also by Roger Williams -towzwin, -teouwin, and -dcouin) 
is an inanimate active transitive verbal suffix. The intransitive verb 


1 The Pequot-Mohegan name, also, for a chief was wéydwa’ghu, ‘he is rich’ 
(lives in affiuence ; == Caniba wirawighw). 

2 In the writing of Indian words, the failure to note the sound of ¢ or d when pre- 
ceded by a long or nasalized vowel was a common practice in colonial times. Thus, 
Eliot writes aznchemukau for atshimukeu; puthonchu for putatshu, etc. A similar eli- 
sion of ¢ sometimes occurred in English words as written by some of the early visitors to 
this country. Thus, Hariot, who wrote wiroans, Smith, werowance, and Strachey, 
weroance, respectively, wrote inhabitans, inhabitaunce, and inhabitance for the English 


word inhabitants. 
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pauochau means, as above stated, ‘he (or she) plays,’ or ‘dances,’ 
and the transitive.verb fawochaulowwin means ‘he (or she) plays 
(or dances) with it’; hence, passively (according to Narragansett 
grammar), ‘ what is played with,’ say a bauble, or ‘what is danced 
with,’ say some object held in the hand. In like manner we have 
monaskunem (intransitive) ‘he weeds,’ and monaskunemaitowwin 
(transitive) ‘he weeds with it’; hence, passively,‘ what is weeded 
with,’ i. e., a hoe (not a bauble !). 

It will be seen from this that there is the same etymological 
connection between the Ojibwe and Narragansett words above cited 
as there is between the.English word dad//, a ‘sphere,’ and da//, a 
‘dance,’ that is to say, none whatever. 

Attaangwassuwk (Strachey) = Gla"kwisak, a ‘star..—In com- 
menting on this word, Mr Tooker observes that Mr Gerard believes 
it ‘to be a plural form, but his mistake is evident when we compare 
the name with its cognates, for the long (sc) form is seemingly 
attaang, ‘a star,’ +-wassuwk (= Natick wohsumuk, ‘bright’ or ‘shin- 
ing,’ Lenape waseleu, ‘ bright’), hence ‘a shining star’ or ‘he ap- 
pears shining’’*! It would require but the most elementary 
knowledge of Algonquian grammar to know that an adjective used 
attributively cannot be suffixed to the noun which it qualifies. To 
express the idea that a ‘star shines’ or ‘is bright,’ ‘ shining,’ ‘ bril- 
liant,’ or ‘sparkling,’ requires the use of a predicative verbal adjec- 
tive that affirms or predicates of the star that it has the property of 
brilliancy, brightness, or luminosity ; as, for example, Cree wészsuzw 
atakw, ‘the star shines’ (lit. ‘is brilliant’ or ‘shining’); Ojibwe 
wassenagoshka andng, ‘the star shines’ (lit. ‘is brilliant,’ ‘ bright,’ 
‘shining ’). 

The Algonquian names for star (that is to say, those that are 
cognates of the one under consideration) are divided into two classes, 
one embracing primitive and the other diminutive terms—diminutive 
in form, but not necessarily so in sense, since the Algonquian dimin- 
utive suffix sometimes denotes regard, endearment, or affection. 
The characteristic & or g of these names is always accompanied with 
zw, or, in dialects in which that letter is not pronounced, 0. This 
letter may be lost in the pronunciation of the simple form of the 
word, but always makes its appearance when the latter takes a suffix 
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beginning with a vowel. In fact, it is a part of the characteristic. 
In the word under consideration the primitive form is G/a"kw ; is is 
a diminutive ; and -d@ is an animate plural suffix. 

Atemus, ‘dog.’— Mr Tooker says that he agrees with Trumbull, 
who considered the forms ati, anum, arum, alum, ayim, etc., as 
derivatives from distinct elements, i. e., ‘‘those words which have 
the ¢in ‘certain positions,’ like the Powhatan attemous, Cree atin, 
Abn. atié, Pequot afteah, indicate that the word is related to the 
Natick verb adchu, ‘he hunts,’ while those with the form axum, 
alum, or arum are from the verb annumaii, ‘he holds [it] with his 
It is evident from these remarks and others of like char- 


mouth. 
acter made elsewhere in Mr Tooker’s article, that phonetics play no 
part with him in the study of linguistics. A very slight acquain- 
tance with the laws of Algonquian letter-changes, most of which are 
invariable, would show that the names for dog given in my study 
of the subject are cognate words ; and, moreover, are radical. Dr 
Trumbull never made the remarkable statement that Cree atim 
(dim. a¢zmus) and Abnaki a¢é were related words ; but what he did 
say was that azé and its Pequot cognate were related to adchu, ‘he 
hunts.’ There is no more etymological connection between atm 
and até than there is between the English words hound and hunt, 
or ear and hear, or between Cree ati, = Ojibwe anim = Caniba 
arem (primitive form), ‘dog,’ and Cree atim, = Ojibwe anim, = 
Caniba avem, ‘to turn the back upon.’ In explanation of the Massa- 
chusetts word axum, Dr Trumbull suggested the transitive verb 
annumtai, to which he ascribed the meaning of ‘he holds it (some 
animate object) with the mouth.’ There are several objections to 
this view : (1) the word used by Trumbull in this sense really means, 
as Eliot employs it, ‘he helps him’; (2) active transitive verbs 
are never used by the Algonquians in the nomenclature of animals ; 
(3) Natick axum and its cognates are radical words, the character- 
istic of which is accompanied with zw (or o in some western and 
northern dialects) which, although it may be lost in pronunciation, 
always makes its appearance when the word takes a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel (a diminutive or plural).' 


1 Speaking of the sound of this letter, which, when it accompanies the characteristic 
of a root, often distinguishes from each other roots and radical words of an otherwise 
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Mr Tooker remarks that Mr Gerard writes: ‘Another Lenape 
word for dog ... is mowekaneu,' ‘he eats bones.’”’ ‘On the con- 
trary,’’ confidently asserts the commentator, “‘ the word signifies ‘ he 
cries or howls inthe dark’ ”’! In support of this extraordinary ety- 
mology, the only explanation that he offers is the mere mention of 
the Natick verb mai, ‘he cries,’ ‘weeps.’ As to how such a verb 
could take a suffix kaneu to give it the meaning of ‘he cries in the 
dark,’ we, like the dog during his weeping, are all ‘‘in the dark.”’ 
I do not think it probable that it ever occurred to an Algonquian to 
speak of the weeping of a dog. The Algonquian verb meaning ‘ he 
howls’ is onomatopoetic, and, in one of its forms, resembles the 
English word: Naskapi (Cree) a/v, = Natick unu, = Ojibwe ono, 
= Prairie Cree oyuzw, etc. (compare Latin w/ulat, ‘he howls,’ Greek 
viaw, ‘he howls,’ and German er hez/t, ‘he howls’). 

It is perhaps known to every student of Algonquian (if it is not, 
it ought to be) that one of the commonest methods of forming verbs 
is by the incorporation of substantives or of semi-radicals represent- 
ing substantives. JJ/oweu means ‘he (or she) eats animate food,’ or 
food which is classed among animate objects. In Lenape, by incor- 
porating an, ‘bone,’ we have mowekaneu, ‘he eats bones’; in 
Caniba, by incorporating the semi-radical -a"vaghw, meaning 
‘snow,’ we have mowa" riaghweé, ‘he eats snow’; in Cree, by in- 
corporating £unz, ‘snow,’ taken as animate, we have mowdkuneu, ‘he 
eats snow’; in Narragansett, by incorporating the word a/tokw, 
‘deer,’ we have modattokweu, ‘he eats deer,’ and, by changing the 
intransitive to a verbal adjective suffix, we have moattokwus, ‘ deer- 
eater,’ a name for the black wolf, called also deer-wolf.? All this is 
simple, and of so very elementary a character that it did not occur 
to me to furnish an analysis of the word mowekaneu in my article.* 


identical form, but of very? different meaning, Dr A. S. Gatschet, in speaking of the 
Abnakis, says: ‘* The Indians who are in daily intercourse with white people are apt to 
lose this queer sound [something like Zz in the French word zt] altogether from their 
colloquial language, but the more aboriginal an Indian remains the more frequently it 
will be heard when he converses in his vernacular.’’ 

1 This word is written phonetically moékaneu by Zeisberger, but more correctly as 
above by Cummings, in Schoolcraft’s ‘‘ Indian Tribes.’’ 

2««These . . . are called Deer Wolfs, because they are accustomed to prey upon 
Deer.’’ —Josselyn, New Englands Rarities, p. 15. 

3To those who are entering on the study of Algonquian, or to those who have 
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Cuttoundy = kitu"ju, — This, positively states Mr Tooker, “like 
many of the sounds uttered by animals . . . is of onomatopoetic 
origin; hence to attribute its derivation to a verb signifying ‘to 
make a noise,’ or ‘to speak,’ is a mistake, and to make cawcawwas- 
sough, ‘a captain,’ . . . a derivative from ‘bark of a dog’ is equally 
erroneous.” It is equally erroneous to impute to me any such 
puerile statements as those just mentioned. All that I said was 
that Azztu"7u was a doublet of £arusu, a statement which would be 
as incomprehensible to a person who was not thoroughly familiar 
with the primitive and derivative meaning of Algonquian roots,’ and 
with the regular letter changes which they undergo in passing from 
one group of dialects to another, as would be, for example, to a 
person ignorant of ‘“ Grimm’s law,” the statement that the two 
English words g/ory and slave, of so dissimilar appearance, are 
cognates. <Aztu"ju is not an onomatopoetic word for the simple 
reason that it is not from an onomatopoetic root. Its root is Azizi, 
= Cree fitu or kito, and this, by regular letter change, = the roots: 
Virginia saru, = Peoria karo, = Ojibwe gano, = Natick kéuu, = 
Caniba séru, = Penobscot elu, etc. In order to make it plain how 
it comes about that £7/u"7u and harusu are precisely the same word 
in a different dialectic dress would require the use of more space 


never been able to grasp the principles of Algonquian word-building, which are invari- 
able, very simple, and easily understood, I would recommend the study of a very 
scholarly paper on Some Principles of Algonquian Word-formation contributed by Dr 
William Jones to No. 3, vol. vi, of this journal. 

1 Had Mr Tooker a more accurate acquaintance with this very important subject, he 
would have refrained from making the rash statement (p. 685 ) that there is no Abnaki 
root #a/, ‘fine,’ ‘beautiful,’ ‘good,’ He will find it in Passamaquoddy and Penobscot 


if he looks for it. I am somewhat doubtful (on account of the vowel) as to whether the 
Lenape root for, Rol, ‘fine’ (as in horapeéchen, ‘fe stream’ ) has any connection ex- 
cept that of sense. But we find 4a/awi/, ‘beautiful head,’ in the Va/um Olum. Again, 
for the same reason, Mr Tooker would not have been quite so positive in his assertion 
(p. 686) about the Cree root 4a. There are just four Algonquian roots of this form, 
differing in their initial letter according to dialect. One means ‘to alternate,’ ‘ recipro- 
cate,’ etc.; another ‘to suspend’ or ‘be suspended from’; a third ‘to string’ or ‘to 
thread’; and a fourth ‘to fix one thing to the end of another.’ To each of these roots 
corresponds a Cree root 4a@f. The Ojibwe and Cree adverbs wé/és and eydbitch, ‘again,’ 
mentioned by Mr Tooker, have, of course, no connection whatever with these roots. The 
“fictitious root’?! (p. 686), Niantic and Pequot-Mohegan ya"f is found in the word 
ya pihdneR. Dr Trumbull was the first to call attention to the fact that consonant 
in these dialects corresponds (as in Prairie Cree) to the ~ and 7 of other dialects. 
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than I could reasonably ask for, since questions of grammar as well 
as of phonetics are involved. 

Captain Smith, in his Zrwe Relation, states that the Chicka- 
hominies were governed by their priests assisted by their cawcaw- 
wassoughes. This word is an error of the press for cawcawrrussough, 
= hkakarusu (‘ cockarouse”’), ‘he speaks at some length,’ ‘he 
expatiates,’ iterative form of drusu, ‘he speaks,’ ‘talks.’ This 
was originally the name of an adviser —one who gave his views 
(usually in the form of a harangue, among the Indians), when, at a 
council held by the zzrdance, affairs of ‘‘ state’? were under discus- 
sion. In course of time, the name lost its connotive character and 
became simply denotive of a good hunter or of a man who was 
noted for performing brave or daring deeds.' In the early history 
of Virginia (18th century), the name ‘‘ cockarouse ’’ was adopted in 
English as a term for a person of consequence.” 

It was upon the above-mentioned misspelled word that Dr 
Trumbull (who curiously did not observe the typographical blunder) 
based his word caucauadsu, to which he ascribed the meaning of ‘ he 
incites,’ ‘encourages,’ etc., and which he offered as the origin of 
the English word “caucus.” The root from which Trumbull’s word 
was formed, I have never been able to find. 

Cutsenepo = crenepo, ‘woman.’— Had Mr Tooker more carefully 
read what I had to say about these words, and had taken the pains to 
study them, and had adopted the caution of Trumbull, who was never 
too proud to say “I do not know,” it would have saved him much 
trouble and prevented him from putting into print some very remark- 
able crudities. I stated very plainly that the two words above cited 
were nicknames, which is quite a different thing from saying that 
they were names for woman (z/lier). We know very well that 
the Virginians, like all other Algonquians, had a name for woman, 
properly so called, and that it was apparently tshweu or dskweu, and, 
when suffixed to the personal name of a female, was apocopated to 


-iske. Proceeding upon the assumption that cvexepo was really the 


1««Thus a Fish finding it self intangled, wou’d flounce and often pull him under Water, 
and then that Man was counted a Cockarouse, or brave fellow that wou’d not let go.’’— 
Beverly, Hist. of Virginia, Book 1, p. 33 (1705). 

2 <*Cockerouse is a Man of Quality.’’—Cooke, Zhe Sot-weed Factor, p. 15 (1708). 
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Virginia name for woman (#z/zer), Mr Tooker is led into some very 
curious speculations as to the meaning of the word, which becomes 
so obvious after the root is known, as to need nota particle of 
guesswork ; and, in fact, to use Mr Tooker'’s words, “is compara- 
tively simple.”” Oblivious to the fact that the word has an initial c, 
and that in the analysis of an Algonquian word it is absolutely nec- 
essary that every letter and every syllable shall be accounted for, 
Mr Tooker says that crenepo “is surely [!] the Lenape (New Swe- 
den, Campanius) renappi [= réndpe| ‘man’; Abnaki arenande 
[= arena"be| ‘homme.’” “ Strachey’s cuchenepo or cutsencpo,” he 
proceeds to state, “has the same suffix, zepo (= Natick neepoh, ‘he 
stands erect’), a generic for man occurring in all Algonquian dia- 
lects’’! This is astounding. In what Algonquian dialect or dia- 
lects, I would ask, does xeepo, either disjunctively or as a suffix, 
mean ‘man.’ Is it possible that Mr Tooker supposes that, in the 
Lenape and Abnaki words which he cites, there is a xappi and 
nanbe meaning ‘man’? The suffix -dfé and -a"dé in these words 
is generic for ‘man,’ but the prefix réxz and aréx means ‘true,’ 
‘genuine,’ ‘ natural.’ 

Coming back to crenepo, the word is, as I have already ex- 
plained, from the dissyllabic root 4éré’ (contracted to &rén, owing 
to the short vowel of the first syllable and the accentuation of the 
second), ‘to carry,’ = Lenape gé/é’7 (old Lenape géré’n), = Penob- 
scot = Natick = Pequot-Mohegan énii’n ; with 
the intransitive verbal suffix -pew, denoting, in this form, in nearly 
all Algonquian dialects, action with, by, in, or upon water. The 
contraction of the suffix to fo was doubtless due to the Indians 
themselves, and not to the whites, since Rev. Mr Anthony (a full- 
blood Delaware Indian) states that the Minsis also pronounce the 
syllables -eu of verbal suffixes as long 0. To repeat my former 
statement, which no one with an accurate knowledge of the princi- 
ples of Algonquian word-formation, and the elements of the word 
before him, would, for a moment, venture to question, the word 


means ‘she carries water.’ Such a word, as a nickname, was not 
ill-chosen, since in a warm climate like that of Virginia, where a 
considerable quantity of water must have been needed to allay the 
thirst induced by heat, in addition to that required for culinary and 
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other domestic purposes, and where gourds were employed in lieu 
of pails and pitchers, the woman must have been observed many 
times during the day going to and coming from the water source. 

This was one of the things that attracted the attention of John 
White (artist of Raleigh’s second expedition to Virginia in 1585), 
who devotes one of the plates illustrating de Bry’s edition of 
Hariot’s New found land of Virginia to a woman in her role of 
water-carrier, and who is represented in the act of coming from a 
body of water in the background and carrying in her left hand a 
gourd which the artist states is “filled with sweet liquid,” that is, 
fresh water. 

The word cutsenepo (= kite’ népo, with an assibilated 7) is a cog- 
nate of crenepo, although Mr Tooker prefers to go north and derive 
it from the Narragansett Aufchinnu, a ‘middle-aged man,’' + xeepoh, 
‘he stands’! Aside from the fact that no Algonquian dialect is so 
poverty-stricken as to necessitate the transfer of the name for a 
middle-aged man to a woman,’ and to the fact that the Virginians 
knew nothing about the Narragansett dialect, no compound word 
can be formed in Algonquian by combining a substantive with the 
verb with which it agrees. The two words must stand separate 
and apart as in English.* That is a question of grammar of so ele- 
mentary a character that it ought not to be necessary for me to 
direct attention to it. 

Flickory.—Mr Tooker states that the derivation of this word 
‘has long been known.” ‘“ Long” is not precisely the correct word 
to use, since it was but nine years ago that I made the history and 
meaning of the word known, for the first time, in a journal now out 
of print.‘ Since this publication was not devoted to linguistics, I 
simply gave the etymology of the word, which I now embrace the 
. 1 Kutchinnu, ‘superior man,’ i. e., superior by reason of age. 

2The name for an elderly or old woman, corresponding to utchinnu, was kut- 
chisgua, ‘superior woman,’ 

3 Mr Tooker need not have gone outside of Strachey’s vocabulary for a word resem- 
bling catsenepo, since he might have found therein the word czshenefo, ‘he (or she) 
has finished sleeping.’ It is found in the phrase mzmmascushenepo (= né mas cush- 
enepo), ‘I have been asleep.’ 

4 Garden and Forest, 1X, p. 263 (1896). See also the Atheneum, No. 3591 
(1896), in which the article is quoted by Prof. Walter W. Skeat of Cambridge Univer- 


sity. 
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opportunity of explaining from the view point of grammar. /Pahé- 
hikaré, meaning ‘it is brayed,’ is an inanimate passive adjective 
(which, like all Algonquian impersonal verbal adjectives, can be 
used substantively, as it is in the present case) of which the ani- 
mate or personal form is pakahikasu. Adjectives of this class are 
formed from the inanimate indefinite of active verbs (in the present 
case pakahiken, ‘he (or she) brays,’ something inanimate under- 
stood) by the addition of the suffix -d¢ (Powhatan),' -ddé (Ojibwe), 
-ate (Nipissing), -étew (Cree), for the inanimate passive adjective, and 
of -dsu, = -dso (Ojibwe and Nipissing), -d@swzv (Cree) for the animate 
or personal form. 

It is probably due to the fact that I did not enter into the above 
grammatical details that Mr Tooker thought that there might be 
about it, and so, 


some ‘ conjecture,” something “ quite erroneous’ 
after making a philological foray upon Massachusetts and Lenape 
dictionaries, obtains material for two different combinations in ex- 
planation of the Virginia word, which is practically self-explanatory. 
These are “ Natick pogua-hogkSnie [and] Lenape pogui-hackeney,”’ 
to which are ascribed the meaning of ‘(that which is) made from 
broken or pounded shells’! These two productions are perhaps 
offered merely tentatively with the privilege of withdrawal in 
the future, should they not strike the fancy of philologists. The 
first of these remarkable vocables is composed of the root pokw, 
‘to break,’ and hogkS8nie, ‘made of skins’ (see Natick Dictionary, 
p. 103) and the second of the same root and the Lenape word 
hakey (with an epenthetic 7), the human or animal ‘ body.’ 
Tapahanocke = Rapahanocke (Smith). — Before attempting to in- 
terpret these names, Mr Tooker favors us with the admission that 
they are dialectic forms of the same word. Precisely, and it was this 
very fact, which had never before been suspected, that it was one of 
the objects of my former article to point out and prove by a presen- 
tation of the few remaining fragments of the speech of a Virginia 


1 While making a copy of my former article for the press, I accidently omitted a 
couple of lines of the foot-note on page 317, which stated that the ¢in a few suffixes ending 
in the letters -e, ¢e, few, did not undergo the change of that letter to ~, but that a curious 
exception to this rule (not rule § of the text) was found in the word pdkdahikaré. The 


” 


in this case really ‘‘ proves the rule’’ (rule 5 of the text). 


exception 


XUM 
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people who could not pronounce the letter 7; but, in his attempt to 
explain the origin and meaning of these words, Mr Tooker is obliged 
to take considerable liberty with historical facts in order to adapt 
them to his etymologies. To explain the name Rapahanock, a 
Lenape word of which the meaning is obvious, and which was dupli- 
cated in the name of a river on the east side of Chesapeake bay, 
Mr Tooker prefers to relegate this to the background for the 
moment and to devote his entire attention to its doublet. This, he 
told us in a former essay,’ stood for Toppahanough, meaning, as he 
said, ‘encampment people.’ Such a view was, of course, unten- 
able, for the simple reason that there is no Algonquian root /op 
meaning ‘to encamp,’ and no word anxough, meaning ‘people,’ and 
even if there were such a word, it could not be suffixed directly to 
a verbal root. Since putting this etymology on record, its author 
has changed his opinion, and would now account for the name by 
the syllabic combination toppa-an-ock, meaning, as he thinks, ‘the 
country of exceeding plenty,’ and which he analyzes thus: ¢eppa, 
‘enough’ ‘sufficient,’ ‘plenty,’ + the verbal root az, ‘more than,’ 
‘exceeding,’ ‘surpassing,’ + oc#, ‘country,’ ‘land.’ To such a 
‘word,’ were it permissible so to call it, several serious objections 
may be urged, any one of which would prove its undoing. In the 
first place, the Algonquian root meaning ‘enough,’ ‘ plenty,’ is 7, 
tb, déb (French close ¢),’ and not fop,> which is a radical of very 
different meaning. In the second place, there is no Algonquian root 
an, meaning ‘to exceed,’ ‘surpass,’ or ‘excel,’ and, even if there 
were, it could not occupy the secondary position accorded to it by 
Mr Tooker in the combination which he offers, since Algonquian 
words are not constructed through an assemblage of primordial 
radicals. The root meaning ‘to excel,’ ‘surpass,’ ‘exceed,’ ‘go 
beyond,’ is a dissyllabic one having the form of: Natick, Mohegan, 
and Ojibwe avin = Lenape d/ou, = Quiripi drou, = Prairie Cree 
ayiu, = Wood Cree &thiu, etc. No dissyllabic radical, of course, 
can be split in two. The root: Natick and Narragansett dz = old 

1 Algonquian Series, 1X. 

2 in Narragansett, and in Mohegan, which changes é¢, d, and to @; but 
these two dialects were foreign to Virginia. 

37op, ‘to be immature’ ; (of corn) ‘to be in the milk.’ 


} 
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and modern Lenape, and old and modern Abnaki dv, a/, = Cree 
at, means ‘to be or to become rotten,’ ‘ putrescent,’ ‘corrupt.’ In 
the Natick Dictionary (p. 9), this monosyllabic root is confounded 
with the dissyllabic one above mentioned. The termination -oc/, 
‘country,’ ‘land,’ in Mr Tooker’s combination presumably stands 
for -aki, and this would have given the original word the form of 
Tapahanaki, The root ¢ép under no circumstances (except through 
a typographical blunder in print) could become 7¢f, and so, of 
course, there could be no such word as *¢pahanock ; and tapahanock 
and rapahanock could not be cognates, as Mr Tooker admits that 
they are. 

Since I have discussed this subject with sufficient thoroughness 
and given the meaning of the words in my former article, I shall 
not occupy space with a reiteration of the statements contained 
therein. Under the same root with these two stream-names, I 
placed ¢apantim, the Tapahanek name for deer, and its doublet 
rapantam, meaning ‘he chews again,’ ‘once more.” Mr Tooker 
confidently asserts that ‘‘these two words have quite a different 
meaning, for the termination -avtam .. . is a characteristic forma- 
tive expressing a disposition of the mind [!] and was of common 
use both in Powhatan and Natick.’ ‘In the Powhatan it occurs 
also in ¢sepaantamen, ‘to kiss,’ i. e., ‘to be separately-minded’ [!] ; 

naantam, ‘a wolf, ... i. e., ‘he grieves,’ ‘he is sorrow- 


minded,’ referring to his ‘mournful howling’ ; hence u¢tapaantam 
and rapaantam, when applied to deer and to venison, indicated food 
that ‘enough-minded,’ i. e., ‘satisfied’ or ‘contented them,’ and 
not that which ‘he chews once again’”! To use one of Mr 
Tooker’s phrases, all this ‘‘ presents some curious ideas in specu- 
lative analysis.” 

In the dialects of the Algonquian language, the action of the 
mind is expressed in verbs by a particle placed before an animate 
and an inanimate suffix, which has precisely the same form as that 
which denotes the action of the mouth, but which, of course, has a 


1 


different meaning. In the N-dialects this particle is ¢éz,’ in the 


R-dialects év, in the L-dialects ¢/, in Prairie Cree éy, and in Wood 


1 Eliot writes this particle d7, the acute accent denoting that the vowel has its long 


English sound. In Narragansett and Mohegan it is -é, and in Fox -d. 


XUM 
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Cree é¢i. Since what is called ‘“‘ Powhatan” was an R-dialect, it is 
obvious that a word meaning ‘he is enough-minded,’ ‘ satisfied,’ 
would have had the form of ¢epévéndaim, not that of ¢epantam, in 
which the suffix -axta@m denotes the action of the mouth on an 
inanimate object (understood, since the suffix is intransitive). As 
there could be no root réf corresponding to “/, it follows that 
there could be no word repéréndam, and, according to Mr Tooker’s 
fanciful etymology, there could, therefore, have been but one name 
for the deer, whereas we know that there were two, and that these 
were doublets. 

The same confusion of ideas in regard to verbal suffixes leads 
Mr Tooker to assign to the word ¢sepaantamen, ‘to kiss,’ the mean- 
ing of ‘to be separately-minded,’ although it is supposable that two 
persons who indulge in the act of osculation have one mind in 
common, and, for the time being, at least, ‘‘two hearts that beat as 
one.” Algonquian verbs expressing the act of kissing are formed 
with suffixes denoting the action of the mouth, not of the mind. 
The Virginia word cited above means ‘he (or she) parts the mouth 
on it’ (some inanimate object). The animate transitive form would 
have been ¢sepamawar, ‘she parts the mouth on him,’ or ‘he parts 
the mouth on her.’ In xaantam, the name for wolf, we have still 
another suffix,' which denotes this time the action of the ear. 
Nantéim = Ojibwe nondam, = Natick uutam, ‘he hears’ (any kind 
of noise) ; the name referring to the animal’s well known acuteness 
of ear, which is found also in other members of the dog family. 

Cotacohanauke = Kaiakuhiainék. —In his remarks on this word, 
Mr Tooker is pleased to say that my interpretation of it is an ex- 
ample of ‘‘ curious speculation,” and then proceeds to substitute some 
guesswork of the wildest sort for a statement which has at least in its 
favor the merit of plausibility. If the name is correctly spelled by 
Strachey, the word can have no meaning except the one that I 
assigned to it, i. e., ‘gull creek.’ There would have been nothing 
strange about such a name, since we find in our own geographical 
nomenclature the name of this natatorial bird, which seeks its food 
(mollusks and fishes) in streams and lakes often far inland. The 


1-¢azqweu in the animate transitive form, -/@zez in the inanimate transitive, and -¢d 


in the intransitive. 
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same name in common was formerly (as at present) applied to two 
streams at some distance apart, which Smith calls the ‘two rivers 
of Quiyoughcohanocke.”’ Strachey seems to intimate that this 
spelling is incorrect; and that is probably the case, since no 
meaning can be extracted from the prefix Quxiyoughco, unless 
we suppose that Smith used such spelling in the belief that 
the first part of the word, as he heard it, was a corruption of 
the root found in the name for a priest. This is possible, since he 
relates a story, a mixture of fact and fiction, to the effect that the 
Tapehaneks annually held a sacrifice of children which was pre- 
sided over by a guzyoughcosu, or priest, appointed for the purpose. 
Fifteen children, between the ages of 10 and 15, after having been 
painted white, were passed between two files of men armed with 
bastinadoes, each child being led by a guard who protected it from 
the blows aimed at it by receiving them upon his own naked body. 
After this, some of the children were killed in a wild revelry of 


the would-be bastinadoers in which the latter “tore down trees [!], 
branches and boughs with such violence that they rent the[children’s] 


body.”” The cadavers were then thrown in a heap in a valley, 
while the survivors were kept in the wilderness nine months and 
were finally made priests and conjurors. The practice on which 
this story was based was one that was observed also by the In- 
dians on the north side of the James (and also by those of Mas- 
sachusetts), and was a species of ‘hazing’? to which young 
men were submitted in order to prepare them for entrance into 
public life. This practice, which came to be known to the inhabi- 
tants of Virginia as ‘‘ huskanawing,’’' consisted in selecting a cer- 
tain number of promising young men who had reached the age of 
virility, sending them into the woods under guard, enclosing them 
in a hut, withholding food from them, and dosing them with wsa- 
kan (= ‘it is bitter’), an infusion of the roots of the spreading dog- 


bane (Apocynum androsemifolium), a drug having emetic properties 


1 This word which is now admitted into our dictionaries as a verb and substantive, is 
from Powhatan wskinaweu, ‘he has a new body’ (from wsh7, ‘new,’ naz, ‘body,’ and 
ew, ‘has he’), said of a youth who had reached the age of puberty. The same idea is 
expressed in the Natick word woskitomp, ‘man’ (v7), from zwoskitu, ‘new-born,’ and 
-omp, ‘male’; the idea of the Massachusetts Indians having been that after a youth 
(nunkomp, ‘agile male’) had reached the age of virility he had been created anew. 


242 
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of about two-thirds the strength of the officinal ipecac. The effect 
of this treatment was to make the subjects of it delirious and to 
cause them temporarily to forget everything that had passed in 
their life. Thus, says Beverly, they unlived their former life and 
began as men (prepared to perform the function of priest, cockarouse, 
etc.), by forgetting that they had ever been boys. 

Mr Tooker, after deriving the name of a priest from a supposed 
word guiyoughqu, having the imaginary meaning of ‘boy,’ + the 
adjective sack, ‘black’ or ‘dark-colored,’ which, of course, could 
not be suffixed to the substantive which it qualifies, proceeds to 
say that ‘‘the guzyoughgu-osucks, to use the best notation, were there- 
fore ‘the lesser priests,’ or ‘ black-boyes,’' who were taught or 
chosen to be such; hence Quiyoughqu-ohan-ock, ‘the place or country 
where the lesser priests or boys were beaten or initiated into the 
mysteries of the cult [!],a compound of guzyoughgu + the verb 
[sic] -ohan, ‘to beat,’ or ‘to strike,’ together with the locative ock, 
‘place’ or ‘country.’”” From this it appears that the suffix -anock 
in another stream-name does not, after all, really mean, as we were 
told, ‘exceeding’ or ‘surpassing country,’ but ‘beating country,’ 
and that -ock does not stand for az, ‘land,’ ‘country,’ but is a loca- 
tive suffix, which would, in that event, mean ‘at,’ ‘in,’ or ‘on.’ 
Here we have, indeed, “speculation” run wild.? In what Algon- 
quian dialect, I would ask, is there any semi-radical -/an,* capable 
of entering into composition with the meaning of ‘beating’? In 
what Algonquian dialect is there to be found any word guiyoughgu, 
or any term resembling it, meaning ‘boy’? 


As to the meaning of the Powhatan name for a priest, variously 


1Mr Tooker, in a footnote, says that ‘‘Smith (p. 373) on the margin has: ‘Their 
solemn Sacrifices of Children which they call Black-boyes.’ This I regard as a free trans- 
lation of the word Qutvoughguosuk.’’? Smith’s word ‘‘black,’’ however, is merely a mis- 
print for d/aek,; modern d/eak (Anglo-Saxon d/aec, blac), meaning ‘pale,’ ‘wan,’ 
‘pallid.’ The ‘‘ boyes’’ were so called by Smith, of course, because they were painted 
white. 

2Since there were two Qu?toughcohanocks, there must, therefore, have been two 
‘beating places.’’ This was certainly pretty hard on the Tapehanek ‘‘ black boys.’’ 

3 Jn answer to this question, Mr Tooker, in a footnote, explains it as ‘‘a verb [s7c] 
that appears in several Powhatan names in varying forms, such as ‘Rok-oha-min, parched 
corn ground small.’’’ Of this word I have given the meaning under the name Chicka- 
hominy. 


{ 
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spelled gutyoughcosough, quiyoughcosuck, quiyoughquosicke, qui- 


oquascake, 1 shall offer a suggestion, which may be taken for 
what it is worth. The first vowel z of the root doubtless had its 
long English sound, and we should therefore write it az; the ough! 


= uw, and this, in one spelling, is replaced by 0; the characteristic, 
k, of the root is accompanied with w oro. From these data we 
have the root swaiukw, or kwatokw, which is possibly the Pow- 
hatan form of the Ojibwe root gwakw or gwatakw (= Prairie 
Cree kwvaiaskw, = Wood Cree kwaitiskw), ‘straight,’ ‘straight- 
forward,’ ‘upright,’ ‘just,’ ‘true,’ etc. From this root we should 
have the animate verbal adjective siwaiwkosu or kwatokosu, ‘he is 
straight,’ ‘just,’ ‘true,’ ‘perfect,’ ‘without guile,’ etc. The name 
was applied also by the Powhatans to any one of the petty gods 
whom they worshipped. In Natick the root sampzw, ‘straight,’ was 
used by Eliot with similar derivative meanings: ‘ upright,’ ‘ right,’ 
‘righteous,’ ‘just.’ In Lenape, also, the root schachachg, ‘straight,’ 
is employed in the senses of ‘ upright,’ ‘ right,’ ‘ righteous,’ ‘true,’ 
‘just,’ ‘correct,’ etc. If my surmise in regard to the meaning of 
the root whence the name of a Virginia priest was derived is cor- 
rect, Smith’s Quzvoughcohanok would mean ‘ straight stream’ ; but, 
inasmuch as neither of the creeks so called is straight, the proba- 
bility is that the name given by Strachey is the correct one. 
Massawomek, — My intimation that this word was a mispronun- 
ciation by the English settlers of J/achewomik was unfortunate, 
_ since the two names are merely dialectic forms of the same term. 
A picturesque valley of the Susquehanna, in Luzerne county, 
Pa., is bordered on each side by a broad plain or flat, about twenty 
miles in length, which was formerly the domain of several Lenape 
clans, by whom it was called by a name meaning ‘ great flat’ or 
‘plain,’ which in the guttural Minsi dialect was Jf‘ chewomii.? 
1 The combination og was an orthopeic device used by Smith and other early Eng- 
lish writers in Virginia to represent the peculiar pronunciation of z in Algonquian. 
2 This word with the addition of the postpositive preposition, making J/‘chewomins, 
‘at (or on) the great plain,’ gave rise, through corruption, to the name Wyoming, 
which was rendered famous by Campbell (1809) in his once widely read poem entitled 


Gertrude of Wyoming , whence the application of the name to so many places (and finally 
to a state) in the United States. The Iroquois name for this flat was Skahentowane, 


‘great meadow (or plain),’ a term which was applied also to extensive meadows in 


other localities, and became corrupted to ‘‘ Shenandoah.’’ 
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These Algonquians were conquered and “ put in petticoats”’ by the 
Minquas, a powerful and warlike Iroquoian people, who settled 
upon the land of the vanquished and lived there previous to and 
at the advent of the Europeans. It was certainly these belligerent 
Minquas, and not people of the same linguistic stock from the Great 
Lakes (as Smith supposed) that occasionally organized war parties 
and paddled down the Susquehanna into Chesapeake bay in their 
bark canoes (with which all the Iroquois were provided), and struck 
terror into the hearts of the natives of the tidewater region of Vir- 
ginia. The word Maséwomik means ‘people of the great plain’ ; 
from mds, ‘ great,’ wom, ‘ plain’ or ‘ flat,’ and &, the characteristic 
of the animate plural suffix. 

Mr Tooker says he translates “it ‘those who travel by boat,’ 
massow-omeke,”’ There could be no such Algonquian word formed 
to have that meaning. The Powhatan word to render the English 
phrase ‘those who travel by boat,’ would have been méshurhankik. 
It was nothing surprising to the Virginians that their enemies should 
travel by boat, since that was precisely the way in which they them- 
selves traveled when they went by water. 

Vitasantasough = Utésantisu.—I deeply regret that I made any 
reference to this word, since I have never been able to work out its 
meaning. The origin of the terminal -antdsu is plain enough; that 
is simply an adjective suffix derived from the intransitive verbal suf- 
fix -antam, which, according to the root used with it, might denote 
the action of wearing clothing, eating, accompanying, etc. The 
meaning of the root ¢a@s (Pamptico os) is problematical. A root 
used in one dialect often dies out in others and is replaced therein 
by one of a different form having practically the same meaning. 
No root ¢és that would form a verb with the suffix -andétm can now 
be found in any other dialect. Mr Tooker, taking as his model the 
Narragansett word ecexantowash (miswritten for zz¢nantowash, imp. 
2d sing. of zzznantoweu) ‘speak thou Indian!’ forms a combination 
k uttass-antowash, to which he ascribes the meaning of ‘he speaks a 
strange language.’ Such a word, if I may so call it, would have 


seemed fully as strange to the Powhatans as did the foreigners who 


suddenly appeared among them. In the first place, there is no 
Algonquian root suttass, meaning ‘to be strange’; and, in the 


| | 
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second, if the suffix represents -avfozwew denoting the action of speak- 
ing in the manner designated by the root, it would have here, as in 
the Narragansett word just cited, the form of the 2d pers. sing. of 
the imperative mood. The meaning of the word #tésantasu will 
never be known, and it is therefore useless to make frivolous guesses 
in regard to it. 

Mr Tooker’s etymons of the names for “ paint’ and “ bark dish ”’ 
may be disposed of ina few words. The idea that the first syllable 
in the name for paint is an adjective root meaning ‘ fine,’ ‘ pretty,’ 
‘handsome,’ is very absurd, as well as quite antiquated. If such 
were the case, the root vowel, when the word takes an adjective 
prefix or enters into composition, would be preserved ; but, instead 
of this, the first vowel of the word disappears under such circum- 
stances, thus showing that it is merely expletive. Again, the cog- 
nate Lenape names, in addition to ww/aman, are dlaman and wiila- 
man, and the Prairie Cree name is w2ya@man — words in which, in 
Lenape, neither @/ nor wa/, and, in Cree, neither zz nor wzy means 
‘fine,’ ‘pretty,’ ‘handsome.’ Finally, the comparative study and 
analysis of the word which I presented in my former article, 
and in which I stripped it of its expletive prefix and its forma- 
tive and laid bare its root, gives all that we can ever expect to know 
in regard to aterm the actual meaning of which, like that of the 
name of the kettle, spoon, bark dish, and some other primitive uten- 
sils, has long been lost to the Indians themselves. 

The fact that the names for a bark dish are, as I have already 
fully explained (Amer. Anthropologist, v1, p. 328, f. n.), derived 
from a verb would suffice to show to any one having even but a 
slight acquaintance with Algonquian grammar that -dgan is the 
formative of a verbal noun, and not a generic substantival suffix 
which can be used to form a word in combination with an adjective 
or with a substantive used attributively. Verbs in -dheuw or -ageu, 


and, consequently, substantives in -éga@z can be formed only from 


intransitive verbs or animate adjectives, and never directly from a 
root. The Algonquian root meaning ‘to be concave’ or ‘hollow’ 
is not, as Mr Tooker seems to imagine, cur, wun, ol, on, etc., but: 
Caniba wa"r, Penobscot and Lenape wa/, Natick won (wén), 
Ojibwe wd, Prairie Cree way, Wood Cree wath, etc. From this 
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root is formed the Caniba name for a plate, wa"radé, meaning ‘ it is 
concave.’ In the same dialect, the name fora bark dish is wra*gan, 
a word which, like all its cognates, is derived from an intransitive 
verb formed from a root of which the meaning is lost. 

“From the same element” [z. ¢., the supposed root found in 
the name for a bark dish], says Mr Tooker, is derived the ‘‘ Narra- 
gansett zwannauanounuck, a ‘shallop,. . . from ‘a shallow 


vessel,’ and -anounau, ‘to carry,’ + -#k, ‘that which. 
In this Narragansett word, the generic substantival suffix 
-ounuck (= unik, written also -ontik, = Natick onag-, = Caniba 
-urak, = Lenape -olak, = Ojibwe -ondg, = Cree -ofék) means ‘ boat’ 
or ‘canoe.’ The signification of the substantive prefix w7#nxuauan, 
used attributively, has not been ascertained; but what may be 
stated as absolutely certain is that qw¢énnau does not mean ‘hollow 
(wa) vessel,’ and that axounau does not mean ‘to carry.’ 
Paqwantewun = pakwa"tehun,—In this word Mr Tooker sees 
lurking the Narragansett name for an ‘apron,’ viz., adzfawhun, 
“Hence,” he says, “ pagwantewun = Narr. pahk-autawhun, ‘a clean 
To use Mr Tooker’s language, the Narragansett word 


apron 
shows simply one of those accidental similarities that sometimes 
occur in words belonging to remote dialects, ‘“‘for there is no 
etymological connection between the two names,’’— none whatever. 
The root and grammatical structure of the words differ zz toto. Mr 
Tooker’s grammatical explanation of the structure of the Narragan- 
sett name for “apron,” I am sorry to say, I cannot grasp: ‘ The 
particle #2 is the nominative of the impersonal verb, when the object 
for which it stands is expressed by the verb, i. e., autawhun, ‘it 
hides.’ ”’ 

Bagwanchybasson ( = pakwa"tshipisun), says Mr Tooker, is the 
same name as Natick puttukwobbesin ( = pitikwabisun), = Abnaki 
pitigwabisun, “from puttuckgui-au, ‘it girdles,’ and wodee, ‘hip’”’ ! 
It would certainly be difficult (except, perhaps, to a myope) to see 
any resemblance between the roots fakw and putikw or péiigw, 
the first meaning to ‘wind about’ or ‘be wound about,’ and the 
second ‘to be round.’ The meaning of the Natick and Abnaki 
words above cited is simply ‘round tie’ or ‘band’ (-dzsuz). The 
semi-radical ’sobee, ‘hip,’ does not enter into the composition of 
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the word. The 4d in the Natick word simply represents a gemina- 
tion of the consonant 6 belonging to the suffix. Girdles are worn 
around the waist, not around the hips. The Nipissings call the 
waist by the same name as the sash or girdle that encircles it. 

Finally, Mr Tooker directs his attention to the word wixtuc, 
wintuccum (= wintik, wintikuw), ghoul, regarding which he posi- 
tively asserts that “‘neither Strachey nor the copyist made a mis- 
take, for this word means a ‘fool,’ and not a ‘ghoul.’”” Was it no 
mistake of a copyist, then, that in Strachey’s vocabulary the pro- 
nomial adjective cuttak, ‘another,’ is given as the name for an ‘ otter,’ 
that pussequembun (= pustkwibiin), ‘he rose,’ is given as the name 
for a ‘rose,’ that mecisutterask, a ‘cove,’ is given as the name for an 
‘owl’? In support of his assertion that the Virginia word means 
‘fool,’ Mr Tooker offers wntuccuim = Mass. zween-tuhkekun, ‘he is 
head-heavy,’ ‘he is a fool.’”’ 

Inasmuch as the Natick word ween is the name for ‘ marrow,’ 
not ‘head,’ and as tuhkekwun is a verbal adjective meaning ‘it is 
heavy,’ Mr Tooker’s “‘ cognate 
words, ween tuhkekwun, and assert that ‘marrow is heavy.’ As 


” 


would be written in two separate 


another ‘cognate,’ he gives Lenape w/-tak, ‘head-heavy,’ ‘a 
fool,’ ‘a sot,’ ‘a drunkard’; a combination entirely original with 
him, in which z7/ means ‘head,’ and /aé is simply a product of the 
imagination, since there is no Lenape adjective root ¢a#' meaning 
‘heavy.’ A compound consisting of a substantive connected by a 
hyphen with a mere root, and a suppositional root at that, is cer- 
tainly a philological curiosity. 


In closing this article, I cannot refrain from warmly commend- 
ing Mr Tooker for the able, conscientious, and fearless manner in 
which he performed the task (doubtless painful and onerous) of 
pointing out and correcting the mistakes which he found skulking 
“in nearly every paragraph” of my former communication. In 
dragging forth some of these mistakes to the light and submitting 


1The Lenape name for ‘‘lead,’’ given in Brinton and Anthony’s Lenafe-English 
Dictionary as takachsun, and quoted in the Natick Dictionary (p. 163) and there in- 
terpreted ‘heavy stone,’ is miswritten for w/akachsun, ‘soft stone’ (i. e., metal), The 
Natick root hikw, Abnaki (not on record in Lenape), meaning ‘to be 


heavy,’ is dissyllabic. 
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them to so intelligent an examination, I think he has done but 
right; for I hold it to be the bounden duty of every person who 
has the interest of the reading public sincerely at heart, and who 
feels himself sufficiently well equipped to assume the functions of 
critic, promptly to call attention to and correct any glaring errors 
that he may observe in print, to the end that the evils resulting from 
the dissemination of false teachings may, in a measure at least, be 
attenuated. 


TRADITIONS OF PRECOLUMBIAN LANDINGS ON 
THE WESTERN COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


The origin of the people inhabiting the New World was one of 
the first problems that busied European minds as soon as it became 
realized that America was an independent continent. How could 
man have reached this land, that was so widely separated from the 
rest of the known world? In reality this question was not a new 
one, for it had been asked in regard to every distant island found 
inhabited by animals and plants as well as by man. Solutions 
had been proposed long prior to the fifteenth century —the- 
ories in harmony with the state of knowledge and with the re- 
ligious fervor of the period. Among others, Saint Augustine, in 
the fifth century, speculated on the problem of how quadrupeds, 
such as beasts of prey, that are of no use to man, came to live on 
distant isles (1).'_ I wish to lay stress on these precolumbian 
speculations, for when the origin of the American Indian became 
the subject of investigation, the autochthonous theory was as freely 
discussed as any other. But the general trend of opinion in the 
sixteenth century was in favor of the belief that the “ aborigines’ 
of America were not in reality aboriginal, but that at some more or 
less remote period they had migrated from other sections of the 
globe. Many were the theories proposed in regard to the regions 
whence these migrations might have come ; but this is not the place 
to discuss their relative merits. 

The belief in an extra-American origin of the Indians has direct 
bearing on the value of Indian traditions, as recorded by Europeans 
who were under the influence of that conjecture, for it naturally led 
Spanish investigators, for example, to interpret any tale that might 
be construed in favor of the assumption that man came to America 
from the outside world. I am by no means favoring the hypoth- 


1 See the notes at the close of the article. 
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esis of an independent creation or evolution of the Indian on 
this continent. All I desire to call attention to is the danger of 
early Indian lore having been colored, by those who gathered it, 
so as to support a favorite theory. Such coloring is a serious ob- 
stacle to the critical use of aboriginal American lore supposed to 
embody historical information. 

Among Indian myths that appear to touch on an extra-Amer- 
ican descent of the natives in the western parts of South America, 
we must discriminate between (1) allusions to the appearance of 
strange individuals or groups of individuals, long before the epoch 
of Columbus but while the land was already peopled ; (2) tales men- 
tioning a primitive settlement of parts of South America from other 
parts of the globe ; and (3) stories of landings on the western coast 
of the southern continent. 

The tale of Tonapa (sometimes identified with Viracocha), in 
the interior of Peru and Bolivia, has already been discussed by me, 
so far as the scanty material and its nature permitted (2). The 
Tonapa story, in its later version by Calancha, begins in Brazil. 
It tells of the wanderings of two white men, at a time quite remote, 
but still after the beginning of our era. These white travelers are 
reputed to have landed on the Brazilian shore, whence they pushed 
inland, preaching to and teaching the natives after the manner of 
Christian apostles or missionaries. They are accredited with ac- 
complishing the portentous journey through southern Brazil, Para- 
guay, and northern Argentina into western Bolivia, where, near the 
shores of Lake Titicaca, one of them suffered death at the hands of 
the natives, while the other pursued his way to the Pacific and there 
disappeared. This version, however, dates from the middle of the 
seventeenth century (3), and extends the scope of the original 
Tonapa or Viracocha lore obtained in southern Peru and in Bolivia. 
It bears the stamp not merely of confirmation, but of explanation 
and adaptation to Christian legends about apostolic labors in remote 
corners of the earth. The early, hence more authentic, versions of 
the Tonapa and Viracocha story, heard not later than sixteen years 
after the arrival of Pizarro, and probably even within a decade of 
that event, either represent the origin of that mysterious individ- 
ual from Lake Titicaca (not necessarily from the island of that 
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name) or make him appear on the Bolivian plateau from the south 
and to direct his steps toward the north where, on the shores 
of Ecuador, he disappears, together with his companions, on the 
waters of the ocean. In the heart of Peru a similar tradition was 
found among the Indians at an early date, and while these tales 
must be accepted cum grano salis, they may have had their nucleus 
in original recollections that already had become veiled and dis- 
torted prior to the sixteenth century. 

The traditions of central western Peru differ partly from the 
tales of Tonapa-Viracocha in that they also mention a settlement of 
strangers. The report of the Augustines on their investigations 
among the Indians of Huamachuco between 1552 and 1561, states 
that most of the settlers perished and that the few survivors were 
driven out of the country. But this part of the story appears to 
be distinct from the tale of white ‘‘teachers’’ of the Tonapa legend, 
and to refer to another set of individuals (4). The term “ culture- 
heroes”’ has been introduced into American ethnology for such 
personages. In this case their labors would have left few, if any, 
cultural traces. 

Almost parallel with the Tonapa and Viracocha lore is the myth 
of Bochica or Nemquetheba (Nemtherequeteba), also called Zuhé, 
among the Muysca or Chibcha Indians of Colombia. The four 
names apply, according to Piedrahita, to one individual. Fray 
Pedro Simon, who wrote somewhat earlier, discriminates between 
Bochica and Nemtherequeteba. Piedrahita asserts that, according 
to Chibcha tradition, Bochica ‘“‘came”’ to the plateau of Bogota — 
whence, he does not state. He describes him as with a long beard 
and wearing long garments, as having walked with bare feet and 
gone about preaching and teaching the Indians a better mode of 
life. At Sogamoso, in the Colombian highlands, Bochica lived two 
thousand years, and died there after performing many miracles, 
among which the opening of the cleft at Tequendama is most con- 
spicuous. There is a certain analogy between this personage and 
Tonapa or Viracocha. In Peru, as is well known, the Indians called 
and still call the whites Vivacochas. Piedrahita asserts that the sur- 
name Zuhé, given to Bochica, was used by the Chibcha to desig- 


nate the first Europeans they saw (5). 
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Simon has Nemtherequeteba (whom he also calls Zuhé) reside 
east of the Bogota plateau, in the Orinoco region of Venezuela, 
for fourteen hundred years. Thence he went to the Colombian 
tableland, disappearing about Sogamoso (6). His personal appear- 
ance is described in the same manner as by Piedrahita, but the 
miracle at Tequendama Simon ascribes to Bochica (7). The former 
remarks: ‘And some say that there was not one stranger alone, 
but three, who at distinct times entered preaching, but the most 
common and usually believed is that there was but one with the 
three surnames mentioned.” (8) 

Elsewhere I have called attention to the possibility of these 
traditions not being fully primitive. 

The Jesuit missionary Father Anello Oliva was a contemporary 
of both Simon and Piedrahita. He spent forty-five years of his life 
in Peru and in what is now Bolivia, the latter being the scene of his 
apostolic labors for many years (g). It is not known that he ever 
paid attention to Colombian topics. It is strange, therefore, that 
Oliva represents the peopling of South America as having taken 
place from the side whence the mysterious white men are said to 
have reached the Bogota plateau, namely, from the east. The 
chief sources of his work were, according to his own statements, 
some writings of Father Blas Valera from the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and especially stories related to him by an Indian 
from Cochabamba in central Bolivia. This Indian, whose name 
was Catari (an Aymara word signifying “snake,” “ viper,” a venom- 
ous serpent in general, distinguished from the innocuous kinds which 
the Aymara call aseru), was particularly well versed in ancient lore 
of the Inca tribe ; hence it appears unlikely that Oliva should have 
gathered information, at least directly, from Colombian sources (10). 

According to Oliva the first settlers of South America landed 
on the coast of Venezuela near where the city of Caracas now 
stands, whence they gradually spread over the continent, reach- 
ing, among other places, Santa Elena in Ecuador, where they 
settled. Of these settlers some bands in course of time traversed 
the coast southward, occupying Tumbez and Lima. While 
these immigrants from eastern South America were establishing 
themselves on the coast of Ecuador and Peru, there took place at 
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Santa Elena a landing of “ giants.”” What Oliva says of the fate of 
these giants appears to have been taken almost literally from Cieza 
and Zarate. Tothis I shall refer later. After the reputed destruc- 
tion of the intruders by fire from heaven, the settlers on the coast 
continued to extend their excursions with more or less success: 
some went in the direction of Chile and the straits of Magellan, and 
were not heard of again; others settled at various points on the 
Peruvian shore; still others penetrated inland and reached Lake 
Titicaca and the Cuzco region. It is noteworthy that these reputed 
settlers from the coast found the interior already inhabited and the 
shrine on Titicaca island in full operation (11). 

Assuming, for the present, that Oliva reported primitive, hence 
genuine, Indian lore, the following appear to be the essential points 
of his tales : 

(1) The earliest landing in Venezuela, therefore in northeastern 
South America. 

(2) A gradual spread over the northern sections to the west- 
ward as far as the coast of Ecuador. 

(3) Coast voyages thence to the south as far as the southern 
extremity of the continent. 

(4) After the settlement on the western coast had been effected 
and some of these voyages were in progress, there took place a 
landing, from parts unknown, of strange people who were destroyed 
by some cataclysm and left no impression beyond some remains and 
recollections of their appearance. 

(5) A gradual spread from the coast to the eastward into sec- 
tions that were already peopled. 

The first part of this story recalls Colombian traditions, while 
the landing of the so-called giants is a /oca/ tale heard by the Span- 
iards on the shores of Ecuador at a very early day. The coast 
voyages also, as I shall show, were mentioned by Spanish sources 
half a century prior to Oliva’s time. 

Oliva acknowledges another source of information — “ original 
papers’”’.given to him by a Dr Bartolomé Cervantes, of Charcas, 
Bolivia (12). Under any circumstance all his knowledge is derived 
at second hand. It bears the stamp of compilation from various 


sides, as well as the impress of adaptation to the favorite belief in 
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the peopling of America from the old world. Parts of his material, 
so far as based on local tales, may contain a nucleus of primitive 
Indian recollection, but it is manifestly woven into a general story 
highly colored by European ideas. 

Among Indian lore collected soon after the conquest, and there- 
fore presumably genuine, there are traces of the drifting of tribes 
into the interior of Peru from the western coast. On this point 
Cieza states : 

‘¢They also relate what I have written in my first part, that on the 
Island of ‘Titicaca, in former centuries, there were white men, bearded 
like ourselves, and that, sallying from the valley of Coquimbo, a captain 
whose name was Cari, he came to where now is Chucuito, whence, after 
making a few more settlements, he passed with his people over to the 
island and made such war on the people of which I speak that he killed 
all of them.’’ (13) 

If the word ‘‘Coquimbo”’ is correctly rendered from the origi- 
nal text, and not one of the clerical mistakes that so frequently crept 
into copies of old manuscripts, then Cari and his men came from 
the coast of northern Chile. But, as in the case of those who, ac- 
cording to Oliva, would have reached Lake Titicaca from the Peru- 
vian coast, they found the shores and islands of that lake already 
inhabited. Concerning the white men exterminated by Cari, Cieza 
fails to state whence they came, but he assures us that he heard the 


tale from an Indian who may have been well versed in ancient lore. 

Montesinos, a contemporary of Simon, Oliva, Calancha, and 
Piedrahita, treats of the peopling of America in a general way, mak- 
ing the earliest settlers appear from every quarter of the globe, 
hence also from the South sea. In his own words : 

‘* At that time, which as far as I have been able to ascertain was six 
hundred years after the deluge, all these provinces filled up with people. 
Many people came from the direction of Chile, others by the Andes, 
others by the mainland and the South sea, so that its coasts became settled 
from the island of Santa Elena and Puerto Viejo to Chile; this can be 
gathered from the poetry and ancient songs of the Indians,’’ etc. (14) 

Salcamayhua, an Indian writer of the same period, bases, as he 
claims, on original lore preserved by the Indians of ‘‘ Orcasuyo, 
between Canas and Canchis of Collasuyo,” the traditions which he 


says he heard from his father and other old men. He relates: 
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‘¢ They say that, in the time of Pusunpacha, all the nations of Tahuan- 
tinsuyo came from the direction of above Potossi in three or four armies 
ready for war, and so they came settling, occupying the places, every band 
remaining on unoccupied lands.’’ (15) 

This hints at a movement of tribes from south to north, in upper 
Peru and Bolivia. How far the tales are genuine, that is, wholly pre- 
columbian, is not yet easy to ascertain. Salcamayhua makes most 
fervent protestations of Christianity, so fervent, indeed, that there 
arises a suspicion of the infiltration of many European elements in 
his version of native lore. It is particularly marked in what he re- 
lates of the person, travels, and deeds of Tonapa (16). And he 
merely mentions some migrations to the interior of the continent, 
without stating whence the settlers originally came. 

Pedro de Cieza remarks in a general way: ‘In Peru the Indians 
speak of nothing else than that the ones came from one part [direc- 
tion] and the others from another.”’ (1'7) 

Similar to the stories preserved by the Augustine missionaries, 
in the sixteenth century, are tales recorded by Miguel Cabello Bal- 
boa in his “ Antarctic Miscellany’ concluded in 1586. But he also 
furnishes a long story to the effect that South America, or at least 
the coast of Chile, was peopled originally by pirates from the East 
Indies. To Balboa I shall return later, having yet to refer to some 
traditions found in the interior of Peru, likewise in the second half 
of the sixteenth century and recorded in the year that Balboa finished 
his work, hence they are either a coincidence or Balboa obtained 
them from the same source or was told of them by the authorities 
of Guamanga, who wrote the report on the ‘‘ Repartimiento de los 
Rucanas Antamarcas,”’ dated January 27, 1586. This report con- 
tains the following statement : 

‘‘The old Indians say that they have notice from their forefathers, 
by hearsay, that in very remote times, before the Incas ruled them, there 
came to this country people whom they called Vzracochas, not many of 
them ; and that the Indians followed them, listening to their speech, and 
now the Indians say they were Saints.’’ 


I call attention to the last phrase—that wow the Indians call 
these people Saints.” (18) 
Returning to Miguel Cabello Balboa, it is noted, as before stated, 
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that he attributes the settlement of southern Chile to pirates from 
the East Indies, whom he calls NVayres. He traces the career of 
these people over nearly the whole eastern world, making a part of 
them finally land near the southern extremity of America. Accord- 
ing to Balboa they were “the origin and trunk of the Indians of 
Chile, from whom also descend the Chiriguanaes, or (rather) Chili- 
ganaes. By these were made those strange fortifications that in 
Ayavira and Tiaguanaco (and in other parts of this section of the 
world) are seen,” etc. After the ‘“‘ Nayres”’ had “ conquered the 
austral regions, they penetrated inland and were never afterward 
heard from. Their intrusion in these our Indies is conjecture, for 
the reason that old Indians state they have it from ancient traditions 
of their forefathers, who told them that from that part of the world 
there came these pestiferous tyrants [the Nayres], and those of 
Chile say the same, pointing out that they came from this side of 
the straits which we call of Magellan.” (19) 

While the eagerness displayed by Balboa to defend a favorite 
theory renders his statements liable to suspicion, it is worthy of 
investigation whether the tales are genuine or not, but I have not 
at my command the material necessary. While in Peru Balboa 
joined the order of the Jesuits and was a contemporary of Acosta 
and of the Dominican Fray Gregorio Garcia (20). Neither of these, 
in their classical works on America, makes any mention of his story, 
a lack manifestly due to their being unacquainted with the ‘“ Miscel- 
lany,” only a part of which, to this time, has appeared in print as a 
French translation by Henri Ternaux-Compans. 

But Cabello Balboa does not confine himself to ancient lore of 
a general character ; he also has preserved what bears every mark 
of being a genuine local tradition of Indians from the northern Peru- 
vian coast. According to him, the aborigines of the villages of 
Motupe and Lambayeque said that ‘in times very remote, so remote 
that they cannot count them, there came from the upper parts of 
this Piru, with a great fleet of rafts, a mighty warrior, of great valor 
and many qualities, called Naymlap, and he had with him a number 
of concubines, the principal of whom they say was called Ceterni ; 
and with him and in his company he brought many followers whom 
he led as captain and leader. This chief Naymlap, with his entire 
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retinue, landed and disembarked at the mouth of a river (now called 
Faquisllanga, where they abandoned their rafts and penetrated 
inland.” (21) 

This indicates a coastwise expedition, possibly from some point 
on the shores of Ecuador, as far as the vicinity of Chiclayo and 
Lambayeque. It recalls the coast voyages told of by Oliva, and 
seems to confirm them. There is no apparent connection, however, 
between the sources of Balboa (who alludes to direct Indian informa- 
tion from tradition) and those mentioned by Oliva; nor is it said 
that the people led by Naymlap were of extra-American issue. 

When Pizarro first visited the coast of Ecuador and the north- 
western extremity of Peru, he sent the pilot Bartolomé Ruiz with 
one of his frail craft to explore the southern coast for two months. 
Ruiz coasted as far as southern Ecuador and perhaps to the latitude 
of the Peruvian boundary, although it is not possible to determine 
the southern limit accurately. While on this voyage he captured a 
craft, carrying about twenty men, which he describes as follows : 

‘¢ This vessel which I say he took, appeared to be of as many as thirty 
tons ; it was made after the manner and [with] a keel of canes as thick 
as posts, bound together by ropes of a kind they call eneguen [henequen], 
which is like flax, and the upper parts [bulwarks] of other canes more 
slender, bound with the same ropes, where they placed their persons and 
the merchandize together, as the hold was with water. It had its masts 
and spars of very handsome wood and sails of cotton of the same descrip- 
tion, like those of our ships; and very good fishing tools of the same 
eneguen mentioned that is like flax, and for anchors stones after the man- 
ner of barbers’ grinding-stones.’’ (22) 

After the return of Ruiz, Pizarro set out himself, and at Tacamez 
[Atacames] was met by fourteen large craft manned by Indians. 
‘‘Balsas”’ (rafts) are frequently mentioned (23). A complete de- 


scription of one of these large vessels is given by Father Bernabe 
Cobo. Although of the first half of the seventeenth century, hence 


a full century after the conquest, it agrees well with the indications 
previously quoted. 

‘‘ The largest balsas used by the Peruvian Indians that live close to 
forests, like those of the ports of Payta [in Peru], Manta, and Guayaquil 
[in Ecuador], are composed of seven, nine, or more timbers of palo de 
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éalsa, in this manner: that they tie them one to the other lengthwise 
with de/ucos [lianas or creepers] or ropes, over others crosswise. ‘The 
one in the middle is longer at the prow than the others, which become 
smaller in proportion as they recede on the sides ; the middle one is long- 
est at the prow, so that at the prow they are like the fingers of an extended 
hand, whereas at the stern they are equal. On these they build a plat- 
form of boards so that the people and cloth that go in it may not get wet 
from the water entering through the joints of the timbers. They navigate 
on the sea with sail and oars, and some are so large as easily to accomo- 
date fifty men.’’ (24) 

An earlier description is that by the Licentiate Salazar de Villa- 
sante, dating from about 1574. It refers only to the balsas used on 
the Rio Guayas without sails, but with as many as seven oars on 
each side, or fourteen oarsmen in all (25). 

Oviedo never visited Peru, but gathered much information from 
Spaniards who had been with Pizarro at the beginning of the con- 
quest. He speaks of the large rafts used by the Indians of the 
southern coast of Ecuador, saying that they carried on the sea as 
many as three horses. His description agrees very well with the 
preceding, mentioning sails and the oarsmen on the sides. South 
of Payta the craft, according to him, were made of reeds (26). 

With such craft the short distance separating the mainland from 
the island of Puna, for instance, could easily be traversed. Long 
voyages along the coast were also possible. Of attempts to venture 
far into the open sea, I find as yet no traces. 

The Jesuit Joseph de Acosta mentions canoes of seal-skin in which 
the Indians from Ica and Arica (the latter now pertaining to northern 
Chile) made long voyages ‘“‘ to some islands far away in the west,” 
and he adds: “ Hence there is no lack of indications that the South 


sea was navigated before the Spaniards [came].’(2'7) The islands 


visited by the Indians of Ica may have been the Chincha isles, to 
which the journey can be made from the port of Pisco in a compar- 
atively short time. That these guano deposits were frequently 
touched by Indians in precolumbian times is well established. The 
islands that were reached from Arica are a matter of conjecture, but 
I should be quite loath to accept the vague statement of Acosta 
as a basis for assuming that the tales apply to voyages as far as 
Easter island or other distant Pacific groups. Distance is very 
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elastic in the mind of the Indian, and as no direction is given the 
trips may as well have been along the coast as to the west. Besides, 
the seal-skin craft mentioned could hardly have withstood wind and 
wave for many days beyond reach of succor. Cobo describes these 
craft as follows : 

‘‘ They make them of two skins of seals, filled with air, which they 
tie together like the two fagots of which are made those of grass. Only 
one Indian goes in each, and he goes fishing in the sea as far from shore 
asin any of the others. But as these rafts are wont to collapse in the 
water, in order to prevent their sinking each Indian carries a hollow reed, 
and out on the sea he from time to time unties and blows them up again, 
like air-bags. They are as light and swift in the water as the substance 
with which they are filled, which is air. No sails are used, as little as 
with those of reeds ; only oars, as in the latter.’’ (28) 

The only traditional record of a /anding on the western coast of 
South America is that of the “ giants,’ near Punta Santa Elena in 
Ecuador. According to Zarate, it was known to the Spaniards 
prior to 1543, but not credited until the discovery of large fossil 
bones in that year furnished, in the light of knowledge of the 
times, an apparent confirmation. The finding of fossil remains of 
unusual size was not altogether accidental. The captain Juan de 
Olmos, lieutenant governor at Puerto Viejo in the year aforesaid, 
hearing of ‘all these things, caused excavations to be made in that 
valley, where they found such large ribs and other bones that, if the 
skulls had not appeared at the same time, it would not have been 
credible they were of human persons. . . . Teeth then found were 
sent to different parts of Peru; they were three fingers broad and 
four in length.”” Although these remains were found beneath the 
surface, it is possible that some skull had previously been seen by 
the Indians who founded thereon an “observation myth” (29). 
On the other hand, the tale may probably be a distorted reminis- 
cence of some precolumbian occurrence on the coast of Ecquador. 

It is not likely that the earliest Spanish discoverers of Peru had 
already heard of the tradition. Oviedo surely would have men- 
tioned it, as he carefully recorded everything that came to his notice 
at thetime. He conversed with Diego de Almagro on the return 
of the latter to Panama from the first expedition in 1527; in 1534 
he questioned several of the returning members of Pizarro’s corps, 
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on the island of Santo Domingo, and in 1536 conversed with Pedro 
de Alvarado. Had any of these mentioned the “ giants,’’ Oviedo 
would not have failed to note it in his voluminous work. It is 
therefore likely that the Spaniards first heard of the tradition between 
1536 and 1543 (30). 

The earliest reports on the “ giants” are by Cieza and Zarate, 
printed in 1553 and 1555, respectively. The former says: 


‘¢The natives tell, from what they heard through their forefathers, 
who heard and had it from far back, that there came by sea in rafts of 
reeds after the manner of large boats, some men who were so tall that from 
the knee down they were as big as the full length of an ordinary fair-sized 
man, and the limbs were in proportion to their bodies, so misshapen that 
it was monstrous to look at their heads, as large as they were, and with 
the hair that came down to the shoulders. The eyes they give to under- 
stand were of the size of small plates. They affirm that they had no 
beards and that some were clad in skins of animals, while others came as 
nature made them, and there were no women along. Arriving at this 
point, and after making on it their settlement in the form of a village 
(even at the present day the sites of the houses are known), they did not 
find water, and in order to sipply the need thereof, made some deep 
wells, a work that is certainly worthy of remembrance, performed by as 
strong men as it is presumed they were, judging from their size. And 
they dug these wells in the live rock until they found water, and after- 
ward lined them with stone to the mouth, in such manner that they will 
last for many ages, in which [wells] there is always good and savory 
water, and always so cold that it is a great pleasure to drink it. Having 
thus established themselves, these tall men or giants, and having these 
wells or cisterns out of which they drank, they ate and wasted all the food 
they could find in the land, for each one of them consumed more than 
fifty of the natives of the country, and as the supply was not sufficient for 
them, they killed much fish in the sea by means of their nets and con- 
trivances which, it stands to reason, they must have had. ‘The natives 
abhorred them, for they killed their women in making use of them, and 
the men they killed for other reasons. The Indians did not feel strong 
enough to kill these new people that had come to take their country and 
domain, although great meetings were held to confer about it; but they 
dare not attack them. After a few years, the giants being still in the 
country, and having no women, and those of the Indians not suiting their 
great size, or because it may have been by advice and inducement of the 
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demon, they resorted to the unnatural vice of sodomy, which they com- 
mitted openly in public, with no fear of God and little shame of them- 
selves.’’ (31) 

Then followed the punishment of which I shall treat at length 
in a subsequent paper —an angel appeared in a mass of fire from 
heaven and killed them all. Cieza is fully convinced of the truth 
of the story and refers to the large fossil bones in evidence, showing 
that he obtained his data after 1543. 

Agustin de Zarate differs but little from Cieza in his main state- 
ments, except that he does not mention their landing on the coast 
(32). 

After these two primitive sources, the tale was often repeated, 
with slight variations (33). I shall refer to only a part of one of 
the later versions, contained in an anonymous description of the 
“sovernment’”’ of Guayaquil, dating from about the year 1605, 
apparently an official document by one who was intimately ac- 
quainted with the district. It says: 

‘«They drink water out of wells, especially of one they call of the 
Giants which, according to the sayings of the ancient Indians, lived in 
that country, not as original inhabitants, but from other parts.’’ 

The fossil remains of large size are also alluded to: ‘ They are 
chiefly preserved in the deposits of pitch, of which there are few.” 
(34) 

It thus seems that the tale of the landing of so-called giants on 
the coast of southern Ecuador is a genuine Indian tradition from a 
period antedating the sixteenth century. It appears also that it 
refers to people entirely distinct from the American natives ; but we 
are at a loss to find even an inkling as to whence these people may 
have come. 

Under these circumstances it is at least premature to attempt 
conjectures as to the part of the globe whence the so-called giants 
came. If their original home lay beyond the American continent, 
some of the island groups of the South sea might be considered as 
affording the answer. How far the craft in use by the islanders 
might have enabled such long voyages, and in what manner oceanic 
currents and winds might have favored or impeded them, are sub- 


jects for investigation on the islands themselves. 
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It is possible that the strange beings came from some point on 
the western coast of America, although the marked difference in 
appearance between them and the coast Indians of Ecuador would 
rather indicate an extra-American origin. 

The large stature attributed to the intruders should not be taken 
too literally. During the course of many ages traditional person- 
ages easily assume exaggerated proportions. The Indians of Ecua- 
dor and Peru are of low stature, comparatively speaking, and any- 
one above their average height becomes, in their eyes, first a tall, 
later a very tall man. If to unusual size, hostile demeanor is added, 
after a lapse of time aboriginal lore converts him into a monster, 
morally and physically, and it is in some such sense that the term 
“giant”? should be understood —a being with superior physical 
power and destructive tendencies. As for the manner in which the 
‘giants’? came to be exterminated, it may be said that, while the 
natural phenomenon described in connection with their destruction 
seems to indicate the fall of a meteorite of unusual size, the possibility 
of some volcanic disturbance should not be excluded. 


NOTES 


1, De Civitate Dei, cap. 7, lib. xvi. 

2. The Cross of Carabuco, American Anthropologist, v1, No. 5, 1904. 

3. Cordnica moralizada del Orden de San Agustin en el Perv, vol. 1, 
1638, lib, 1, cap. 1, 11, IV; also cap. x on Viracocha. 

4. Having frequently quoted, in previous papers, the sources to which 
I must refer, I abridge titles in order to save space and to avoid repeti- 
tion. The report of the Augustines is in vol. 11 of the Documentos inéd- 
itos de Indias under the title ‘‘Relacion de la Religion y de los Ritos del 
Peru,’’ etc. The passage is found on p. 22: ‘* Pues finge el demonio, y 
los indios lo tenian muy creido, que Ataguju envié a el mundo desde el 
cielo 4 este Guamansuri, y este vino 4 el mundo a la provincia de Guam- 
achuco, que de alli se habia de comenzar, y cuando vino hallo en él cris- 
tianos, que en lengua de Guamachuco se llaman Guachemines, y é] andaba 
muy pobre entre ellos. Y los guachemines le hacian trabajar y hacer sus 
chacaras: tenian estos guachemines una hermana, que llamaban Cantaguan, 
la cual tenian muy encerrada que no la veia nadie; y un dia fueron los 
hermanos fuera, y entonces Guamansuri fué a ella y con halagos y enga- 
fios la hubo y emprefio. Y como los hermanos guachemines la vieron 
prefiada y supieron el negocio, y que Guamansuri habia sido el estrupador 
y agresor, prendiéronle y quemaronle y hiciéron le polvos; y dicen los 
indios que los polvos se subieron al cielo y que se quedo alla con Ata- 
guju; y por esta causa por entonces no hobo la erecion de los indios y a 
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ella pusieron 4 muy buen recabdo.’’ This bears a suspiciously Christian 
tinge. (p. 23): ‘*Y entonces dice quel fuerte mancebo mato 4 los gua- 
chemines, y 4 algunos que quedaron echoles de la tierra.’’ The story of 
the followers of Viracocha, or Tonapa, is entirely different. Com- 
pare Juan de Betanzos, Suma y Narracton de los Incas, cap. Ui, p. 8. 
From the report of the Augustines it would seem that the ‘ Guache- 
mines ’’ inhabited the country before the Indians, for Catequil, who 
was the son of Cantaguan, killed the so-called Christians: ‘+ Enton- 
ces subidse al cielo y dixdle 4 Ataguju: ‘ya la tierra esta libre y los 
guachemines muertos y echados de la tierra, agora te ruego que se 
crien indios que la habiten y labren.’’’ Thereupon Ataguju (to whom 
creation is attributed) directed Catequil to go to a height between Lima 
and Truxillo, ‘‘y que fuesen a el dicho cerro y cavasen con taquillas 6 
azadas de plata y oro y de alli sacaria los indios y de alli se multiplicarian 
y se multiplicaron todos; y asi se hizo y que de alli salid su principio.”’ 
Hence the Guachemines occupied the region defore the Indians. Their 
identification with ‘‘ Christians’’ is certainly posterior to the conquest 
and invented by the Indians to explain and excuse, to a certain extent, 
their opposition to the Christian faith. This results plainly from p. 24: 
‘< Lo segundo es que dicen los indios, que porque los indios mataron los 
guachemines y los echaron, agora los cristianos son sus enemigos y les hacen 
tanto mal y los roban y toman sus mujeres y haciendas ; y por esto ellos 
son nuestros enemigos, y el demonio, porque mataron los guachemines a 
Guamansuri, quiere mal 4 los cristianos y los teme, y no querria que en 
cosa recibiesen la ley de los cristianos, y no hay que dubdar sind que es 
grande el 6dio que nos han tenido.’’ ‘The traditions about ‘‘ white men ”’ 
from the vicinity of Ayacucho, and the tales connected with the ruins of 
the Rio Vinaque, will be treated farther on. They bear some analogy 
to the Huamachuco stories. 

5. Lucas Fernandez de Piedrahita, Historia general de las Conqvistas 
del Nvevo Reyno de Granada (1688, lib. 1, cap. m1, p. 17): ‘ Tenian 
alguna noticia del diluvio, y de la creacion del mundo; pero con tanto 
adicion de disparates, que fuera indecencia reducirlos a la pluma: y comu- 
nicados en esta materia referian, y lo hazen al presente por tradicion de 
vnos en otros, que en los passados siglos aportd a aquellas regiones vn 
hombre estrangero, a quien llaman vnos Nemquetheba, otros Bochica, y 
otros Zuhé, y algunos dizen, que no fue solo el estrangero, sino tres, que 
en diferentes tiempos entraron predicando; pero lo mas comun, y reci- 
bido entre ellos es, que fue vno solo con los tres epitetos referidos. 
Este tal, dizen, que tenia la barba muy crecida hasta la cintura, los cabe- 
llos recogidos con vna cinta como trenga puesta a la manera, que los an- 
tiguos Fariseos vsaban los Philacterios, 6 Coronas con que se rodeaban 
las cabezas. . . . Andaba este hombre con las plantas desnudas, y traia 
vna Almalafa puesta, cuyas puntas juntaba con vn nudo sobre el ombro ; 
de donde afiaden aver tomado el trage, el vso del cabello, y de andar 
descalcos’’’ (p. 18). He preached to the Indians and, ‘‘ del Bochica 
refieren en particular muchos beneficios, que los hizo, como son dezir, 
que por inundaciones del rio Funzha en que intervino el arte de Huy- 
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thaca, etc.’’ The miracle of Tenquendama follows (p. 19): ‘‘ Vitima- 
mente afirman del Bochica, que murié en Sogamoso despues de su predi- 
cacion ; y que aviendo vivido alli retirado veinte vezes cinco veintes de 
afios, que por su cuenta hazen dos mil, fue trasladado al cielo.”’. . . ‘El 
averle dado entre otros el epiteto de Zuhé, que es el mismo, que dieron 
despues a los primeros hombres blancos, que vieron en las conquistas.’’ 
On the heels of Bochica there appeared a very beautiful woman who, 
however, was as bad as Bochica was good, and whom the latter, accord- 
ing to some, converted into an owl, or into the moon according to others 
(p. 18). This woman is sometimes called Huythaca, again Chia and 
Yubecayguaya. To her evil arts the inundation of the Rio Funzha is 
attributed. I have elsewhere called attention to the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether these traditions, as told in the seventeenth century, 
existed as early as 1536, when the first contact of the Chibchas with the 
whites took place. ‘The writings of the conqueror Quesada, finished in 
1539, preserved in manuscript in the national historical archives of 
Spain, can alone throw light on this question. The title of this precious 
document is Lpitome del Nuevo Reino de Granada. See Jiménez de la Es- 
pada, Relaciones geograficas de Indias, vol. 1, p. xliv, ‘‘ Antecedentes.”’ 

6. Woticias historiales de las Conquistas de Tierra firme en las Indias 
occidentales (MS. in the Lenox branch of N. Y. Public Library ; pt. 1, 
noticia Iv, cap. 3, p. 261): ‘*A q® ayuda mucho una tradicion cer- 
tissima q* tienen todos los de este reyno, de haver uivido en el veinte 
hedades y cuentan en cada edad 70 afios, un hombre no conocido de nadie 
ya mayor en afios y cargado de canas, el cabello y barva larga hasta la 
cintura cogida la cabellera con vna cinta. . . . Dicen q° vino por la 
parte del Leste q° son los llanos q° llaman continuados de Venezuela, y 
entré 4 este reyno por el pueblo de Pasca al sur de esta Ciudad de S* 
Fé.’’ . . . (p. 262): ‘* Desde alli vino al pueblo de Boza donde se le 
murié vn Camello q° traia, cuyos guesos procuraron conservar los natu- 
rales, pues aun hallaron algunos los Espafioles en aquel pueblo quando 
entraron, entre los quales dicen q° fué la costilla q* adoraban en la laguna 
llamada Bozassio: los Indios de Boza y Suacha, 4 este pusieron dos 6 
tres nombres segun la variedad de las lenguas q* havia por donde pasaba.’’ 
On p. 265 he describes the wanderings of that man over the highlands of 
Bogata, preaching. 

7. Noticias Sistwnaden, MS. pt. II, not. Iv, cap. Iv, p. 266. 

8. Piedrahita, Astoria general de las Congvistas, p. 17. Simon, 
Noticias historiales (pt. 1, not. Iv, cap. Iv, p. 264) says of Bochica: ‘ El 
Bochica era Dios mas universal y aun casi Sefior de este otro.’’ 

9. According to Enrique Torres Saldamando (Los antiguos Jesuitas 
del Peri, Lima, 1882, p. 107), Oliva was a Neapolitan and came to 
Lima in 1597, where he was consecrated and sent to Juli, on the shores 
of Lake Titicaca. He remained in Bolivia a number of years, chiefly at 
Chuquisaca (Sucre) and Potosi. In 1636 he was rector of the college of 
Jesuits at Callao. He died at Limain 1642. His book, Astoria del 
Perv y Varones insignes en Santidad de la Compania de Jesus, was 
approved in 1631, the year of its completion. 
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10. Historia del Perv, 1719 (p. 5). Hesays of his Indian informant 
‘pero mejor 4 mi ver hace relacion dellos el quipocamayo y cacique 
llamado Catari viejo antiguo del valle de Cochabamba y hijo de los qui- 
pocamayos coronistas de los Reies Incas por que aunque admite,”’ etc. 

11. Historia del Perv (pp. 23-37). It would take too much space 
to quote the whole. Hesays, among other things: ‘‘ Aportaron a Caracas, 
donde poblaron y hicieron alto: y de donde despues el tiempo adelante 
se fueron estendiendo en las demas tierras y prouincgias de Peru. Destos 
primeros pobladores passaron algunos a las partes de Sumpa, que es aquel 
paraje que aora los Espafioles llaman la punta de sancta Helena que esta 
en dos grados.’’ He goes on to tell of several expeditions from Santa 
Elena to various parts of South America, including Brazil and Paraguay. 
After the ‘‘ giants’’ had been exterminated, voyages were made farther 
down the coast as well as into the interior. The stories are confused, 
and there is such a mixture of pretended lore from Ecuador and from 
Peru that it presents an exceedingly suspicious appearance. Finally (p. 
32), he causes Manco Capac to be born on the island of Puna, near Guay- 
aquil, whence he coasted with his people as far as Lima, ‘‘ y Manco 
con la gente que le siguié aporto acia la costa de Rimac.’’ On account 
of a severe storm and earthquake Manco continued his voyage down the 
coast and went inland to the Collao. He found the Titicaca region 
already inhabited. All this does not read like genuine Indian folklore. 

12. Historia del Perv (lib. 1, cap. 2, p. 23): ‘*Y enel tiempo que 
estoy escribiendo esta vinieron a mis manos unos papeles originales, que 
me dio el doctor Bartholome Ceruantes, racionero de la Sancta yglesia 
de los Charcas en que halle con puntualidad lo que muchos afios a e 
deseado saber.’’ 

13. Segunda Parte de la Cronica del Peri, cap. WV, p. 4. 

14. Memorias antiguas historiales y politicas del Peri, p. 3. 

15. Relacion de Antignedades deste Reyno del Pirit, p. 234: * Dizen 
que en tiempo de Purunpacha todas las naciones de Tauantinsuyo benieron 
de hazia arriba de Potossi tres 6 quatro exercitos en forma de guerra, y 
assi los venieron poblando, tomando los lugares, quedandose cada vno de 
los compafiias en los lugares baldios.’’ 

16, Compare pp. 236 to 240, and his profession of faith, p. 234. 

17. Primera parte de la Cronica del Perit, p. 453. 

18, Descripcion de la Tierra del Repartimiento de los Rucanas Anta- 
marcas de la Corona real, Jurisdiction de la ciudad de Guamanga, 1586, 
in Relaciones geograficas de Indias, vol. 1, p. 210: ‘* Respondese 
al capitulo veinte y uno, que junto al pueblo de La Vera Cruz de 
Cauana esta un pueblo derribado, al parecer, antiquisima cosa. Tiene 
paredes de piedra labrada, aunque la obra tosca; las portadas de las 
casas, algunas de ellas algo mas de dos varas en alto, y los lumbrales 
labrados de piedras muy grandes; y hay sefiales de calles.’’ It may be 
that these edifices are those mentioned by Cieza (Primera parte de la 
Crénica, p. 434, cap. LXxxvi1) as on the Rio Vinaque, ‘‘adonde estan 
unos grandes y muy antiquisimos edificios, que cierto, segun estan gasta- 
dos y arruinados, debe de haber pasado por ellos muchas edades. Pregun- 
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tando a los Indios comarcanos quien hizo aquella antigualla, responden 
que otras gentes barbadas y blancas como nosotros, los cuales, muchos 
tiempo antes que los ingas reinasen, dicen que vinieron 4 estas partes y 
hicieron alli su morada.’’ If the ruins on the Vinaque are the same as 
those near Cauana, then the Spaniards must have heard the tradition 
shortly after the conquest. 

19. Primera parte de la Miscelinea Antérctica (MS. in the Lenox 
branch of the New York Puble Library, fol. 257). The ‘‘ Nayres’’ were 
originally from Malabar, I am informed by Dr Berthold Laufer, the distin- 
guished student of eastern Asiatic anthropology. According to Cabello 
Balboa these Nayres, in the course of their depredations, came from Asia 
to Chile and ‘‘ fueron el origen, y cepa de los Yndios de Chile, de quien 
tambien descienden los Chiriguanaes (6 mejor diciendo) Chiliganaes de 
estos fueron fabricadas aquellas fortalezas estrafias que en Ayavira, y Tia- 
guanaco (y en otras partes de este pedazo de mundo) se an visto,’’ etc. (cap. 
19, fol. 257). ‘*Se metieron en a tierra austral, y de alli jamas se tuvo 
nueva y noticia de ellos La entrada que ellos afiide [?] en las n™ Yndias 
es congetura por las razones que los Yndios antiguos dan para tenerla por 
las antiguas tradiciones de sus mayores que les decian que de acia aquella 
parte del Mundo avian venido estos pestilentes tiranos, y la misma razon 
dan los de Chile sefialando su venida de acia el estrecho aquien llamamos 
de Magallanes.’’ This passage is confused. In the first place, Balboa 
says that nothing was known or learned about the ‘‘ Nayres’’ after they 
had once penetrated inland, yet he attributes to them the construction of 
the ancient edifices near Ayaviri (probably the remains of Pucara are 
meant) and Tiahuanaco. Again, he intimates that the Nayres were the 
original inhabitants and settlers, whereas he also states that the Indians 
of Chile spoke of them as ruthless invaders. All this shows that he has 
arranged, but not objectively rendered, the traditions claimed by him to be 
original and primitive. What might possibly be gathered from his state- 
ments is that there existed in his time, among the Indians of Chile, lore, 
perhaps ancient, relative to landings on the southern Chilean coast of 
people coming from the direction of Asia. This is said with every proper 
reserve. 

20. The manuscript of Balboa, in all likelihood, was not known to 
Barcia, the editor of Garcia’s Origen de los Indios, 1729. In cap. XXII, 
p. 247, Garcia treats of the possibility of an East Indian origin of the In- 
dians of southern Chile, but he quotes as authorities Hugo Grotius (Dvss. 
I de Origin Amer.) and Hornius (De Originibus Americanis Libri qua- 
tuor, 1652, lib. 1, fol, 55, 56), which indicates that the quotation is by 
Barcia, as the first edition bears date 1607. 

21. Miscelanea, etc., (MS., pt. m1, cap. 17, fol. 509): ‘‘Que en 
tiempos muy antiguos que no saben numerarlos vino de la parte suprema 
de este Piru con gran flota de Balsas vn padre de Campajias, hombre de 
mucho valor y calidad llamado Naymlap, y consigo traia muchas concu- 
binas, mas la muger principal dicese averse llamado Ceterni, trujo en su 
compafiia muchas gentes que ansi como 4 Capitan y caudillo le venian 
siguiendo. ... [p. 511:] Este Sefior Naymlap con todo su repuesto 
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vino 4 aportar y tomar tierra 4 la boca de vn Rio (aora llamado Faquis- 
llanga) y auiendo alli desamparado sus balsas se entraron la tierra adentro.’’ 

22. Relacion de los primeros descubrimientos de Francisco Pizarro y 
Diego de Almagro (in Doc. para la Historia de Espaiia, vol. v, p. 196). 
This document states (p. 193) that Pizarro and Almagro left on their 
expedition in 1525. He was at Panama again in 1528.—Jnformacion 
hecha en Panané & pedimento de Garcia de Jarén, Aug. 3, 1528 (Doc. 
para la Hist. de Espaia, vol. Xxvi, p. 259). If the craft captured by 
Ruiz was ‘‘de cabida de hasta treinta toneles,’’ it was not much smaller 
than the smallest vessels of Pizarro. Relacton de los primeros descubri- 
mientos (p. 193): Partieron en el afio de 25 con dos navios de cuarenta 
y setenta toneles y un bergantin pequefio.’’ 

23. Relacion de los Descubrimientos (p. 198): ‘* Salieron a los dichos 
navios catorce canoas grandes con muchos indios.’’— Pedro Pizarro, Re- 
lacton del descubrimtento y conquista de los reinos del Pertti (Doc. para la 
fist. de Espaiia, Vv, 215). 

24. Historia del Nuevo Mundo (1v, 221): ‘* Las mayores balsas que 
usan los indios peruanos que habitan cerca de montafias, como los de los 
puertos de Payta, Manta y Guayaquil, son compuestas de siete, nueve 6 
mas maderos de palo de balsa, por este orden: que los atan 4 lo largo 
unos con otros con dejucos 6 cuerdas sobre otros atravesados ; el de enme- 
dio es por la proa mas largo que los otros; los cuales van siendo mas 
cortos unos que otros cuanto mas se apartan a los lados; de suerte que 
vienen 4 quedar en Ja proa con la figura y proporcion que guardan los 
dedos de la mano extendida, puesto que por la popa son iguales ; encima 
hacen tablados, para que no se moje la gente y ropa que va en ellas con 
el agua que les entra por las junturas de los lefios. _Navegan por la mar 
a vela y remo, y son algunas tan grandes, que caben holgadamente cin- 
cuenta hombres.’’ 

25. Relacion general de las poblaciones espatolas del Perit (Rel. geo- 
graf. de Indias, 1, 13): ‘‘ Por este rio arriba hasta el Desembarcadero 
que hay diez y nueve leguas, se va en unas que llaman balsas; en lugar 
de barcos, y son como palos grandes atados uno con otro, ni mas ni 
ménos que la escalera de una carreta, digo como una carreta quitadas las 
ruedas, salvo que van los palos juntos; el de en medio es mas largo y es 
la proa de la balsa, en la cabeza del cual va siempre gobernando un indio, 
y 4 los lados van cada tres, 6 cada dos 6 cada cinco indios, segun son las 
balsas y la carga que llevan ; porque algunos son de siete palos, y de aqui 
no suben: van llanas por el agua, que algunas veces las bafia el agua, y 
los regalados y gente de respeto hacen poner unas tablas sobre unos palos 
atravesados, y alli van echados. Otras veces hacen poner 4 los lados 
unas estacas y atravesados palos como las varas de carreta, por si llevan 
nifios no caigan en el agua; y ansi subi yo con mi muger y hijos; y por 
el sol hacen un dejadillo de paja, de manera que cuando esta balsa va 
ansi, parece una choza de pastores.’’ These rafts recall the ‘‘ callapas’’ 
in use on the confluence of the Amazon in eastern Bolivia, which, how- 
ever, are usually two rafts attached at the sides and each with its 
platform. 
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26. Historia general y natural de Indias (vol. Iv, lib. XLVI, cap. XVII, 
p. 222): ‘‘ Son hechas de unos palos gordos € livianos tablados como vigas, 
é otros atravesados, en que van atados, é sus barbacoas enmedio, é sus 
velas latinas, é remeros por los lados con sus nahes.”’ 

27. Historia natural y moral de las Indias (ed. of 1608, lib. 1, cap. 
19, p. 68): ‘* Tambien cuentan los Indios de Yca, y los de Arica, que solian 
antiguamente nauegar a vnas Islas al Poniente muy lexos, y la nauegacion 
era en vnos cueros de lobo Marino hinchados. De manera que no faltan 
indicios, de que se aya navegado la mar del Sur, antes q’ viniessen 
Espafioles por ella.’’ 

28. Hist. del Nuevo Mundo (1v, 220): ‘* Hacenlas de dos cueros de 
Lobos Marinos llenos de aire, los cuales atan uno con otro al modo de los 
dos haces de que se hacen las de Enea. En cada una va solo un indio, y 
entran 4 pescar en la mar tanto trecho como en las otras. Mas porque 
estas balsas suelen aflojarse en el agua y descrecer, para que no se hundan, 
lleva cada indio un cafiuto, y enmedio de la mar se pone de cuando en 
cuando 4 desatarlas y rehenchirlas 4 soplos, como si fueran pelotas de 
viento. Son tan livianas y ligeras en el agua, como la materia de que 
son compuestas, que es aire; nunca se les pone velas, como ni 4 las de 
Enea, y solo se navega en ellas 4 remo, como en las primeras.”’ 

29. Agustin de Zarate, Historia del Descubrimiento y Conquista de la 
Provincia del Pert (In Vedia, vol. 11, cap. v, p. 464): ‘* Y con todo 
esto, nunca se dié entero crédito 4 lo que los indios decian cerca de estos 
gigantes, hasta que siendo teniente de gobernador en Puerto-Viejo 
el capitan Juan de Olmos, natural de Trujillo, en el afio de 543, y 
oyendo todas estas cosas, hizo cavar en aquel valle, donde hallaron tan 
grandes costillas y otros huesos, que si no parescieran juntas las cabezas, 
no era creible ser de personas humanas; y asi, hecha la averiguacion y 
vistas las sefiales de los rayos en las pefias, se tuvo por cierto lo que los 
indios' decian ; y se enviaron 4 diversas partes del Peri algunos dientes 
de los que alli se hallaron, que tenia cada uno tres dedos de ancho y 
cuatro de largo.’’ The fact that the lieutenant-governor caused excava- 
tions to be made leads to the inference that the Indians suggested to him 
that the remains of the ‘‘ giants’’ were buried. In the Descripcton de la 
gobernacion de Guayaquil (Doc. de Indias, 1X, 273) it is stated that the 
bones are specially found inthe deposits of asphalt near Santa Elena, 
which are well known ; hence it is not impossible that the Indians may 
have seen one or more of the skulls on the surface. That the remains 
are those of mastodons is made likely by the great resemblance that they 
bear to human crania of enormous size, as Prof. H. F. Osborne, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, has kindly shown to me. 

30. Historia general y natural (vol. 1V, lib. xv, p. 257; also pp. 
146, 213, etc.). Since he mentions (p. 219) the asphalt deposits, he 
would have spoken of the ‘‘ giants’’ had he known of the tale. 

31. Primera parte del Cronica del Pert (Vedia, U, cap. LI, 
p. 405). The translation is not as literal as might be desired, yet 
it conveys Cieza’s meaning, I hope. with sufficient adherence to his 
style. 
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32. Historia del descubrimiento etc. (Vedia, 1, cap. Vv, p. 465): 
No declaran de qué parte vinieron.’’ He further says: Vieron los 
espafioles en Puerto-Viejo dos figuras de bulto destos gigantes, una de 
hombre y otra de mujer.’’ It is in the vicinity of Santa Elena and Puerto 
Viejo that the carved stone seats have been found, representing human 
figures on all fours. Examples may be seen in several museums of this 
and other countries. The fact, mentioned by Zarate, that one of the 
carvings represented a woman, might militate against his assumption that 
it was intended to depict the mythical giants, since the latter had no 
women with them. 

33- I would only mention Gregorio Garcia, Origen de los Indios, 
1729 (lib. 1, cap. Iv, p. 35): ‘* Dicen, que aquellos Gigantes vinieron 
por mar.’’ Oliva, Astoria del Perv (p. 25): ‘* Ay tradicion que estos 
gigantes llegaron alli por mar en balsas.’’ 

34. Descripcion de la gobernacion de Guayaguil (vol. Ix, p. 275): 
‘‘Colonchillo esta poblado en el puerto de la punta de Santa Elena, 
veinte y cinco leguas de Guayaquil y siete de Colonche, que es de donde 
se proveen de las cosas que les faltan; la tierra es estéril y sin aguas; 
beben de pocos, especialmente de uno que llaman de los Gigantes, que 
segun relacion de los indios viejos, los hubo en aquella tierra, no nacidos 
en ella, sino venidos de otras partes.’’ 


VIiIM 
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A KEKCHI WILL OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY! 
By ROBERT BURKITT 


You said that you would like to see a copy, which I had, of an 
old Indian will. I have the pleasure of sending it. I am afraid 
you will find it rather stupid. The will was brought to my notice 
four or five years ago, in Coban, by a German investigator — Mr 
Chas. Sapper, who wished me to see what I could make of it; there 
were difficulties, both of reading and of interpretation. The will 
had been found in Carcha, Mr Sapper said, and sent to the Berlin 
Museum; when, or by whom, I do not now remember. Of that 
original he had obtained a tracing, and the tracing was what I saw. 
I told him what little I could, at the time, and I took a copy. 

On looking over it to send to you last year, it was plain to me 
that the text would be of little or no use without something in the 
way of elucidation ; and a number of words remained to be identi- 
fied. This delayed me. Sometimes it was a question of decipher- 
ing the writing ; sometimes the recovery of a word nearly out of 
use and unknown to most Indians; sometimes immediate verifica- 
tion would have required a particular journey. I have not made 
out everything, as you will see, but I have done a good deal; more, 
perhaps, than the thing deserves. 

The will is the will of a dying widow. What she bequeathes 
are articles of clothing, a grinding stone, a couple of mattocks, etc., 
some Indian corn, a field of peppers, and a garden. Part goes to 
the church, to pay for masses. The rest is divided between two 
Indians. The instrument is witnessed by town officers and others, 
and signed by the Spanish scribe in the presence of the testatrix 
and of at least one of the legatees. The place is not mentioned, 
but it was either Chamelco or Carcha. The date is the 3d of De- 
cember, 1583. 


1 This paper, originally a letter of Mr Burkitt’s, is presented practically in the form 
in which it was received. — Zat¢or. 
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The handwriting is of the round order, small and crabbed, with 
frequent idiosyncrasies. For instance, the sequence /¢z is con- 
stantly so written as to look like a capital B. Yet the main is 
legible. Uncertain characters are few, and those few I have at- 
tempted to imitate in the copy. 

The disposition of the words, syllables, and letters is much as 
my copy represents. Words are misunited ; and words are broken 
apart, often, apparently, at haphazard. The tale of syllables is 
usually complete. Much of the will, however, is in the style of 
notes jotted down from speech ; and not mere syllables, but words, 
and even phrases, are probably missing. 

The punctuation is rude, and sometimes obscure. Periods are 
separated by dashes, but not always. Little or no use is made of 
capital letters. Only one or two periods begin with a capital, and 
a few of the proper names. 

There are uses in spelling to be noticed : 

(1) The letters 4 and v are used indifferently, not only for the 
sound of 4, as is still common in Spanish, but also for the sound of w 
or of gw. Alguacil is spelled ‘alvacil’; the Indian gwax is both 
‘ban’ and ‘van’; di and gwi are alike spelled ‘vi’; and so on. 

(2) The right sound of / is written 4, but sometimes the letter 
is silent, as in modern Spanish; and again it often stands for the 
guttural 7. Azade/, for instance, is written ‘hauabeh’; and ju is 
sometimes ‘hun.’ The Cajabon manuscript,’ too, uses # for 7 
constantly. 

(3) There is no attempt, at this early date, to distinguish the 
sound of & from that other palatal which I write g; they and their 
modifications, # and 9, are alike written c (or gz, as Spanish ortho- 
graphy may require). So with 7 and ¢; etc. In fact the only 
improvement on the alphabet of present-day Spanish is the Cata- 
lonian use of x for the consonant which in English we write si. 

(4) When that consonant, however, is the possessive prefix, it 
is not written x, but y; a custom which may still be found in 
Cajabon. Thus, oxid (three) the will spells correctly ; while xisag 
(z¢s price) is ‘y tzac,’ with y for x. 


1 The Cajabon manuscript referred to here and elsewhere in this article is in posses- 
sion of Charles P. Bowditch, Esq., of Boston, Mass. See Amer. Anthropologist, 1902, 
IV, p. 456. 
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In other cases y is either for the vowel z, as in Spanish, or for 
the Indian consonant y (English dy, nearly). 

(5) Z has the sound of s ; in these colonies z never has had any 
other sound. 

(6) Contractions are frequent, especially by omission of x, as 
the custom was. And contraction is usually indicated by a super- 
script vinculum or similar mark. 

Some other pecularities and aberrations of spelling will be seen 
in reading. 

In the following text of the will the large type represents the 
original. The interlinear is the same thing made plain ; that is, the 
Indian is deciphered in my phonetic alphabet, each word apart and 
without abbreviation. The Spanish words that occur are dis- 
tinguished in the interlinear by italics. I have supplied some marks 
of punctuation in the interlinear, but the language itself is in no 
way varied. Those parts of the text which I cannot make out with 
certainty are shown in the interlinear by dots. I shall speak of 
them in detail ; and for the sake of reference I have numbered the 


lines. 
testamento rech M"™ 
Testamento retx Jathalena 
2. rixq’l di hernatez camenac 
rixaqil ... Hernandez kamenaq. 
3. cey cabay Dios hauabeh Dios caholbeh Dios fpi sancto 
Sé xkabii Dios  awabej, Dios “kajolbej, Dios Espiritu santo 


4. tain tic quib viin testamento retal rahom in chol y chum in chol 
tain tikib bi in ‘estamento retal rajom in txol, xtxum_ in  txol, 


5. chirixc le vech chirixc chic vi in canabahem nac quin 


txi rixk le gwetx, txi rixk txik bi in kanabahem naq in 
6. chi camc = hun pot hi ca caib y miffa chi uxc 
txi kamq. Jun poot, jun «kai, kaib i misa txi uxq 
7. chinbehen — hunuec_ hoob y tostd on que oxib y 
tx’ in behen. i fostin o’n ke, oxib i 


8. miffa chiuxc chinbehé chirixc ruquin ar _ chielc 
misa txi uxq tx’ in behen txi rixk ; rukin ere txi elq 
Q.- y cantela ru quineb pf hoob an chal y misfa nan tzama 


i candela; rukin éb pé dob antxal i misa na’n tsama. 
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10. —— ma xic an chal ce rochoch y Dios le hal ruqn 

antxal sé rotxotx i Dios le hal rukin 

Iz. hi ach capupul ha hacha_ miffa matiuma 
jun kaib misa 

2. chirixc hii bech cha Yah.. Gia y bailom cha a = 

txirixk jun gwetx txan ... Juan x txan a_yaj, 


13. bawb{ hunyocote chich chi recha a luis Cal racah 


Gwan arwin jun yokoté Txitx txi retxan a Luis Qial, 
14. vacunac chacayah hunyocote  chich chire cha 
; txank a yaj. Jun yokoté txitx txi retxan 


15. Ji yat vi hovi y chac raby bahilom nac ocamc chaayah 


Juan Yat bi, jégwi xtxaqrab x naq okamk, txan a yaj. 

16. —— hun acha ca pupul chi re cha luis Cal cha ayah 
Jun yee txi retxan Luis Qaal, txan a yaj. 

17. Balthafar —— ju chic chac precarabi chac 

18. ayah ——  juah quinam xiyab neb 
a yaj. Jun aj kinam xiyab «eb 


19. chi quehec ha -— ca pupul chi quehec rech cha ayah 
txi keheq jun... Keheq retx, txan a yaj. 


20. hunca xa chi re cha vi ju yat vany cerosohil chaayah 


Jun caja retxan bi_/wan Yat, gwan x-cerrojo-il, txan a yaj. 


21. hi caxa mahi yce rosohil chi re chaluis Cal cha ayah 
Jun caja, maji x-cerrojo-il,  txi_ _retxan Luis Qaal, txan a yaj. 

22. huntepic chi re  chanluis cal cha ayah —— 
Jun tep ik txi retxan Luis Gaal, txan a yaj. 


23. hunpat in pot van chicaz ruqui ji y [obliteratea]z laheb y tomin 


Jun... in pdot gwan txi Kas rukin Juan Yats, lajeeb i tumin 
24. chicacao bahxa tac cal rahlaq’ y bahilé ixcabha a= hi 
txi kakaw, gwaqxaq taq kal rajlankil, . . : Jun 
v [ERASED Jach 
gwakatx 


25. 0 cacruq’n gafpar ta uccal chin to hac vi chac ecal chic 
o kamk rukin Gaspar Tun, gwuq kal tx’ in toj aq bi, txank; ox kal txik, 


26. y tzac tzi hotuc achal chi cacao ox petet chic in noc 


xtsaq tsi; antxal txi kakaw. Ox petet txik in noq, 
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27. vena quin y quirac chin qe mac cha ayah —— 


gwey naq in txi kiraq tx’ in kem aq, txan a yaj. 
28. havt le in choch p* cheb echanc’ ruquin  anchal 
Aut le in txotx pé tx’ eb etxanq rukin antxal 


2g. vauib | carnicas | tul | o | pata, | turazno | coyou tem 


gwawim; gvanadillas,  tul, 0, pata, durazno, koyow, tem. 


30. Com vech chi ru ch y dios ruquin in bahilom camenac 


Kamk gwetx txi rutx i Diyos, rukin in kamenaq, 
31. cha ayah chi ruch eb mathalena chi ruch eb ah valebc 
txan a yaj [ABOVE STRUCK OUT] Mathalena; txi rutx éb aj-gwalebj 


32. atts regitores y cana vinaql y _  ratin ayah chiruch 
.»  vregidores, xkanagwinaqil i ratin a yaj, rutx 


luis Cal Cana vinac ex quin tziba y ratin ge martes 


Luis Qaal. Kanagwinaq éx k’in tsiba i ratin sé martes, 


33 


34. chi ga oxib y y be y po te ciempre mil y qui ni entos y 
txi si oxib- i xbe i po diciembre, mil y guinientos y 
35. ochéta y tres anos 


ochenta y tres aittos. 


gonzale 


regidor 
merez att dé de mines ial vacil mayor 


tecuaz ma 
loréco mayor 


emo 
métez 
ah tz ib 

Gonzalo Oxib regidor. 
Lorenzo mayor- 
Juan Mendez, domo. 


aj-tsib. 


Lines 1 and 2, which I have placed as a heading, are scribbled 
on the back of the original. 

Testamento... kamenag. ‘Testament of Mathalena [Magda- 
lena], wife of Hernandez, deceased.’ 

dt hernatez. The first word must be short for something Span- 
ish, @ not being an Indian sound. In adopting Spanish words, 
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Indians turn d into ¢; so the surname Hernandez is written with a 
¢ to imitate Indian pronunciation. 

3. Sé xkabi.... Santo. ‘In the name of God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost.’ 

cey cabay. In neither case does the final y belong to the word 
to which it is joined ; the first represents the possessive prefix +, to 
be joined to add ; the second is the proclitic 7, See remarks (4) 
on the spelling. 

Dios. Indians say ‘ Ziox’; and it is commonly supposed that 
Tiox is a corruption of Dios. This may be doubted. The same 
word sometimes means ‘pupil’ (of the eye). | T10x also appears in 
the vocable dantiox (‘thanks’), and is the base of 027 (‘ be thankful 
for’). Ifthe Greeks had conquered Mexico, it is likely they would 
have supposed the Aztec Zecot/ to be a corruption of Oeo¢. 

Spi sancto, Where the original uses a long s, I copy it. The 
half-Latin spelling of these words, and, farther on, the constant 
spelling of ‘ssa’ for misa, might be taken to signify that the scribe 
had learned his letters among clerics. The Indian for ‘God the 
Spirit’ is Ziox Musigbe] (/musig, ‘breath of’). 

4, 5, 6. tain tkib... tri kamg, ‘1 begin, then, my testa- 
ment, the record of my heart’s wish, my heart's desire, respecting 
what is mine, respecting too what I have to leave when I die.’ 

4. tain. Soalsoin the Cajabon MS. Modern speech would 
elide the a, making 72x. 

retal rajom in txol. An Indian rendering of the previous 
Spanish word, a practice frequent in the old compositions called 
‘parlamentos.’ 

5, 6, iu taxi kamg. This arrangement is now seldom heard, the 
tai being fully assimilated to an index of tense, and put first : ¢2’ zz 
Ranigq. 

In the spelling wac guin, of the original, the gu is merely a false 
repetition of the final palatal of zag. (Cf. te guib for tikid, line 4. 

6, '7. Jun poot,. . . tx’ in behen. ‘A shirt, and a grinding- 
stone [are to pay for] two masses to be performed on my behalf.’ 
Poot is the short, loose shirt, without sleeves, which is the upper 
garment of the women. It is of white cotton among these Indians, 
and frequently embroidered with colors. 
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7, 8. Jun [uug?], 606 ... txt rixk, ‘A [skirt?] —five 
tostones 1 gave [for it]——[is to pay for] three masses to be 
performed for me afterward.’ 

uec. Such appears to be the spelling, but no such word is 
known. It has been proposed to read gwex (trousers) ; but I can- 
not think the last letter a miswritten +, besides the price, five 
tostones, would be too much. Toston was the old half-dollar. I 
think the word must be wag, ‘skirt.’ Among these Indians the 
skirt is a dark blue. It may be very voluminous. A well-off 
woman wears as much as ten yards. 

8,9. rukin ... candela. ‘Therewith candles are to go’; 
i. e., with the masses. This at least is one rendering, and perhaps 
the best. It supposes that the word which seems to be written ar 
is meant for the third personal pronoun az, enclitic to rukin. 

cantela for candela. See note on hernatez, line 2. An Indian 
word for candle is #ésiiuj, though not much used in that sense. 

g. rukin 6b pé 60b. . . tsama. ‘So, with them, I ask for five 
additional masses.’ That is, with the first two masses and the 
subsequent three she gets the total of five; ‘additional,’ I suppose 
is meant, to the regular office of the dead. 

pé. This particle occurs again, on line 28; and both times it is 
so written as to look like an abbreviation, which it is not. I have 
rendered /é here by the introductory ‘so.’ Better, perhaps, would 
be our ‘you see’: ‘ With them, you see, I ask for five,’ etc. These 
particles pé and 0% (especially 2) are out of place in a prepared 
statement or monologue; they belong to conversation. The use 
of them is evidence that the will was not a prepared statement, but 
pieced together on the spot with fragments of talk; and not very 
coherently pieced, either, as further reading shows. Throughout 
this paragraph (lines 7-9) the punctuation, and in some degree the 
sense, have been matter of dispute. I have given what seems to 
me the most natural. 

10, II, 12. These three lines present such a disposition of 
doubtful or unrecognizable words that hardly the drift of the mean- 
ing can be guessed. Inthe original, these lines are ina handwriting 
which is notably different from that of the rest, and some have sup- 
posed a different writer. 
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10. ma xik. There is a particle of negation, ma, but no such 
construction as ma xtk. The least unlikely guess I can offer is that 
ma should be read za, the present-tense index, which makes things 
intelligible as far as hal; Na xtk antxal... le hal, ‘The corn also 
goes to the house of God’; i. e., to the church, doubtless to pay 
for the masses mentioned in the next line. The proceeding would 
be nothing unusual. 

rugn, short for writing ruguin, as again on line 25, where the 
abbreviation mark is written. The context of rwkin is as doubtful 
as everything else here. I should incline to put a pause after /a/, 
and perhaps translate ruin by ‘therewith,’ referring to the corn as 
a means of payment. This is one of the places where it is easy to 
suspect something missing, with the scribe’s attention divided be- 
tween his ear and his pen. 

11. ach capupul. This mysterious phrase is the great crux 
of the will. It occurs again on line 16, and again on line 19; 
but with slight variations: acha instead of ach, and ca separated 
from pupul. ca might be ga (our); but more likely is £a (two). 
pupul has all the appearance of a noun formed on a base pvp, 
like /uku/ from Zupul from Tup, etc.; but my inquiries and 
those of others have failed to elicit any pup or pupul from the 
speech of the day. Possibly the word might be recovered from 
the Cajabon MS. One Indian thought the word should be zupu/, 
in the sense of ‘piece,’ ‘portion ;’ but the spelling is plainly pupu/, 
thrice over. 

As for ach, or acha, to most readers it immediately suggests 
the Spanish hacha. But if an ‘axe’ was meant, why say it in 
Spanish? Indians always use their own word, mda/, and so does 
everybody, talking Indian. Another suggestion is that the word is 
still the Spanish Aacha, but in the sense of ‘torch,’ or ‘great 
candle,’ used in church processions, etc., and perhaps to be used in 
the £aib misa, ‘two masses,’ which are now in question. But then 
this meaning is not suitable to the context in lines 16 and 19. The 
only thing in Indian, I know of, that ach could be, is the root ATx, 
found in azxab, ‘slacken,’ ‘let go’; but there is no help in this. 

ha hacha, Last letter probably a, though it looks more like # 
in the original. These words may be a repetition of the hux ach, 
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or hun acha, already discussed. But the initial 2, of hacha, may be 
for 7; and we might read jun jatx a kaib misa, ‘a half of the two 
masses. atx, ‘fraction,’ especially ‘half’; a, the. This would 
suggest that elsewhere the word ach should be Hach, i. e., atx ; and 
we should understand the meaning to be that the corn, above men- 
tioned, and the other articles farther on (lines 16, 19) are to be ap- 
portioned between the two beneficiaries. 

matiuma. Such appear to be the letters. No meaning. The 
context seems to indicate a verb. We might therefore suppose ma 
to be za, as inthe case of ma 27k online 10. As for ¢ wma, perhaps 
a final ” is suppressed without mark, as happens elsewhere; we 
should then have the ending -an, of the gerundive ; and so finally 
evolve something like xa twman, ‘it is to be eaten’ (Zz, ‘bite,’ 
‘eat’). But the meaning ‘eat’ does not fit, unless it referred to the 
corn, and in that case the word would not be “zw, but kuz. 

12. tri rixk jun gwetx, ‘after one for me’ ; meaning, apparently, 
‘after one mass for me.’ But the translation might be varied, putting 
a pause after rixk. 

cha yah. The first letter of the second word looks like an ¢ with 
an accidental ‘tail’; or it may be a misshapen y. If y, then the 
word is yaj, ‘sick’ ; and we must assume the omission of the article 
‘a’ to complete the oft-recurring phrase tran a yaj, ‘says the sick 
(one),’ meaning, of course, the testatrix. If this reading is accepted, 
then yaj ends the sentence. The two dots which follow are evi- 
dently intentional, and may be meant to mark a period, though no 
other period is so marked. 

Gi y bailom. The first letter cannot be a capital G, but is a 
capital I or J, begun with a flourish. Both /wan and jun are else- 
where contracted to ji. Here the word is doubtless /uan, the 
christian name of the person termed dazlom. 

The latter word, with the spelling dahz/om, occurs three times 
again. From line 15 it is seen that dahlom denoted a person, de- 
ceased, whose directions about some property are confirmed by the 
testatrix. And from line 30 it is plain that her dahz/om was one 
whose memory she cherished. We know from the outset that she 
is the relict of one Hernandez. The conclusion is natural that 
ba(h)jilom somehow represents the word de/om, ‘husband.’ I can- 
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not believe that dahilom has been transmuted into de/om since the 
time of the will. The change would be too great, and without a 
known parallel. All I can suggest is that dahzlom may have been 
a collateral variant of the word, but confined to local use and now 
obsolete. 

tran a yaj, ‘says the sick (woman).’ Here the strange hand- 
writing ceases, and I put a period. On the whole, the thing 
seems to mean that two more masses are to be said, for the woman, 
perhaps, or for her late husband John (Hernandez) ; and paid for 
in corn. 


13. Jwan arwin ... a Luis Qaal, ‘There is here an iron 
mattock, to be owned by Lewis Caal.’ 
baw bi. Here 64 = ban = gwan, See remarks (1 and 6) on 


the spelling. The will writes no accents, and the mark which looks 
like one is an abbreviation-mark tilted up; hence 4 = dix ; but no 
Indian word at all suitable ends in -dzz, The 4 must then be read 
w, or gw, the hieroglyphic which looks like the Greek omega must 
somehow represent the letters av; hence, finally, arwn or argwin, 
an obsolescent variant of arin. 

vetxan. The usual form now would be retra. 

a Luis Oéal. The use of the semi-demonstrative a shows that 
Lewis Caal was actually present; as in fact is stated further on 
(line 33). 

13, 14. racah vacunac, ‘son of my eldest son.’ At least, this 
is the best interpretation offered. It supposes that racah is meant 
for regaj, ‘ substitute of,’ frequently used in the sense of ‘son of,’ 
indicating in all likelihood that the father is dead. As for vacunac, 
it appears that in Pokomchi there is a word guacunac, meaning 
‘my-eldest-son’ ; and the word was perhaps current at the time, 
in whatever part of the Kekchi country the will was written. There 
is no such word now in Kekchi. 

The use of certain forms (sé for sé, /ukin for /ikin, [etx for /e) 
indicate that the will was written either in Carcha or in the neigh- 
boring village of Chamelco ; more likely the latter. The Chamelco 
district, which is not large, lies between Carcha and the Xukaneb 
mountains, next to the Pokom country. The church is the oldest 
in these parts, and has a chime of bells said to be the gift of no less 
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a person than the emperor Charles V. A fantastic effigy of the 
Austrian eagles is still apparent on the wall. As the emperor 
abdicated in 1556, the church would have been built at least 27 
years before the writing of the will. There is therefore nothing 
wonderful in finding an old Indian woman the “ widow” of a Span- 
ish colonist, and the Indians already baptized with christian names. 

14,15. Jun yokoté...txanayaj. ‘One iron mattock John Yat 
is to own, as was the command of her [husband ?] when he died, 
quoth the sick (woman).’ The Indian ¢ran, like the English 
‘quoth,’ is supposed to report a speaker’s own terms. Hence, if 
bahilom means ‘husband,’ we should expect ‘72 dahilom,’ ‘my hus- 
band,’ as we do find in line 30. But both here and on lines 12 and 
24 we find y da(h)lom, ‘her husband’ (the y being for the possessive 
prefix x, of the 3rd person). This confusion of ‘her’ and ‘my’ 
may be an oversight on the part of the scribe; yet it is an over- 
sight which could not occur in speech, and the scribe makes the 
blunder, it seems, only in connection with dahilom. 

16. txt retran.. . a yaj, ‘\et Lewis Caal have it, says the sick ;’ 
‘it’ being whatever is meant by ux acha ca pupul (see note on line 


II). 


17. Here follows the signature of one Balthasar, whose sur- 
name appears as Sau ill¥, ending with what seems to bea y 


scratched out, and es written above it. The initial letter is like a 
d, Greek fashion. There is no such surname in Indian; nor in 
Castilian either, that I know of. It has a Valentian or Catalonian 
look, 

Below this name are the letters czno, preceded by what looks 
like the arithmetical sign of square root. This hieroglyphic I take 
to be a capital 7, and the whole an abbreviation of Zestmonto, which 
in old Spanish was sometimes used to mean ¢estigo (‘witness ’), 
A line is drawn about signature and all. It is evident from the 
space occupied that the thing was not squeezed in afterward, but 
written then and there, before the document went further. The 
witness perhaps could not wait, and signed his name at the stage 
then reached; an irregularity quite in keeping with the style of the 
instrument. 
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Jun txik, trank, ‘ Another, says (she).’ 

precaralt, Mere gibberish; yet the spelling seems clear. pr 
is not an Indian sequence of consonants. There must be some- 
thing wrong, or something missing. The sentence ends at once, 
with the repetition of rank a yaj, ‘says the sick.’ 

18. Jun aj kinam xiyab, ‘a single kinam (-wood) comb.’ This 
does not fit the following plural, eb: eb tai keheg, ‘let them be 
given.’ 

neb, | read eb. I cannot understand the initial 7, unless it be a 
miswritten /, silent. eb ¢xi kekeg, modern style ¢x’ eb keheq; cf. in 
tai kamg, line 5. 

19. hi acha ca pupul. See notes on lines 11 and 16. 

txi keheg retx, txan a yaj, ‘be it given to him, says the sick.’ 
To whom? Again the legatee’s name is omitted. Both on this 
line and the preceding it is evident the sentences are mangled. 

20. Jun caja... yaj, ‘One box let John Yat possess, that has 
a lock, says the sick (woman).’ 

caxa =caja. X and/ were used alike in Castilian. The mod- 
ern guttural 7 was hardly known in Castile before the end of the 
XVIth century, and was not general in the colonies till the end of 
the XVIIth. To the Indians a box was evidently a foreign contri- 
vance. To this day the word they use is a corruption of caja or of 
cajon. 

¢e rosohil, A corruption of the Span. cerrojo, with the addition 
of the Indian “appropriating” termination, -2/. As an index to the 
scribe’s proficiency, note that the c has a needless cedilla ; as again 
on line 33. 

21. Jun caja,maji . .. yaj. ‘One box, no lock to it, let Luis 
Caal possess, says the sick.’ 

maji. Modern style would say maka. Maji, nowadays, means 
‘not yet,’ excepting in one or two expressions, like Zxan nag maji? 
‘Why not’? The Cajabon manuscript also uses maji as a simple 
negative, without connotation of time. 

22. Jun tep ...yaj. ‘A chile field, let Lewis Caal have it, 
says the sick (one).’ 

Lines 23-27 are parenthetical ; they enumerate certain assets, 
but make no bequests. It will be seen that these lines are sepa- 
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rated from the rest by a couple of scratches, or dashes, reaching 
into the margin. 

23. Jun patin poot... yats. ‘One pat of shirting of mine 
is on debt with John Yats,’ as we should say, ‘on credit’ ; he owes 
her for the stuff. The woman, as we see further on, was a weaver. 
With the Indians, weaving is a business of women ; sewing and tail- 
oring a business of men, even to the embroidering of womens’ shirts 
(pot). John Yats may have been the tailor. 

pat. All that is clear is that this was some unit, in speaking of 
shirt-cloth. Some have wished to read fac, and render ‘a cut of 
shirting,’ etc. But the spelling faz is plain. There is a fossil word 
pat, whose proper meaning is uncertain, the word occurring only in 
the vocable junpat, or jumpat, ‘a moment,’ ‘ quickly,’ etc. 

Yats. In the original, the surname begins with Y and ends with 
with z, the middle of the word being obliterated. There would be 
room for about two letters ; and Yass (or, as the scribe would spell 
it, Yatz) is the only surname that fits. 

23, 24. lajeeb . . . rajlankil; [worth] ‘ten silver (pieces) in 
cacao, reckoning them eight score each.’ The shirt-cloth, in other 
words, is valued at ten pieces-of-eight ; the piece-of-eight, or silver 
dollar, being reckoned, in cacao, as equal to eight score seeds. 
The real was therefore worth a score. Cacao must have been 
scarce or silver plenty. <A few years ago, before silver money dis- 
appeared, the rate was two score for a vea/, and old men tell of its 
being even four score. 

gwagxag. In the original, written dahra; 6= gw; the h is 
due to mistaking g for 7, and the final palatal is missing — slurred 
over by effect of the following 7, of ¢ag. 

rajlankil; written rahlag’ ; the second contraction-mark tilted 
up, as on lines 13 and 25. 

y bahild, i. e., xbahilom (see remarks on dahilom, lines 12 and 
15). No connection is traceable between this and what goes 
before. As for the following zxvcadha, all I can say is that it does 
not contain xkadd (his, her, its, name), nor xkad (‘ secondly’), nor 
anything else that might be fancied beginning with the possessive 
prefix x, as the scribe invariably writes y for that x. 

The next thing on this line (24) is an unintelligible sign which 
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has some likeness to capital upsilon, standing on what is perhaps 
one of the usual dashes marking a period. 

24, 25. Jun gwakatr ... trank, ‘A turkey of mine which 
died at Gaspar Tun’s, seven score I’ll pay [for it], said he’ — 
meaning seven score of cacao. It is common to lend birds for 
breeding. 

gwakatx. In the original, begins with v (= gw) and ends with 
ach, the intervening letters being obliterated; there would be room 
for two. 

gwug kal, The original writes wcca/, which most readers took 
for wkal (‘earthen pot’), but an earthen pot would be no adequate 
payment for a turkey; besides there is no determining word, such 
as jun (a, one), before wccal. Others have read 6 kal (five score), 
turning the z into 0. There can be no doubt about the truth of my 
reading ; the w means gwu ;—g, as usual, is not recognized before 
the sound of w. The sequence wu is not Spanish, and a Spaniard 
is very apt to reduce it, in writing, to a mere vu. gwug kal also 
accounts for the cc of uccal. And last, but not least, the meaning 
‘seven score’ makes sense of the remainder. 

25, 26. ox kal... kakaw. ‘Three score more, price of dog — 
200 additional of cacao.’ The Gaspar Tun debt, of 7 score and 3 
score, makes 200 of cacao, additional to that owed by John Yats, 

ox kal. In the original, the initial hieroglyphic, which is said to 
resemble the algebraic sign of variation, must be a sort of mono- 
gram of ox. 

xtsag tsi. Dogs and puppies, even the most wretched curs, 
have a price, and are not given away by Indians, but sold. 

26, 27. Ox petet ...a yaj. ‘Three spindles (-full) more of 
cotton I have, (which) in case that I get well I mean to weave, says 
the sick (one).’ — The ruling passion strong in death. 

gwey, represented in the original by ve. 

naq, like the English ‘that,’ is here superfluous. 

in txt kivag. Modern style, tx’ in Rirag. Cf. in txi kamg 
(lines 5, 6), and eb tai Reheg (line 19). There can be little doubt 
that the y of the original represents ¢27 in the present instance. 
There was frequent confusion of the letters y, z, and x. 

28, 29. A ut... tem. ‘And as for my land, why, let them 
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possess [it ?], together also with my plantation ; granadillas, plan- 
tains, alligator-pears, guavas, peaches, Zoyows, tems.’ 

‘le in,’ modern 7’ zn, eliding the vowel of the article. 

pé, ‘why’ or ‘well,’ etc. See note on Zé, line 9. 

etrang. If there is nothing wrong with this word, it would be 
proper to supply ve/x, answering here to the English ‘it.’ Here 
again, as in line 19, the instrument omits to name the beneficiaries ; 
doubtless John Yat and Lewis Caal. 

gwawim, Written vauid. Final 6 and m are easily confounded. 

carnicas. Corruption of granadillas, a fruit I know only under 
its Spanish name.— ¢urazno, ¢ for d— koyow, tem; I have no Euro- 
pean names for them. — The names, except the last two, are sep- 
arated in the original by vertical scratches, meant as commas. 

30-33. Kamk gwetx ... Luis Qaal, ‘1 am about to die before 
God, with my dead [husband ?], says the sick (one) Magdalen; in 
presence of their worships [attesting ?], regzdores, witnesses to the 
words of the sick, in presence of Luis Caal.’ 

Kamk, written Com. Final & not distinguished from the follow- 
ing g; 0a miswritten a. 

bahilom. See under lines 12 and 15. 

31. chi ruch eb is scratched out, the first time, to put in the 
woman’s name. —ah valebc ; the final c should be 7. Fora contrary 
mistake see line 24. 

32. atts. A person acquainted with law papers of the period 
might know what this meant. I suppose it is an abbreviation for 
atestados, or something similar. Cf. atto and att, after two of the 
signatures below. 

regitores: tfor d. But the imitation of Indian goes only part 
way ; the plural ending should be struck off, as it is in ‘ oxtb regi- 
dor farther on. Regidor means a sort of town officer, like inspector 
of roads, or of police, of public works, etc. 

xkanagwinagil. See kanagwinag, next line. For the scribe’s 
abbreviation of the last syllable, cf. rzxagil, line 2, and rajlankil, 
line 24. 

tri rutx Luis Qéal. 1 connect this with what goes before it, and 
so end the sentence. This punctuation makes as good sense as 
any, and seems to be authorized by the capital C of the next word. 
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As the other legatee, John Yat, is not mentioned here, it is probable 
he was not present. 

33, 35. Kanagwinag éx... aos, ‘Ye are witnesses, I have 
written her words on Tuesday, upon the third of the month Decem- 
ber, a thousand and five hundred and eighty three years.’ 

Kanagwinag. The original, Cana vinac, was long a puzzle. 
Some Indians proposed sanajenag (‘ remaining’); others gajenag 
(‘departed’); and what not. I discovered the word, under the 
form canaguenac, in reading an old composition which also gave 
the translation ‘ festigo.’ The wordis nearly obsolete. It was only 
lately that I found an Indian who knew it —a man from Cajabon. 
There is a similar word for ‘ witness’ in the Kiche-chi. 

sé martes. I have not examined whether the day of the week 
agrees or not with the rest of the date. 

tri sa. After tri, the sé must be accented ; and the fact of its 
being written with @ shows that it was accented. Otherwise the 
word becomes sé, in the style of the will; and also in the style of 
Carcha and Chamelco to the present day. 

i xbe i po. Modern style would reduce this to either 7 de z po 
(in Cajabon), or +be 42 po (Coban); literally, ‘the moon’s course.’ 

diciembre, written ‘te ciempre.’ These Indians had a native 
almanac, with twenty months in the year; and the names of them 
are still to be found in medicine-talk. 

mil y quinientos, etc. All this might as well have been Indian. 

The signature which comes first is Gonzalo Merez. The next I 
guess to be /ués de Guzman. In the original, the part zves is 
underlined ; as for tecuzma I suppose the ¢ and the c to be meant 
as Indian imitations of d and g, respectively, as happens elsewhere ; 
and final z is often dropped; so I arrive at ‘de Guzman.’ The 
part ‘dd dom’ I cannot make out, though it looks as if it might 
somehow involve ‘ Dojfia.’ 

As for atto and att, see note on afts, line 32. 

The third group contains one Indian word, 0x7 (three). The 
di before alguazil, is likely the same as the a before Hernandez, in 
line 2, q. v. ‘¢oréco’ must be read Lorenzo; the c should have a 
cedilla; cf. the Portuguese spelling Lourengo. This Lorenzo 
(‘majordomo ’ of the cadi/do, most likely) seems to have signed for 
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the three vegidores and for the alguacil mayor. All the signatures, 
of course, are adorned with those flourishes, however clumsy, 
which these people consider to be as essential as the name. 

Last of all, at the bottom, is the name /wan Méndez, so I read 
it ; aj-istb, ‘ scribe.’ 


I have supposed throughout that the reader is not new to the 
language. Be that as it may, there will be interest, and perhaps 
help for him, in the following short glossary. It embraces all the 
Indian of the will that has been read with confidence—the Indian 
of the interlinear. Meanings are given with the least amount of 
grammar; and no secondary meanings of a word are mentioned 
unless they conduce to the text. 

It is well to say, that many words as they occur in speech, or in 
the will, begin with gzv, with 7, or with +; and yet will not be found 
here under those headings. When that happens, those sounds are 
merely inflexional prefixes ; and removing them, let the reader look 
for what remains. Thus, not finding gwazwim, or rotxotx, or xisaq, 
let him look for awim, otxotx, tsag. See gw/, r/, and x/, which I 
have entered, for explanation’s sake, as if they were separable words, 
like the prefix zx. 

No regular derivatives will be entered independently ; they will 
be noticed each under the entry of its principal part; although the 
latter may not be used in the will. So /alankil will be found 
under ajla, Rajolbef under /Rajol, oxib under ox. 

Various forms, as /ajlankil, /kajol, /kaba, /ixagil, will be found 
with a line drawn before them ; which signifies, that owing to the 
nature of their meaning, they can be used, in general, only with a 
possessive prefix. I sometimes speak of them as ‘appropriating’ 
forms. — Certain English words may be followed by (v.); which 
means that they are to be taken as verds, not as nouns. 

Accent will not be written, unless in a few cases: to distinguish, 
for instance, the tonic sé, belly, etc., from the proclitic sé, in. By 
accent I mean capacity for stress. The Indian syllable of accent is 
always the last — often, of course, the only syllable. For effects 
of accent, an exclitic word is the last syllable to its principal; a 
proclitic, a first syllable. 
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a, proclitic ; one of the two defi- 
nite articles (the other being li or 
le), the, this, that, unemphatic ; Fr. 
ce. See note on line 13. 

a, prepositive ; particle of intro- 
duction; may sometimes be ren- 
dered by dur, as for, line 28. 

aj-, prefix of correlative person, 
frequently agent. aj-tsib, he of 
writings ; see tsib. 

aj, particle postpositive to nu- 
meral expressions, in the sense of 
only, just, etc.: jun aj, just one 

. ., Une x8. 

aj, ajok, etc., wish, desire (v.). 
/ajom,appropriating subve., (ove’s) 
wish, wish (of): rajom in txol, my 
heart s wish, \ine 4. 

ajgwalebj, person of worship or 
authority, headman, etc. 

ajla, ajlank, etc., count, reckon. 
/ajlankil, appropriating instrumen- 
tal, count (of), reckoning (of), 
line 24. 

akatx, turkey. 

antxal, postpositive, a/so, witha, 
besides, in addition, etc. 

aq, enclitic ; energizing or dram- 
atizing particle, without English 
equivalent. Attached to verbs, as in 
lines 25 (tojaq) and 27 (kem aq), 
its effect is to put the action, as it 
were, in sight. 

arwin, or argwin, obsolescent, 
the usual word now being either 
arin (in Coban), or ahi, here. 

atin, word, speech. 

/awa, or /Agwa, father (of ), but 
only in figurative senses. [Not con- 
nected, apparently, with the ordi- 
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nary gwa, father.| awabej, or ag- 
wabej, ditto, undetermined, father, 
ruler, governor of a country, etc. 

awim firregular, of root aw, 
sow ; cf. ajom and aj], ¢hatis sown 
or planted, crops, plantation, Span. 
stembras. 

be, path, road, course. 

/behen (in Coban /been or /bén), 
top (of ). Chiefly in prepositional 
phrases, following sa or txi: txi 
/behen, ‘ on top of,’ in more or less 
figurative senses; over, above; on 
behalf of ; cf. with gen. tx’ in 
behen, over me, on my behalf, line 7. 

bi, postpositive particle of re- 
sponse, real or constructive, indi- 
cating assent or corroboration. 
May sometimes be rendered by 
‘why yes,’ ‘to be sure,’ ‘ then,’ etc., 
or oftener perhaps by the Span. 
‘pues.’ tain tikib bi. ., 7 degin 
‘then’. .., line 4. Attempts at 
direct translation, however, are apt 
to be clumsy or trivial. See pé. 

eb, proclitic and enclitic ; pro- 
noun indicative of the 3d pers. pl.: 
they, them; but often to be ren- 
dered by merely pluralizing some 
word in the translation. 

el, elk, elq, etc., go out, come 
out, Sp. salir. 

étal, sign, token, record. 

/€tx (in Coban /e), primitively, 
mouth of ; (2) that ts of, for, or 
to; (one’s) ‘have’; the translation 
is usually effected by a possessive 
pronoun ; or by a preposition, af, 
for, to, followed by a noun or pro- 
noun: gwetx, mine; of me, to me, 
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for me; Tetx his (hers, its, theirs); 
for him, for ..., ete. 

etxa [E1x + formative vowel a], 
etxank, etxanq, etc., ow, possess: 
txi retxa, /et him possess (it); in 
the will, txi retxan, with n-aug- 
ment. See note, line 13. 

ex, proclitic and enclitic ; indic- 
ative pronoun, 2nd pers. pl., ye. 

gw/, possessive prefix, 1st person 
sing., to names beginning with a 
vowel ; my, etc.; seein. gwawim, 
my plantation, see awim. gwetx, 
my ‘have,’ mine, see /etx. jun 
gwakatx, ‘one my turkey,’ 1. €., 
turkey of mine. 

gwan, predicate of passive being, 
as yO is of active being ; existing, in 
being, present, situated somewhere 
or somehow. ‘Translation usually 
involves some part of the verb de : 
gwan arwin jun yokoté, (shere) is 
here a mattock, line 13. But gwan 
often disappears in translation; e. g. 
when followed by a noun with a pos- 
sessive prefix: gwan x-cerrojo-il, 
having a lock, with a lock, \ine 20 ; 
more literally, ‘(there) is tts lock.’ 

This predicate gwan is not to be 
confused, grammatically, with the 
verb gwan, gwank, gwanq, accom- 
panied by indices of tense. 

gwaqxaq, eighi. 

gwey, if, in case. 

gwuq, seven. 

hal, /ndian corn in the ear. 

i, proclitic ; an early ‘ construc- 
tive’ demonstrative, similar to the 
definite article, but now disused, 
excepting in the Cajabon style or in 


certain traditional phrases. Where 
it occurs in the will, modern style 
would either drop it altogether as 
superfluous, or replace it by a more 
specialized form — li, ¢he ; or txi, 
q. v.: iDios =li Dits ; ixbei po= 
xbe li po; kaib i misa = kaib txi 
misa (/wo ‘of’ masses). 

ik, chile (peppers). 

in, proclitic ; denoting possession 
by the 1st pers. sing.; my, of mine: 
in txol, my heart, line 3. When 
attached to a verb, however, the 
possessive prefix is no longer trans- 
lated explicitly, but by means of the 
respective English pronoun: ta 
in tikib, 7 shall begin (it) ; more 
literally, (2¢) will be ‘my begin,’ 
line 4. Before names which be- 
gin with a vowel, in is replaced by 
the prefix gw/, q. v.; see also ’n. 

in (identical in form, though not 
in meaning, with the preceding 
word ; cf. the Sp. m7, which means 
both my and me), proclitic and 
enclitic pronoun, Ist pers. sing., /, 
me: in txi kamgq, line 5; in txi 
kiraq, line 27. 

/ixaqil [irregular appropriating 
of ixq, woman], wife (of ). 

/ixk (more commonly /ix), skzx 
(of), exterior (of); txi /ixk, 
‘at skin of,’ hence outside, behind, 
about, respecting, etc.: txi rixk 
le gwetx, respecting what I have, 
line 5. 

jogwi, Wkewise ; as also; as. 

jun, one; a, an. 

k’, for the aorist index, ki, before 
any proclitic beginning with a vowel. 


{ 
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ka, grinding-stone (for grinding 
corn). 

ka, kaib, 

/Kaba, name (of ); sake (of). 

/Kajol, offspring (of ), son (of ). 
kajolbej, ditto undetermined, 
offspring. Cf. /awa and awabej. 

kakaw, cacao. 

kal, score ; 0X kal, three score. 

kam, kamk, kamgq, etc., de: 
kamk gwetx (‘dying ts mine’), I 
am about to die, line 30; kame- 
naq, dead. 

kanab, kanabank, etc., /eave 
(v.); middle irreg., kana, etc. 
kanabahem (or kKanabaem), ir- 
reg. appropriating of kanab, ‘hat 
one has to leave, e. g., to one’s heirs. 

kanagwinaq, ‘hat assures, wit- 
ness; kanagwinagqil, ditto, appro- 
priating, witness (to). See note, 
line 33. 

kas, debt. 

ke, keok, etc., give ; put; pas- 
sive, keé, etc., with q-augment 
keeq. keheq for keeq, with in- 
trusive h, style of Carcha. 

kem, kemok, etc., weave. 

ki, proclitic, index of aorist tense. 
See k’. Occasionally Indian uses 
the aorist where English prefers the 
perfect, as in line 33. 

kinam, a certain tree, and its 
wood, of which combs are made. 

kira, kirak, kiraq (independent 
neuter, though formed like an irreg. 


middle of the reduplicating conjuga- 
tion, cf. kana), get well, convalesce. 

koyow, a fruit-tree, much like the 
alligator-pear. 
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laje, lajeeb, Zev. 

le, proclitic, the. This variant of 
li is now confined, so far as I know, 
to Cajabon style. The Indian def. 
art. may of course disappear in Eng- 
lish: le gwetx, what is mine, 
Span. Jo mio, line 5; le in txotx, 
my land, ‘the land I have,’ Ital. 
mto terreno, line 28. 

maji, ot yet; not. See note, 
line 21. 

’n, in Carcha style, for the pos- 
sessive in, by elision of its vowel 
after the tense indices na and 0. 
Thus na ’n=na in; o’n=0 
in. 

na, proclitic, index of present 
tense. 

naq, proclitic, when (the con- 
junctive adverb), (conjunc- 
tion, not the relative or demonstra- 
tive pronoun), as: naq in txi 
kamq, when J die, as J die, line 5. 

noq, cotton. 

0, (style of Carcha or Chamelco, 
and somewhat old-fashioned for x) 
proclitic, index of perfect tense. 
Indian, like French, uses the per- 
fect incessantly, where English 
would usually have the aorist : naq 
o kamk, Fr. /orsgu’i/ est mort, but 
English, when he died, line 15. 

0, alligator-pear, Span. aguacate. 

0, dob, five. 

Otik, two hundred. [The word 
is a compound of 6 and tik, as is 
proved by interposition of taq: 0- 
taq-tuk, 200 each. The Ois prob- 
ably five; but of the part tik there 
is no certain explanation ; it has no 
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meaning alone, and occurs only as 
above. | 

otxotx, dwelling house, lodge. 

ox, oxib, three: ox Kal, 3 score ; 
oxib i misa, 37 masses, line 7; 0x 
petet, 3 spindlefuls (of cotton), 
line 26, not oxib petet, because 
here petet is taken asa mere unit of 
reckoning, like kal, the real object 
in mind being the cotton. In 
other words, the use of ox, and 
not oxib, implies the translation of 
petet by ‘ spindleful,’ not spindle. 
Similar remarks would apply to 6 
and 6ob, ka and kaib, laje and la- 
jeeb, q. v. 

pata, guava. 

pé, particle (either postpositive 
or prepositive) indicating surprise ; 
which, however, may be purely con- 
structive. It may sometimes be 
rendered by such expressions as 
‘Dear me!’ ‘But!’ ‘See!’ 
‘ There now!’ ‘Why!’ ‘So,’ etc. 
But these are clumsy and vague. 
pé, like bi, is best rendered by suit- 
able inflexion of the voice; or by 
a corresponding gesture; with bi, 
a confirmatory nod or toss of the 
head ; with pé, perhaps, raising the 
eyebrows. See bi, and note to line 
9. 
petet, spindle ; spindleful. 
po, moon; lunar month, loosely, 
month. 

poot, Indian woman’s ‘shirt’ ; 
cotton ‘shirting’ for making it. 
See note on péot, line 6. 

Qaal, an Indian surname, one of 
the commonest. 


r/, possessive prefix, of the 3rd 
person; Span. sw(s); Eng. his, 
her, tts, their, as the case may be. 
rixaqil, Ais wife (see /ixaqil), 
ratin, her words (see atin). 

The possessor’s name follows, if 
mentioned: rixaqil li gwing, she 
man’s wife; tatin a yaj, words of 
the sick one, the sick one’s words, 
line 32; and direct translation of 
the prefix has to be abandoned. So 
in many other cases : txi keheq retx 
(de tt given, ‘his have,’ i. e.), be tt 
given to him, line 19. See /etx, 
/ixk, /ukin. 

When the prefix is attached to 
the stem-form of a verb, the In- 
dian ‘ possessor’ turns up in trans- 
lation as the ‘subject’ of the 
verb: txi retxa(n) a Luis Qaal, 
let Lewis Caal possess it (Indian 
idea: be it Lewis Caal’s ‘ possess’). 
Cf. under in. 

Before a consonant, r is trans- 
muted into x,q.v. The change is 
merely euphonic. 

/sa, belly (of); hence, inside 
(of); txi sa (for txi xsd), on (cts) 
inside’, within (it) ; upon (a certain 
day, line 34). In modern style the 
full phrase, txi sa, is used only 
when emphatic, or final (cf. the Fr. 
dedans) ; when the name of the 
thing follows, txi sa, is cut down to 
sa alone (Fr. dans) ; thus the noun 
sa becomes a preposition; and it 
can bear no emphasis. For this 
unaccented sa the style of Carcha, 
and of the will, employs the variant 
sé, q. v. 
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sé (in Coban, sa) proclitic (cf. 
Gr. @&), in; at, on, etc. Ifthe 
meaning of the preposition is 
to be emphasized, txi sa must be 
used instead. See /sa. 

ta, proclitic, index of future 
tense. The Indian ‘future,’ how- 
ever, has a variety of uses out of 
keeping with the English tense of 
that name; on line 4, ‘ ta in tikib’ 
is better rendered by an Eng. ‘ pres- 
ent’: begin, am beginning. 

taq, atonic interpositive particle, 
signifying that the numeral with 
which it is combined is to be taken 
in a distributive sense. The trans- 
lation, usually, involves such words 
as ‘ apiece’, ‘each’, ‘ every’: gwaq- 
xaq taq kal, eight score each, line 
24. 

tem, a certain tree, planted in 
gardens for shade. 

tép, Jody, Jot (of anything); 
precinct, field. 

tikib, tikibank, 
Middle, tikla, etc. 

toj, tojok, etc., pay (v.). 

tsima, tsamank, etc., beg, ask 
for. 

tsaq, price, worth. 

tsi, dog. 

tsib, ‘scripture’ — writing or 
drawing. aj-tsib, writer, draughts- 
man; scribe, especially scrivener. 
See aj-. 

tsiba, tsibank, etc., write ; neu- 
ter, tsibak, etc. 

tul, plantain. 

tumin, silver ; si/verpiece ; money. 

Tun, an Indian surname. 


etc., degin. 
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tx’, for txi, before any proclitic 
beginning with a vowel. 

txan, or with k-augment, txank, 
answers the purpose of our ‘ says’, 
‘said’, ‘quoth’; and like them, it 
immediately follows the language it 
reports. — Notwithstanding this ap- 
parent congruence of txan and 
‘ says’, yet txan is not a verb, and 
does not of itself mean say. Its 
initial meaning, as examples in 
another syntax would show, is what 
like; how ; or as. 

txaqrab, commandment, orders. 

txi, proclitic, a/, fo; on; etc. 
Txi /behen, txi /ixk, txi /sd, txi 
/utx; see /behen, etc. The closest 
parallel to these expressions, and 
often a convenient translation of 
them, is found in those words of ours 
which are formed with the prefixes 
be-, a-, or with-; as behind, before ; 
within, without ; ahead, astern ; etc. 
These prefixes are the just counter- 
part of txi; not merely in situation, 
and in want of accent (for they 
cannot be emphasized); but also in 
meaning, being a mixture of a¢ and 
to. 

txi answers to 7, or of, in expres- 
sions like 6tuk ... txi kakaw, 
200 in cacao, line 26. 

The uses of txi are multifarious ; 
ina way which might be explained 
as elliptical, txi has come to be con- 
strued like an index of tense, taking 
the same verbal forms with it as the 
future index ta. The effect of this 
txi may often be rendered by the 
Span. ‘ present subjunctive’, or by 
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some sort of ‘imperative,’ or other 
future expression of purpose or ex- 
pectation, Zo which, as it were, the 
mind is stretched: txi uxq, (Sp.) 
que se hagan, line 6 ; txi keheq, Je 
it given, let it be given, it is to be 
gives, 19; ... noq 

.. tx’inkem, .. . cotton . 
Sor me to weave, or which I mean 
to weave, line 27; naq in txi 
kamq (= naq tx’in kamq), as / 
(look to) die, line 6. This txi 
may be termed the index of ‘eth- 
ical’ future, or ‘future of in- 
terest.’ The difference between 
this txi and ta may sometimes be 
ignored. 

txik, postpositive, more, else, 
other, besides, too, etc.: jun txik, 
another, line 17. 

txitx metal, especially zron. 

/txol heart ; figuratively, heart, 
breast ; mind. 

txotx, earth, land. 

/txum (obsolescent), desire, 
Sancy, whim (of ). 

/ukin (in Coban /ikin), with ; 
at (so and so’s), Fr. chez; together 
with; etc.: rukin, with (him, it, 
etc.), therewith; rukin Gaspar 
Tun, with Gaspar Tun, at Gaspar 


Tun’s, line 25. Though translated 
by prepositions, /ukin, like sé, is 
by rights a noun. 

ut, sometimes postpositive (cf. 
Latin gue); particle of continua- 
tion, generally translatable by ‘ and.’ 

/atx (in Coban, and generally, 
/u), face (of), front (of). txi 
/utx, in front of, before, in pres- 
ence of, etc. 

ux, uxk, uxq, de done, be exe- 
cuted, take place. 

x/, for r/, q. v., before a conso- 
nant: sé xkaba, 7x his name, line 
3; xtxum in txol (‘its desire my 
heart’), my hearts desire, line 4. 

xik, go. — The final k is not a 
palatal augment, but part of the 
stem. Xikisirregularin having no 
imperative of its own ; and is not 
used in past tenses. 

xiyab, comb. —The verb is quite 
different: té, téok. 

yaj, sick. 

Yat, an Indian surname, nearly 
as common as Qaal. 

Yats, another Indian surname. 

yokoté [‘ wooden crook’; yokos, 
crooked; té, obsolete variant of 
txé, wood], mattock (for hoeing 
corn, etc. ). 


It is 320 years since the writing of the will; and considering 
the bad penmanship, the vacillating spelling, stupid abbreviations, 
omissions, want of punctuation, and what not, the wonder is not 
that parts of the document should be obscure, but that so much of 
it should be clear. Not counting repetitions, the known words 
established in it, surnames and all, are about 112 Kekchi and 36 
Spanish. Inspection of the dubious words, or groups of letters, 
shows that some Io or 11 of them may be set down to Kekchi, 
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and 4 or 5 to Spanish. The proportions are small, and favorable, 
if anything, to the Indian. 

It has been affirmed that barbarian languages are unstable ; and 
even change so fast that a boy and his grandfather may hardly under- 
stand each other. The merit of the will is its violent testimony 
to the contrary. If ‘Juan Méndez, scribe,’ had been a better 
scribe, there would be little but the date to show that his Indian 
was not written yesterday. 


SENAHU, GUATEMALA, 1904. 


VIiIM 


XUM 


EXCAVATION OF INDIAN GRAVES IN WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


During the previous autumn (Oct.—Nov., 1904) excavations of 
Indian burial-sites were made in two places along the east bank of 
Connecticut river, one under the auspices of Smith College, the 
other by Amherst. As both were successful in finding well-pre- 
served skeletons, a brief account of the results may be of interest, 
especially since little seems to have been recorded concerning the 
mortuary customs of the Indians of this locality. 

The Smith College excavations were carried on between Oct. I 
and 15 at North Hadley, on the spot indicated by the accompanying 
map (figure 14). The northwestern portion of the town, including 
the branch road running northward, is situated on a level sandy 
plain, the bottom of the post-glacial “‘ Hadley lake,” and this for- 
mation is prolonged into the bend of the river where it forms a rec- 
tangular field, the burial site. About this the land slopes down 
abruptly to the lower level of the present river-meadows. Almost 
continuous with the northwest curve of this is a rectangular knoll 
300 to 400 feet across, which is probably not a farther continuation 
of the lake-bottom plateau, but a sand dune, or drumlin. Local 
tradition locates here an Indian settlement, and although this knoll 
has been under cultivation for years and is now covered with a crop 
of clover, we were able to pick up on the surface several potsherds 
and a broken quartz arrowpoint, confirmatory indications of the 
truth of the tradition. At the present time the river lies at some 
little distance from both the village and the burial sites, except on 
the north, but as the bed of the river at this place has been the 
scene of repeated changes, as is evidenced by the traces of several 
ox-bows to the west, it is probable that at the time of the Indian 
occupancy the water came to the foot of the terraces, thus enclosing 
the knoll and the plateau on three sides, and giving the site an 
exceptional location, with an open prospect both up and down the 
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Fic. 14.—Map of North Hadley, Mass., showing site of aboriginal village and burial- 
place. 
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river. It had long been known that there was an aboriginal burial 
site somewhere in this vicinity, but the exact locality had become 
lost, and was rediscovered the previous spring (1904) by the chance 
plowing up of some bones near the northern edge of the rectangular 
field. The northwest corner of this field was almost immediately 
excavated by a representative of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, who found there the skeletons of two adults and a child 
of six or seven years. The right to dig inthe remainder of the field 
was then granted by Mr L. P. Bullard, its owner, to the Smith 
College authorities, who located a claim along the northern side, 
adjacent to that of the Peabody Museum, but postponed the actual 
excavation until after the summer vacation. 

The burial site, where these excavations were made, is now a 
cultivated field, planted with tobacco. The field is covered with a 
brown surface loam, 14 to 16 inches thick on a level, below which 
lies a compact yellow sand of unknown depth. The skeletons oc- 
curred in this latter formation, their highest parts not more than 4 
to 6 inches below its surface, or 18 to 22 inches from the top. As 
the color contrast between the brown surface loam and the yellow 
sand is a marked one, and as the top soil is very mellow from long 
cultivation, it was possible to scrape the loam into heaps with a two- 
horse road scraper, leaving about an inch over the sand, and then 
dig over the territory thus uncovered with spades. Although the 
depth thus reached was sufficient to disclose the skeletons, the chief 
reliance was placed upon the mixture of the two colors of earth 
which necessarily occurred over each grave, a point which could be 
easily determined by watching the cuts made by the sharp spades. 
In each case the mixed earth formed an approximately circular area 
about three feet in diameter, the more superficial portion strewn with 
pieces of charcoal much mixed up by the years of cultivation to 
which the field had been subjected. 

In this way a fairly large area was thoroughly searched, result- 
ing in the discovery of two skeletons in good preservation. In five 
or six other instances there were uncovered the characteristic areas 
of mixed earth with pieces of charcoal, but with no trace of either 
bones or teeth, although in every such case the earth was excavated 
to a considerable depth, and careful search made. Whether these 
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spots indicated graves from which all traces of the human remains 
had disappeared, or had been caused by the uprooting of ancient 
trees, we have been unable to decide, as their exact similarity to the 
actual graves points to the one conclusion while the entire absence 
of remains suggests the other. 

The first of the skeletons found is shown in the accompanying 
photograph (plate xx111, 2). The sand, at the time of the excavation, 
was moist from recent rains, and held the bones well in place, and 
the skeleton was prepared for the photograph by removing the sand 
from above bit by bit, allowing the bones to remain absolutely undis- 
turbed. The only bones which had been moved before the photo- 
graph was taken were the tarsal and other bones of the feet, which 
are seen lying upon a piece of burlap at the right of the figure, and 
the right tibia and patella, which became accidentally loosened 
during the removal of the sand, but were exactly replaced in their 
former position. In taking the photograph the camera was placed 
at the edge of the excavation, standing perhaps a foot above the 
highest level of the bones, and was pointed almost directly down- 
ward, so that the photograph must be held nearly horizontally to 
reproduce the exact relationship. 

It is shown by this that there had been some change in the orig- 
inal position of the bones prior to the excavation, due probably to 
such various causes as the action of water, earthworms, and the 
growth of roots. Thus the bones of the hands had wandered from 
their original position and were found at various depths in the vicin- 
ity of the head, some not being recovered at all. The bones of one 
entire finger were firmly imbedded in the earth that filled the cran- 
ial cavity and came to light when the skull was cleaned in the lab- 
oratory several days later. This dislocation of parts, especially of 
the smaller bones, which must have occurred long after burial, leads 
one to be cautious in drawing sweeping conclusions concerning the 
original disposal of the limbs when in the flesh, although the reten- 
tion of the natural relationships of the larger bones assures us that 
the shifting of position of the limbs as a whole could have been but 
slight, as for example, a possible dropping of the knees from a more 
upright original position. It is thus sufficiently clear that the body 
was buried with its arms and legs folded up, the hands about the 
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1. INDIAN SKELETONS IN DOUBLE GRAVE AT HADLEY, MASS. 
(Photographed in place, with camera almost directly above) 


2. INDIAN SKELETON (MALE) FOUND AT NORTH HADLEY, MASS. 
(Photographed in place with camera directed obliquely downward) 
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head, and the knees close to the body. This is the Héckerstellung 
of German archeologists, and may be interpreted as an intentional 
symbolism, referring to a second birth, the position being similar to 
that of the child in the womb. The skeleton was headed almost 
due east, as shown by a compass, the face being to the north. The 
body lay upon its right side. A later examination of the pelvis 
showed that the skeleton was undoubtedly that of a man, and the 
sutures of the skull indicated that he was probably between 20 and 
30 years ofage. The length and breadth measurements of the skull, 
182 x 135.5 mm., give a cephalic index of 74.45. 

The excavation of the second skeleton was not quite as success- 
ful, owing in part to a somewhat deeper burial and in part to the 
fact that the bones were smaller and more fragile. This skeleton 
was that of a small aged person, with a lower jaw of the extreme 
senile type, and showing but two stubs of teeth, besides two other 
alveoli nearly filled with bone substance. The general position was 
similar to the first, that is, it was doubled up with the knees close 
to the chest, but it seems to have been cast into the grave with but 
little care, as the face was directed downward. It lay upon its left 
side, with the head directed nearly to the south. 

No implements or utensils of any kind were found in connection 
with these skeletons, but the field has yielded an abundance of arrow- 
points for many years, and it is at present plentifully bestrewn with 
flint flakes. Baking stones, reddened by heat and often cracked or 
split, were found here and there in the soil, especially in the vicinity 
of the spots of disturbed earth ; these were rendered conspicuous 
from the fact that the soil, owing to its formation, is naturally with- 
out stones of any kind. 

The Amherst College excavations were conducted a few weeks 
later by Dr Edward Hitchcock. These were also on the east bank 
of the Connecticut, but about six miles farther south by the road, or 
double that distance along the windings of the river, at a well-known 
locality between Hadley and South Hadley, where skeletons and 
utensils have been obtained in the past. The spot is known locally 
as “Indian Hill,” the name being applied toa low ridge of sand, the 
longer axis of which runs approximately east and west, at right angles 
to the river bank. Its southern slope is abrupt, but its northern 
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dips gradually into the surrounding level. The east bank of the 
river at this place is apt to be undermined by the action of the spring 
freshets, and it is reported locally that this action once disclosed a 
skeleton which was seen protruding from the cut section of the bank. 
In the spring of 1900 the washout included the highway, which ran 
near the river bank at this place, necessitating the construction of a 
new highway some distance farther east; and in the cut which was 
made through the ridge for this purpose parts of five skeletons were 
found at that time, together with a number of stone implements, 
variously interpreted as hoes, hatchets, and gouges. It thus seems 
probable that the entire ridge was used by the Indians for burial 
purposes, and as little of the ground has been dug over it is to be 
expected that the ridge still contains considerable material. The 
ground is unbroken and covered with sod, and no excavation on a 
large scale has ever been attempted. In the course of the present 
investigation two finds were made, both upon the east side of the 
new cut. One of these was that of a child of twelve, the other a 
double grave containing two adults, lying side by side, with their 
limbs entwined. This find is of so unusual a nature that a photo- 
graph of it, given me by Dr Hitchcock, is here reproduced (plate 
XXIII, I). 

As will be seen, the photograph was taken in strong sunlight, 
and with the camera pointed almost directly downward, as in the 
other case. The skeletons lay with their heads to the south and 
facing west. No utensils or charcoal were found in connection with 
either grave, although, as stated above, many stone implements were 
discovered with the bones found four years ago in excavating the 
cut for the highway, the edge of which was but eight feet from the 
double grave. The relation of these implements to the skeletons 


does not seem to have been recorded. 
SMITH COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CHINGALEE TRIBE, 
NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 


By R. H. MATHEWS 


In 1900 I contributed to the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington an article entitled “The Wombya Organization of the Aus- 
tralian Aborigines,’ * accompanied with a map showing the geo- 
graphic limits of the territory within which it prevails. The 
Wombya or Wombaia type of organization is distinguished by the 
tribe being divided into eight sections, which intermarry one with 
the other in conformity with certain laws. This type is in force in 
the northwest corner of Queensland, the northern corner of West 
Australia, and over the greater part of the Northern Territory. 

Since presenting the article referred to, I have made further 
investigations respecting the laws of intermarriage, and have thought 
it right to report the result of my work for the information of the 
ethnologists of America and Europe. The Chingalee tribe will 
again be taken as our example and a table used to illustrate the 
intermarrying divisions. The names in this table are the same as 
those given in the table accompanying my former article, excepting 
that I have omitted the termination -zzjah, which is common to 
nearly all of them, in order that they may occupy less space. 

I have also found it convenient to alter somewhat the arrange- 
ment of the sections constituting the two phratries, A and B, each 
phratry comprising four sections. The table shows the husband, 
wife, son, and daughter belonging to each of the eight divisions, on 
the same line across the page. 

If we take the first name in the table it will serve as an illustra- 
tion of all the rest. Chimitcha’s tabular or direct wife is Nungalee, 
which we shall call No. I. He can, in certain cases marry, Nala, 
which we have denominated his alternative wife, or No. II. Or he 
can, subject to prescribed restrictions, take a Nana as his wife, which 


1 American Anthropologist, N. S., 11, pp. 494-501, with map. 
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we shall distinguish as No. III. Moreover, Chimitcha may occa- 
sionally espouse a Namitcha maiden, whom we shall set down as 
No. IV. 


TaBLe I 
PHRATRY HUSBAND WIFE SON DAUGHTER 

{ Chimitcha Nungalee Taralee Naralee 
Chuna Nala Tungaree Nungaree 

A 4 
Chula Nana Chemara Nemara 
| Chungalee Namitcha Champachina Nampatchina 
’ Chemara Naralee Chula Nala 
Champachina Nungaree Chungalee Nungalee 

B 
Tungaree Nampachina Chuna Nana 
| Taralee Nemara Chimitcha Namitcha 


No. I is the normal or usual wife of Chimitcha, and is the one 
most generally married. No. II is the next most frequently allotted 
wife. Nos. III and IV are not of such common occurrence, although 
quite in accordance with the aboriginal law. 

Again, Chuna marries Nala as his tabular wife, or No. I; he 
takes Nungalee as his alternative spouse, or No. II ; he mates with 
Namitcha as No. III; and he can marry a Nana woman as No. IV. 

Similarly, Chula and Chungalee can marry either of the women 
opposite their respective names in Table I as their No. I and No. 
II wives. Or they can take a Nala or a Nungalee as their No. III 
and No. IV wives. It is evident, therefore, that any man of 
Phratry A can marry any one of the four women mentioned in that 
portion of the table, subject to the modifications stated above. 

Everything that has been said respecting the people in Phratry 
A applies to the marriages of the men and women in Phratry B, 
mutatis mutandis. 

In all cases the section name of the progeny is determined 
through the mother. If Chimitcha marry Nungalee, his children are 
Taralee and Naralee; if he take a Nala, they are Tungaree and 
Nungaree; if he choose a Nana, they are Chemara and Nemara ; 
and if he be allotted a Namitcha, his children will be Champachina 
and Nampachina. 

Space will not permit the use of genealogical tables and expla- 
nations for exhibiting how intermarriages are regulated, hence this 
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matter must be passed for the present. By means of trustworthy 
correspondents residing in the territory of the Chingalee tribe, I 
have been trying for some years to ascertain definitely how the to- 
tems descend — whether through the men or through the women ; 
but I am not yet satisfied. In describing the organization of kin- 
dred tribes in adjacent districts, Spencer and Gillen have endeavored 
to show that descent is through the men, but I am equally dissatis- 
fied with their conclusions. 

One of my most valued and careful correspondents has sent me 
the following tabulated list of sixteen members of the Chingalee 
tribe, in which, at my request, he has given me the English name, 
together with the section and totem, of each individual ; the totem of 
his or her father ; the totem of his or her mother, and the totem of 
the offspring. 


TABLE II 
Individual (man and woman). | Totem of Totem of | Totem of 
No. |— - Individual’s Individual’s | Individual’s 
Name | Section | Totem | Father. | Mother, | Offspring. 
1 | Charlie Chuna__| Black striped | Black striped | Fish Black 
| | snake snake striped 
Ia | Lucy(wife)| Nala | Native bee | Streculia | Native bee snake 
| 
2 | Harry | Chuna_ | Earthworm | Nut-grass Earthworm | 
2a | Nora Nala | Iguana | Black striped | Iguana | + Iguana 
| | snake 
| Jacob Chuna | Sleepy-lizard Sleepy-lizard| Wallaby \ No 
3a | Daisy Nana | Sulky-snake | Sulky snake | Dog | children 
| | 
4 | Old Dad | Chuna_ | Sleepy-lizard | Sleepy-lizard| Wallaby Sleepy- 
4a | His wife | Nana | Stone knife | Stone knife | Dog lizard 
5 | Toby Tungaree | Water snake | Iguana | Ground honey) 
5a@ | Belle Nemara | Honey and | Bandicoot | Tree honey Water snake 
| kangaroo | | 
| 
6 | Rowley Chula | Kangaroo Kangaroo _| Bandicoot > 
6a | His wife | Nana Honey Streculia | Honey } Kangeseo 
| | 
7 | Palmer Chula Honey Honey | Nut-grass \ Sees 
7a | His wife Nana Kangaroo | Water snake | Kangaroo y 
| 
8 | Jack Chula __! Iguana | Streculia | Iguana 
8a | Mary Nungalee} Streculia and) Wallaby Streculia Streculia 
| Wallaby | 


In the above table, Nos. 1, 2,6, and 7 are married to the normal 
or “ direct’? wives, whom we previously distinguished as No. I. 
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No. 5 in the table has an “‘alternative’’ or No. II wife. No. 8 is 
married to a No. III woman, which may be called “rare.’’ Nos. 
3 and 4 are united to “exceptional” or No. IV wives. 

According to Table II the children of Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
have the same totem as the father. Nos. 2 and 8 take the totem of 
the mother. Again, on examination of the totems in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth columns, it is seen that some of them follow the 
father, some the mother, and some follow neither parent. Other 
individuals have two totems. 

In other instances not included in this table, I have discovered 
that even among the offspring of the same parents there is consider- 
able irregularity — some of the children having one totem and some 
another. I am inclined to think, however, that if one could prepare 
genealogies showing two or three generations, taking into account 
all the ramifications caused by the marriages I have numbered I, II, 
III, and IV, the laws of descent might be found more regular than 
at present appears. 

It may be stated that I am the only student up to the present 
who has reported the marriages herein referred to as No. III and 
No. IV among the Wombya or any kindred tribe; and no author 


has before attempted to arrange the sections composing the phratries 
as they now appear in Table I. The present article is necessarily 
very brief, but it is believed that it will result in shedding new light 
on the social organization of Australian tribes and enable investi- 
gators to start anew. 


PARRAMATTA, 
NEw SoOuTH WALES. 


THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM—V 


By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 


IX.— VERBAL DIRECTIVE AND LocATIVE PARTICLES 

1. Magi, or mage. — This particle, which corresponds to saz 
of the Sawaiori languages, is used to express motion toward the 
speaker ; as Chule magi ¢ hanom, bring jither the water ; maziudai 
hao magi? were you carried /uther ? (did you ride hither?). It is 
interesting to note that whereas in Polynesia the particle saz is used 
also as a preposition ‘from ’ (#at-hea, Hawaiian, from where), this 
is not the case in the Chamorro language (g7e-mano, from where), 
in which it is used only as a directive particle having the sense con- 
veyed by hither (German fer). It is possible that the verb mada, 
to come, is connected in some way with the particle magz, but I 
have been unable to trace the connection. 

2. Guatu, or guato. — This particle corresponds to atu of the 
Sawaiori languages; it is used to express motion away from the 
speaker (German hin); as chule guato7z hanom, take hence the water. 
Guato ¢7 manchagé na tano, forth to distant lands. It is not used 
as a preposition, but is simply a verbal directive. From itis formed 
a verb guaguato, to go to (German /ingehen). 

3. DIRECTIVE PARTICLES ABSENT FROM PHILIPPINE DIALECTS. — 
So far as I have been able to learn, these particles are absent from 
the dialects of the Philippines. They are essentially Polynesian, 
playing a far greater part in the eastern Pacific groups than in 
Guam. In Samoan we have au mai, bring hither; avatu, take 
hence ; 0 mai za /e a’u, come hither unto me; o atu za Josefa, go 
hence unto Joseph. In Hawaiian we have, e awe mai, bring hither ; 
e awe aku, take hence; e¢ hele mai, come hither; e¢ helo aku, go 
away. I have found nothing corresponding to this in the Philippine 
dialects, but the identity of the Polynesian and Guam directives is 
certain. 

4. Nae, or nai.—In addition to the above particles, which indi- 
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cate the direction toward which or from which an action tends, there 
is another particle very much used in the Chamorro, indicating the 
place or time at which the action of the verb is performed. This 
may be called a locative particle. It corresponds to the English az 
or on (French a, German az), in the adverbial phrases, at what 
place, at what time, on Monday, at evening. Its use does not ac- 
cord, however, with the rules of English grammar, since it is used 
with adverbs of place and time; as mano nae gaege, where at is he? 
ngaian nae mato hao? when at did you come? pagé nae, at now — 
phrases which become proper in our language when changed to, ‘at 
what place is he? at what time did you come? at present.’ This 
particle is applied even to Spanish words which have found their 
way into the Chamorro, as este nae, here, at this place; nunka nae, 
never, at no time. It is also combined with the adverbial conjunc- 
tions az, gin, when or where, used to join a subordinate to a principal 
clause in complex sentences, forming anae, ginae, etc. 


X. — ADVERBS 


1. ADVERBS OF PLACE AND Motion. — The common adverbs 
of place and motion are in reality abbreviations of phrases composed 


of the demonstrative pronouns preceded by the preposition gi, at or 
to. They correspond with the demonstratives very much as the 
French adverbs zcz, /a (here, there) correspond with the demon- 
stratives celui-ci, celui-la (this, that), although in Guam it is the 
demonstrative which is the primitive word and the adverb the 
derivative. Thus we have: 

guini, here, from g? yz, at this (place) ; 

guenao, there, from g7 yenao, at that (place) ; 

guihe, yonder, from gi ywhe, at yon (place) ; 

From the names of directions are derived adverbs preceded by 
tya, or by the prefix saz-, the latter of which has the effect of 
modifying the radical vowel as in the case of the article z. 

Primitive word With iya With san 

hul6é, up zya hulé, on top sanhilé, above 
papa, down iya papa, at the bottom sanpipd, below 
halom, in tya halom, inside sanhilom, inward 
huyong, out tya huyong, outside sanhiyong, outward 
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Primitive word With iya With san 

tate, after zya tate, behind santdte, on the rear 
lago, north zya Jago, in the north sanlégo, on the north 
haya, south zya haya, in the south sanhéya, on the south 
katan, east zya katan, in the east sankitan, on the east 
luchan, west zya luchan, in the west sanlichan, on the west 


In indicating the direction of an action the above words are pre- 
ceded by the prepositions falag, toward; gine, from, as — 


Jalaghulé, wpward; —ginehuld, from above; falagluchan, to the west. 
Jalagpapé, downward ; ginipapa, from below; ginikatan, from the east. 


The use of the possessive suffixes with these adverbs has already 
been noticed,'! as — 
gt légo-ko, on my north; gt hilé-mame ; on our upper side, above us ; 
gt hdya-mo, on thy south; —_gi papa-miyo, on our lower side, below us ; 
gt kétan-fia on his east ; gt menan-niha, on their front, before them ; 
gt lichan-ta, on our west; in their rear, behind them. 
entalo, among, between ; gt éntalo-miyo, in your midst, among you. 


ADVERBS USED WITH LOCATIVE AND DIRECTIVE PARTICLES: 


mano nae, mano nai, where? at what place? where at ? 

enao nae, there, at that place ; 

ayu nae, ayo nai, yonder, at yonder place ; 

guaha nae, at any place, anywhere ; somewhere ; 

taya nae, at no place, nowhere ; 

este’ nae, at this place, here. 

este magi, guini magi, in this direction, hither ; 

este magi nae, at this place, to this place (toward me); 

guenao guato, in that direction, thither ; 

enao guato nae, in that place (away from here); 

ayu guato nae, ayo guatu nai, in yonder place (away from here); 

todoha nae, in every place, at all times ; * 

iya guiya nae, with it, therein. 

SuFFIXx -fiaion, or -flaehon. — This suffix often has the force of 
the adverb ‘away’; as wnfaknaehon 7 guinaha-mo gi famaguon-mo, 
thou-dividedst-away thy property among thy children.* 


1Am. Anthr., vol. V, p. 512; p. 29 of the reprint. 

2 Este, adopted from the Spanish, is gradually superseding the Chamorro 77, this. 
3 From Spanish /odo, every, all, and the Chamorro 4é, indeed, really. 

4See Verbal Suffixes, 4m. Anthr., vol. V1, p. 1133 p. 65 of reprint. 
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2. ADVERBS OF TIME AND SUCCESSION: 

pago, now, today ; pagd na haane, this day ; 

pagoha, pagogohd, right now, only today, just now ; 

naya, formerly, in olden times ; 

hagas, formerly, once on a time; as hagas magalahe hao, formerly 

you were governor. 

lamona, presently, later (literally, more ahead) ; 

monhayan, monhan, already (before a past act) ;' 

agupa, tomorrow ; 

agupahd, repeatedly, day after day ; 

inagpana, day after tomorrow ; 

nigab, yesterday ; 

inigabiia, t halacha, day before yesterday ; 

taftaf, early ; 

taloane, late, tardy, tardily (when spoken in the morning); 

pociige, puefige, late, tardy, tardily (when spoken in the afternoon) ; 
am-am, behind-hand, tardy, a long time ; 

ti am-am, not long ; a short time ; 

tt am-amhé, quite a short time ; 

seso, sesu, frequently, often ; 

lacha, once; fahagua, twice; fafatu, three times, etc., are now 

obsolete. 

taplung, frequently ; 

éhalag, ektkalag, rarely, seldom ; 

halag, rarely, seldom ; 

talo, again, once more (French, ezcore) ; 

ti talo, not again, nevermore: “# hu-isao talo, I will not sin again ; 
finénana, firstly, in the first place ; 

i mina-dos, secondly, in the second place,’ etc. 


With Locative Particle nae, or nai: 
figaian nae? when? at what time? 
ayo nae, ayu nai, at that time ; 
pago nae, now, at this time ; 
taya nae, tat nae, never, at no time. 
guaha nae, at some time, at times, at any time. 


Adopted from the Spanish: 


siempre, siempreha, always, ever ; 


1See vol. VI, p. 510; p. 80 of reprint. 
2 From the Chamorro mzza, and the Spanish dos, two. 
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nunka nae, never ; 

kadarato, frequently, many times ; 

kadadia, tolosdias, every day, daily ; kadadia hu-gagagao st Yuus, 1 
beg God daily ; 

yesta, trabia, already ; 

trabia, (in a reply, like Spanish fodavia), not yet ; 

untiro, unabés, un biahe, once; dos beses, dos btahes twice. 

untiriha, derepénte, suddenly, all at once. 

atrasdo, tardy, behind-hand. 

entonses, then; antes, before, already ; despues, afterward. 

3. ADVERBS OF MANNER AND QuALItTy.— To express the manner 
or quality of an action the Chamorros use either a prefix to the 
verb or adjective, an illustrative adverb like ¢azguini (thus), or a 
phrase formed by the preposition sa/ang (like) and an object; or 
they may use an adjective or denominative verb to describe an 
action, placing the verb indicating the action in the infinitive form. 
Thus, ‘The crow fies swiftly’ is rendered Sahyao gumupo 7 aga, 
which is literally ‘ Sw2ft to fly is the crow,’ or, in better English, 
‘The crow is swift in flying.’ In the same way nearly all derivative 
adverbs ending in English in -/y (Spanish -mente, French -meut,) 
may be used as adjectives or denominative verbs. 


Adverbial Prefixes: 
well, gof-, géf-, gés-; 
ill, chat- (from the Malayan jahaz, ill). 
Nearly, almost, on the point of, katna-, ké-. 
Easily, readily, liable to, prone to, gusé-. 


It is interesting to note that the formation of many words in 
Chamorro can readily be traced to the use of some of these parti- 
cles prefixed to verbs. Thus from gof, well, and /z, see, we have 
the verb offi, or as it is usually written gui, ‘to love,’ literally, 
‘to see well.’ From this, by the interposition of the particle 7 
before the radical vowel (which has the effect of modifying it to 7), 
we have the noun love, giz. By prefixing the particle a-, which 
has a reciprocal sense, we have agu/lii, friend, friends being those 
who look well, or kindly, at one another. In the same way a great 
many words are plainly traced to the prefix chaz, ill or bad, and /z, 
to see ; chatlii, to hate, literally, ‘to look ill’ at some one ; and from 
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it are formed chinatlii, hatred, and other derivatives. In a similar 
way from /a/om, in, and the prefixes gef and chat are formed the 
words gefhinalom, generous ( ‘ kind-interior’ ), and chathinalom, mean 
(‘bad-interior’). The possibility of tracing many words to their origi- 
nal sources is an interesting feature of the Chamorro language, 
showing clearly that the words were formed by the Chamorros 
themselves, who use them in their primitive sense. This is a sharp 
contrast to our use in English of such words as benevolent, mal- 
evolent, benediction, malediction, benefactor, malefactor, the signifi- 
cance of the component parts of which are seldom brought to the 
mind of the speaker. 

Comparison. —In answering the question ‘ How ?’ the Chamor- 
ros have a series of adverbs formed by the prepositional prefix Zaz, 
like, and the adverbs of place here, there, yonder, forming words 
which are all rendered by the English ‘thus ’ — 


haftaimano ? how (literally, what-like-which) ? 
taiguini, thus, like this (here) ; 

taigenao, thus, like that (there) ; 

taiguihe, thus, like that (yonder) ; 
taiguineha, just like this. 


Examples: Umafatinas i pinti-mo gi tano taiguihe 7 Langit. 
Thy will shall be done on earth “ke (yonder) in Heaven. 

4. ADVERBS OF MEASURE AND DEGREE.—The measure or 
degree of an action or quality are usually expressed by prefixes, as 
has been shown in treating of the verb and the adjective. The 
most common of these prefixes are : 


sen-, very, most ; taotaohé, truly human ; 

sesen-,' exceedingly ; magahethd, quite true ; 

cha-, equally ; la-, more, a little more ; 

acha-, equally ; chat-, incompletely, imperfectly ; 
-hé (suffix), truly quite ; pinat-, excessively, too greatly ; 


-fia (suffix), more. 


Among the independent adverbs of this character are : 


1 Sen and sesen are in all probability identical with the Nahuatl cen (zen) and cecen 
(zezen), introduced in early times by priests or soldiers from Mexico. Thus we have 
in Nahuatl valli, good; zen kualli, very good; zezen kualli, exceedingly good. 
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meg@, OY megat, greatly, much ; katnahé, nearly, almost ; 
dididé, or dididi, a little ; mampos, excessively, too much ; 
achaigua, equally ; talo, more (repetition) ; 
nahong, sufficiently, enough ; lokue, besides, also ; 


palo, the rest, the remainder. 


Adopted from the Spanish are: mas, more ; menos, less ; dema- 
sido, too much. 
5. ADVERBS OF MOoDALIty: 


magahet, truly, certainly ; stia, possibly ; 
magahethaé, very truly, quite certainly;  sz#ahd, quite possibly ; 
sen- (prefix), truly ; tisiwa, impossibly ; 
buente, perhaps, 

huguan, doubtfully ; senti, not at all; 
enao-mind, therefore ; gin stita, if possible. 


6. AFFIRMATION AND NEGATION: 


Auitggan, yes; ahé, no; 

htio, yes; senahé, no indeed ; 

hékud, I don’t know ; tisifa, it is impossible ; 

sifia, it may be so; chamo / (precative) do not! 
magahet, it is true ; timagahet, it is not true ; 

mandage, it is false ; senmandage, it is quite false ; 

faya, nothing ; sentayahé, absolutely nothing at all. 


INTERROGATIVES. — Several of the interrogatives used by the 
ancient Chamorros have become obsolete; among them fa, how 
many,’ used in asking questions of time, as ‘how many days?’ 
fafia, how many, in asking questions as to the number of living 
things; and fiyai, how many, in asking questions as to measure- 
ments, as ‘how many fathoms, or arm-lengths?’ In the same way 
JSahafa, how many times, is no longer used. These words have 
been supplanted by kuantos, how many ; and kuantos béses, kuantos 
bithes, kuantos tiros, how many times, how many trips, how many 
shots, adopted from the Spanish. The Spanish forgué, ‘why,’ is 
also used. 

In many cases the interrogative is followed by the locate parti- 
cle zae (or naz): 


1Tdentical with the Samoan fia, Tongan New Zealand how many. See 
Am. Anthr., vol. Vv, p. 526; reprint, p. 43. 
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ngaian nae? when? at what time? 

mano nae? where? at which place? 

mano? whither? to which place? 

guafia ? is it true that? 

ada, peradventure ; as ada ti mau/leg? is it peradventure not good ? 
hafa? why? what for? Porké, why (from Span. forgué) is now used. 
haftaimano? hafataimano? how? what like ? 


XI. — PREPOSITIONS 

1. CLASSES OF PREPOSITIONS. — The Chamorro has a few primi- 
tive prepositions, some of which are used independently, others as 
prefixes, and others as suffixes. Like other languages it contains 
many compound prepositions indicating time, place, or order, com- 
posed of a noun and one or two prepositions ; as, ‘ on top of,’ ‘inside 
of,’ ‘at the front of.’ 

2. Gi. — This preposition is the most frequent ofall. It has vari- 
ous shades of meaning, being used like the Latin ad (to) followed 
by the accusative ; or in some cases like the Latin apfud or zn (at) 
followed by the ablative, and like the English a¢ (German az) in 
what may be called the locative. When it is followed by the 
definite article z, it combines with it, remaining unchanged. When 
followed by the locative article zya, it forms the combination gzya. 
When followed by the article sz, used before the names of persons, 
it is dropped, and the latter becomes as. 


z tast, the sea ; gi /ds7, to the sea, by the sea. 
Z téno, the earth ; gi ¢déno, on the earth. 

/angit, heaven, sky ; gi /angit, in heaven. 

Zamasa, table ; gi /amasa, at the table. 


iya hita, our house (Fr. chez nous); giya /v¢a, at our house, with 
us, in our keeping. 

iya Hagadna, Agaiia ; giya Hagadia, at or to Agafia. 

st Huan, John ; as Huan, to or with John. 


3. Nu. — This preposition is also very much used, and its use 
is sometimes difficult for a foreigner to understand. It may be 
translated ‘with,’ ‘from,’ ‘by,’ ‘in,’ or ‘of,’ and is used in many 
cases where in Latin the noun would be put in the ablative without 
a preposition. In constructions where, according to the usual Eng- 
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lish form, the verb would have a direct and indirect object, corres- 
ponding to the dative case of the person and the accusative of the 
thing (‘ He gave grain to the Athenians ’), the usage of the Chamorro 
language corresponds to the Latin accusative of person and the 
ablative of thing; as, Athenicnses frumento donavit, ‘he presented 
the Athenians with grain.’ Examples: 


Nae-ham pigo nu t agon-mame, Give us today our bread, lit., ‘ Pre- 
sent us this day with our bread.’ 

Puta t chandiha nu i sésé, Cut the watermelon with the knife. 

Nafantibre-ham nu tatlaye, Deliver-us from evil. 

Madélalag hao nu ¢ famagton, You were pursued by the boys. 

Hachahlao t kahet ui akaguefia, He caught the orange with his left. 

Natie-yé nu t dachi-ho, Convince me (cause me to see) of my error. 

fafanague yé nu paki-na, He threatened me with his gun. 

Hafanague yé si Pali nud gramatika, The priest instructed me in 
grammar. 

Tistiia yé malefa nu hamyo, I cannot be forgetful of you. 


In English the usual forms of these expressions would be: Give 
us our bread, Show me my error, The priest taught me grammar, 
etc. 

4. Yan. — The primitive signification of this word is that of 
the conjunction ‘and.’ It is, however, used as a preposition, signi- 
fying with, together with, in company with. In the Chamorro the 
use of this preposition is not nearly so common as in European 
languages. Thus, Go with him, is rendered: Hanao enhamyo, Go 
ye two; or Dalalag gui, Follow him. With whom did you come 
hither? is rendered: Hayit gachochong-mo magi? or, Who (was) 
your companioning hither? I will go with father: Sz tata gachong- 
ho humanao, or, Father (is) my companion to go (in going). 

5. Gine, or gini.— This signifies ‘from.’ Unlike the corres- 
ponding preposition in the Polynesian dialects, it is quite distinct 
from the directive particle {ag7). It is often used as a prefix, as 
Gini-1ano hao? From-where (art) thou ?— forming a verb which is 
conjugated like an intransitive; thus, the plural of the preceding 
compound is Mangini-mano hamyo? From-where (are) ye? Gini- 
Hagat yo, from-Agat (am) I, is conjugated like a verb, ‘to-come- 
from-Agat,’ taking forms which correspond to the progressive, ‘I 
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am-come-from-Agating,’ etc. This preposition can however be used 
independently ; as, Gini 7 mafaina-ta as Adan yan Eva, From our 
parents Adam and Eve ; Ha-nahuyong giniz tayai lion yan i tiliton, 
He-made-come-out from the nothing the visible and the invisible. 

6. Falag, malag.— This corresponds in usage with the preced- 
ing, but has the opposite significance. With a noun or an adverb 
denoting direction it forms a compound verb, as /a/ag-tate ! (Go) 
to the rear! JMJalag-tate i patgon, the boy went tothe rear. Falag 
is used in the imperative, and sa/ag in the present and past tenses 
of the indicative mode. In the same way we have: 


falag-mona, toward the front, to the front, forward ; 
falag-katan, toward the east, to the east, eastward ; 
Salag-luchan, toward the west, tothe west, westward ; 
Jalag-halomtano, toward the inland, to the forest (Samoan 7 w/a). 
Jalag-tasi, toward the sea, to the sea, seaward (Samoan 7 /az)." 


7. Iyon.— This may be considered asa phrase signifying ‘prop- 
erty of,’ ‘ pertaining to,’ or ‘ belonging to,’ formed from the noun zyo, 
property, or attribute, and the ligation x, ‘of.’ It has already been 
shown, under Possessives, how independent possessive pronouns are 
formed from this root ; as, 7yo-ko, my or mine (property-of-me) ; zyvon- 
mame, our or ours (property-of-us). .In the same way we have 
zyon langit, belonging to heaven, celestial ; zyon tano, belonging to 
earth, terrestrial ; zyon tataho, belonging to my father, etc. 

8. G e, or gai.— This may be considered as a preposition signi- 
fying ‘with,’ although it is usually employed as a prefix to a noun 
and is translated as a verb, to have. Thus, gdai-salape si Huan, 
may be translated either John has money, or with-money (is) John; 
gai-salape na taotao, may be rendered ‘moneyed man’; ga7-gima hao, 
thou hast a home, or with-a-home-art thou; gda-payo 6, with-an- 
umbrella-am I, or I have an umbrella. 

g. Tae, or tai.— This is the opposite of gaz, indicating non- 
possession, and may be regarded as a preposition, ‘without.’ Thus, 
tai-salape st Huan, may be translated, John has no money, or with- 
out-money is John, or moneyless is John. In the same way we 


1 The Chamorros do not use the expressions ‘landward’ (7 wfa) and ‘seaward’ (7 


tai) to the same extent as the Samoans and other Polynesians, They usually designate 
boundaries, directions, sides of the house, etc., by the points of the compass. 
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have ¢ai-tutuhon, without beginning ; ‘az-hinekog, without end, end- 
less, infinite ; ¢a7-chiz, without limit, boundless ; ¢az-minapot, without 
difficulty, easy ; ¢ai-anao i lahe, without fear is the man, fearless is 
the man. 

10. Mi and é¢.— These may be considered prepositional prefixes, 
mi signifying ‘full of,’ abounding in, and é signifying lacking in, scant 
of, poor in; as, #-salape, abounding in money, rich; wz-/ito, full 
of lice ; é-/znaso, lacking in understanding, scant of brains. 

11. Kalaig.— This is an independent preposition signifying 
‘like,’ like unto; as kalaig guaho, like me; kalaig patgon, like a 
child. 

12. Tai.— This prefix, when used with demonstratives, may be 
considered a preposition, ‘like,’ as ‘¢azguznt, like this, thus, so; 
taiguenao, like that; taiguihe, like yonder. Tumangis-hao taiguihe ¢ 
palo, thou didst weep like the rest yonder (like yonder the others). 

13. ComMpounD PreEposiTions.—The following compound prepo- 
sitions are closely connected with corresponding adverbs of place 
and direction. They are formed from roots which may be consid- 
ered nouns : 


Sona, mona, front ; gimena, in front of, opposite to, before. 
tate, rear ; gitate, in rear of, back of, behind. 
hulé, top ; gililé, on top of, above, upon. 

papa, bottom ; gipipd, underneath, below, under. 


halom, inside, interior; gtha/om, inside of, within, in. 
huyong, outside, exterior ; gihiyong, outside of, without, out of. 


entalo, midst, middle ; gi-entalo, in the midst of, between, among. 

agapa, right hand ; gi-agapa, on the right side of, on the 
right. 

akague, left ; gi-akague, on the left side of, on the left of. 

fago, north ; giligo, on the north of, north of, north 
from. 

haya, south ; gihiya, on the south of, south of, south 
from. 

Ratan, east ; gtkatan, on the east of, east of, east from. 

luchan, west ; gilichan, on the west of, west of, west from. 


14. PREPOSITIONAL SUFFIXES. — In expressing an action which 
is directed to or for some one or something, instead of an indepen- 
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dent preposition, a suffix is used, which combines enclitically with 
the verb in somewhat the same way as the Latin prefix ad (at) is 
combined with srari (to wonder) to form admirari, from which we 
derive our verb ‘to admire.’ These suffixes, as we have already 
seen in connection with the verb, are -e, -ye, -ge. Examples: 


told, to spit ; tolae, to spit at. 

tunog, to lower ; tunoge si Luis, lower for Louis. 

talag, to look ; talage, to look at, to look toward. 
tayuyut, to pray ; tayuyute yo st Yuus, pray for me to God. 
Sangan, to say ; sangane, to say to (some one). 

adingan, to speak ; adingane, to speak to, to address. 

chule, chuli, to carry ; chuliye 6, chulie yo, carry for me. 
sausau, to wipe off ; sausauge si nana i lamasa wipe off for 


mother the table. 


15. PREPOSITIONS ADOPTED FROM THE SPANISH. — On account 
of a misunderstanding of the above forms and constructions of a 
similar nature the early missionaries introduced into the Chamorro 
the prepositions fot (por), for ; and para, to, for, inorder to. They 
also introduced the Spanish prepositions antes de, despues de (after), 
fucra de (beyond), contra (against), and many others. In the cate- 
chism written for the natives such expressions as the following are 
common : 

para hamyo, for ye; 

para utaka, in order to get ; 

para unahanao, in order to remove (cause to go) ; 

pot i tinayuyut, by the mediation, by the praying ; 

pot i minaanao nu sasalaguan, through the fear of hell ; 

con todo t minalagona, with all his-will. 

para uasit todo i manmagas yan t mandikiki na isao, in order to 
pardon all the great and small sins. 


XII. — ConjJunctTions 
1. CLassEs oF Conyunctions.— In Chamorro there are certain 
words which may be regarded as pure conjunctions ; others may be 


regarded as conjunctive phrases formed by joining certain preposi- 
tions to demonstratives, while others now in use have been adopted 


from the Spanish. 
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2. ORIGINAL ConjuncTions. — The original conjunctions are : 


ya, and (joining clauses) ; lao, but ; 

yan, and (joining words); sa, for, because ; 

pat, or; gin, if; 

na, that (with present or past) ; kao, whether ; 

nu, that (with future); an, if, when ; 

lf, nevertheless ; yan, if, provided that. 


3. Compounp Conyunctions.— These are formed by affixing the 
preposition 7d (on account of ) to the demonstratives, or the loca- 
tive particle zae (or vaZ) to simple conjunctions, assuming an 
adverbial sense and joining a subordinate to a principal clause 
in a complex sentence : 


enao-mina, therefore, on that account ; 

ayu-mina, therefore, on yonder account ; 

este-mina,' therefore, on this account ; 

annae or anae, where, when; as Mazae gi kiluus anae hachuda 7 
hagdad-ita, He died on the cross, where he shed his blood. Anae matae z 
asagua-mo... when thy wife died. . . 

ginnae, ginae, when, if (German wen). 

yagin, if, provided that ; as Yagin 7 saotao haguguflii si Yuus... 
if man loves God...... when a man loves God. 

4. CONJUNCTIVE PHRASES ADOPTED FROM THE SPANISH.— In 
certain cases where the Chamorro had no exact expression to cor- 
respond with a Spanish idiom, the early missionaries introduced the 
Spanish idiom itself; as the correlative asikomo (as? como), as... 
so; maséa, maskeséa (mas que séa), although; kontoke (cox todo 
guc), notwithstanding ; mientras ke, while, during the time that ; 
antes ke, before the time that; despues ke, after the time that ; 
para ke, in order that, so that; pot ke ( forgue) because that.’ 

Sometimes there is a combination of Spanish and Chamorro 
forms, as in such sentences as ‘“‘ As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
so longs my soul for thee,” the initial as of which would be rendered 


1 Este is adopted from the Spanish ; it has almost entirely superseded the original 
znz of the Chamorro, 

2 The necessity for the use of the letter £ instead of the Spanish ¢ and gz has already 
been explained in speaking of the changes taking place in the vowels of such words as 
holat, fence ; 7 kelat, the fence (from the Spanish covra/), which would have to change 
the initial letter c to gz before e if the Spanish system of orthography were followed. 
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by the Spanish aszkomo, and the correlative so by the Chamorro 
taiguenao or taiguthe, signifying ‘thus.’ The expression ‘so as 
not,’ is rendered in Chamorro para umunga. 

5. INTERROGATIVES.— In case of the use of a question in a sub- 
ordinate clause the interrogative adverb is used ; as ihe talii hafa- 
taimano wta-nafanlibre i anti-ta, Come let-us-see how we-shall- 
make-free our-souls. 

6. CONNECTIVE PaRTICLES. — The ligations na and -n have 
already been explained in treating of the adjective and the noun.! 


XIII. — INTERJECTIONS 


1. TRUE INTERJECTIONS. — These are used as exclamations, de- 
noting strong emotion. Some of them have evidently been adopted 
from the Spanish : 

Di, Behold! Look ! 

Diaha, Just look! Only look! 

Hei, Hoe, Hello! Oh! 

Uhu (without opening the lips), Ah! 

Ae (pain, or shock), Ouch! 

Nihe, Nihi (exhortation), Come! (Lat. vente. ) 

Puf (aversion), Ugh! 

He, Hu, Pu (contempt), Pshaw! 


2. IMPERATIVES USED AS INTERJECTIONS : 
Lii, Liaha, Look! Just look! 

Gusé, Hurry! Be quick! 

Sahyao, Hurry! Go quickly! 

Falago, Hurry! Go! Run! 

Lattanao, Begone! Get out! Goaway! 
PakakA, Silence! Hush! Hold your tongue! 
Adahe! Beware! Be careful! Look out! 
Cho (to animals) Whoa! Stop! 


3. FROM THE SPANISH. — Expressions containing the names 
Yuus (Dios), Hesus, Maria, are not held to be profane in Cha- 
morro. As in the Spanish, they are frequently used, and on the 
slightest provocation : 


14m. Anthr., vol. V, p. 519; reprint p. 36. 
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Yuus-maase, Thanks! 

Hesus (joy, admiration), How beautiful! How strange ! 

Hesus ke (contempt), What a miserable. . .! 

Asaena (wonder), Lord! Good gracious! 

Ohala (desire), I hope so! Would to God! 

Ai de mi (sorrow), Alas forme! Poor me! 

4. VOCATIVE SUFFIX .— After nouns in the vocative case the 

suffix lao is used; as Zata-/ao, O father! Francisco-lao, O St. 
Francis ! 
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The Chukchee. Material Culture. By Wa tpeMaR Bocoras. 
Memotr of the American Museum of Natural History. The Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition. Vol. VII. Leyden: E. J. Brill. 1904. 
4°, 280 pp., maps, plates, and figures. 


The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, the funds for which were pro- 
vided by Mr Morris K. Jesup, President of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and which was organized and carried out 
under the direction of Prof. Franz Boas, had for its prime object, by a 
careful and thorough study of the primitive tribes still surviving on the 
northern coasts of the Pacific ocean, the elucidation of the great problem 
of racial, linguistic, and cultural connections between the two continents 
in primeval times. 

The results of that great undertaking are now steadily being pub- 
lished. So far, thirteen comprehensive issues on the archeology, linguis- 
tics, and ethnology of the tribes of the coast of North America, richly 
illustrated, have appeared. Now we have a new, comprehensive volume 
on the most important tribe of extreme northeastern Siberia — the so- 
called Chukchee. This volume is by Mr W. Bogoras, the well-known 
ethnologist, who during many years has made extensive linguistic and 
anthropological studies among this tribe and its neighbors; and it is to 
his close studies that we are indebted for the discovery that the Chukchee, 
the Koryak, and the Kamchadal are of the same linguistic stock. For 
the solution of the problem of the Jesup Expedition, the close investiga- 
tion of the Chukchee is of the highest value. 

The Chukchee belong to that mysterious group of North Asiatic 
tribes (including the Gilyak, Yukaghir, Cott, Yenisei Ostiak, and Aino) 
which have been called paleoasiatic by L. Schrenck, and whose enig- 
matic trait is the complete isolation of their languages among themselves 
as well as from the great linguistic stocks of Asia. The isolated character 
of the Chukchee, moreover, as is shown by Mr Bogoras through his ex- 
tensive measurements (of about two hundred persons) and observations, 
is not limited to their language. Like the Aino, the Chukchee are enig- 
matic from an anthropological point of view. Though having amalga- 
mated for many centuries with the Mongolian tribes, they present features 
strikingly different from the Mongolian type. 
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‘¢ Their eyes are straight, and frequently as large as those of Caucas- 
ians, and the A/ca occurs but rarely among them. Their hair is often wavy 
orevencurly. . .. Fifteen percent of the Chukchee of the Pacific 
coast have dark-brown or even light-brown hair, and beards are more 
frequently seen among them than among the Lamut or the Yakut.’’ 

Their folklore, which has little in common even with that of the 
Koryak — their immediate neighbors and a closely related tribe —af- 
fords additional significant testimony as to their isolated position. 

To this enigmatic people Mr Bogoras is to devote four large volumes, 
treating of their material culture, religion, mythology, and social organi- 
zation, besides their linguistics, which forms a separate series. The 
volume now before us takes up the material culture only (trade, reindeer 
and dog breeding, hunting, fishing, war, habitation, food, manufactures, 
clothing, games, etc.), giving an exhaustive and highly scientific treat- 
ment of these topics. 

The rule of modern ethnology —to describe every ethnographical 
fact or object with the minute objectivity of the naturalist, not neglecting 
even the smallest detail, but considering each as important — has been 
observed by the author in the strictest manner. At the same time he has 
been able to give to his objective descriptions an animated and life-like 
setting by numerous comparisons and enlivening details which reflect 
views of the Chukchee themselves. These he was able to present, owing 
to his intimate acquaintance with the language and the habits of thought 
of the tribe described, as well as owing to his comprehensive under- 
standing of the general problems of ethnology. We must await the 
continuation of this work before drawing all the interesting inferences 
suggested by the present volume ; but it already presents, besides an ex- 
haustive picture of the material life of the tribe described, a great store 
of facts highly suggestive for a comparison with similar cultures of other 
primitive tribes, as well as for general ethnological conclusions. 

From the first point of view, the chapters devoted to reindeer breed- 
ing and driving, the most characteristic feature of the arctic regions of 
northern Europe and Siberia, are of great interest. As far as we know, 
this is the first attempt at so detailed a description of reindeer-breeding, 
and it were well if it were followed by similar descriptions of the peculiar 
form of breeding among other arctic tribes. The absence, or at least the 
fragmentary character, of such information, is as yet the main obstacle 
to a solution of the question as to the origin and gradual spread of the 
domestication of the reindeer. How important such exhaustive inquiries 
are, can be seen by the difficulties experienced by Mr Bogoras himself 
in discussing the question. 
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The vast body of data brought forward by the author, including tra- 
ditions and survivals in modern life, suggest that, among the Chukchee, 
dog-breeding preceded reindeer-breeding, the latter being probably bor- 
rowed from the Tungus, the reindeer people par excellence ; but, strangely 
enough, the reindeer-race of the Chukchee, as it seems to Mr Bogoras, 
is quite different from that of the Lamut, the one of all the Tungus tribes 
nearest allied to the Chukchee. However, this question is still an open 
one, because, in the present state of our information about racial differences 
of the reindeer among all the arctic tribes of Asia, it is impossible to decide 
whether the physical differences are due to original racial differences or 
to mere differences in the methods of breeding or using the animals. For 
instance, the original, and even now the most usual, form of reindeer 
locomotion among the Tungus tribes was by riding with the saddle 
fastened on the neck; the Chukchee drive on sledges. For so slender 
an animal, and one with so little endurance as the reindeer, such differ- 
ent forms of treatment are factors that, in the reviewer’s opinion, are 
capable of producing, in the long-run, physical differences that can easily 
appear as differences of race. Moreover, as far as the present writer’s 
experience goes, the Tungus at the present time continue to increase their 
herds by capturing wild animals and taming them ; but it is not so with 
the Chukchee, and this is not an unimportant cause for producing physi- 
cal differences independent of original descent. As it is, the fund of 
information about the Chukchee manner of reindeer-breeding is a valu- 
able contribution to this question. 

Dog-breeding is treated by Mr Bogoras ona still larger scale. Close 
investigation and comparison of the methods of dog breeding and driving 
among the different peoples of Siberia have given the author an oppor- 
tunity not only of making an analysis of dog-driving instructive in itself, 
but also of deducing interesting inferences as to the great cultural influ- 
ences in early times among the most distant tribes of the North Pacific. 
The profusion of minute details presented by the author in this chapter, 
although perhaps a little tiresome for the lay reader, are of great value to 
the ethnologist. Everywhere we find old methods preserved among tribes 
that for centuries have lost all communication (compare the sledges of 
the Chukchee and Kamchadal), and instructive survivals that suggest ideas 
of relationship between tribes separated by many thousands of miles, and 
seemingly without any communication (compare, for instance, the custom 
of the Chukchee of putting the corpse, at a funeral, in a riding position, 
astride, and the usual manner of riding of the Gilyak). 

With the same acuteness of observation and detail as to minutie, 
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the author treats the other departments of material culture, making his 
work a storehouse of facts highly suggestive for comparison and deduction, 
to which the last volume of the publication of the Expedition, entitled 
<¢ Summary and Final Results,’’ will be devoted. 

Of peculiar interest to the ethnologist are the chapters devoted to 
ornament, decorations, hair-dressing, and tattooing. Without any attempt 
at theorizing, the author simply presents facts, and the facts show that all 
these phenomena are of religious origin. He says: ‘‘ The tonsure and 
fringe are resorted to whenever it is thought necessary, for superstitious 
reasons, to change one’s appearance ; for instance, for protecting one’s 
self from the spirits of contagious diseases, or by a murderer to conceal 
his identity from the revengeful soul of his victim’’ (page 253). 

‘«Childless women tattoo on both cheeks two lines, etc., and this is 
considered as one of the charms against sterility. . . . Tattoo-marks on 
men are intended as charms against spirits’’ (pages 254, 256). 

‘‘Chukchee men and women embellish their persons with various 
adornments of rudest fashion, most of which are regarded as protecting 
charms or amulets. Most prominent among these are necklaces. Some 
of those who have been baptized add to them a brass crucifix. . 
Middle-aged men often wear a kind of head-band. It is made of a narrow 
strip of leather adorned at intervals with a few large beads. These orna- 
ments are also amulets. In olden times the attachments consisted of 
small blocks of wood representing protecting spirits, called ‘ wooden 
manikins.’* Similar manikins are also on the breast-bands of the 
women. . . . Many men wear also ear-ornaments, generally by order of 
the shamans. . . . Single beads on long leather strings are sewed to the 
clothes, serving at the same time both as charm and as ornament.’’ 

The ornamental designs represent also, as far as could be learned from 
the natives, figures of religious origin, as the sun, stars, mountains, rivers, 
and so on; and the same designs are to be found tattooed on the body. 

Attention should be called to the two introductory chapters, contain- 
ing a discussion of the general characteristics of the tribe ; their habitat, 
climate, statistics, anthropological peculiarities, and lastly some consider- 
ations of former migrations, drawn from linguistic and folkloristic data, 
all of which lead to the curious conclusion of a southern origin of the 
Chukchee. One tradition, that about the boa-constrictor, deserves par- 
ticular attention, as all kinds of snakes are wholly absent from the modern 


1 «See p, 258. This is a remarkable fact, because wooden manikins are very com- 
mon all over northern Asia. See my paper on the Inau, in the Transactions of the Rus- 
sian Anthrop. Soc., 1905.’’ 
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habitat of the Chukchee. Strange to say, a similar tradition was found 
by the present writer among the Orochee, thousands of miles distant from 
the Chukchee, on the coast of the Tatar strait. 

The volume is richly illustrated with maps, numerous text illustra- 
tions, and plates, all bearing on and elucidating the minute descriptions 
of the text. 

Before closing I will take the liberty of correcting a slight error due 
to misinterpretation of one of Schrenck’s plates. In the chapter on dog- 
breeding, the author gives a design of a Chukchee dog-harness,' a so- 
called one-band ‘‘ oblique’’ harness, saying that ‘‘ this form of harness 
was introduced from the south,’’ and adding that ‘‘ it is in use among the 
Amur tribes, as may be seen from the description and drawings by 
Schrenck (II, plate xxvi, figs. 3, 4, 5).’’ Asamatter of fact the regular 
dog-harness of the Amur tribes, that of the Gilyak, is quite different, its 
peculiar feature being the absence of the back-band, the dogs pulling by 
the neck. This is clearly seen from the description in the text, as well as 
in Schrenck’s plate (figs. 2, 3) quoted by the author. He has evidently 
been misled by figs. 4 and 5. The upper band, which he took for a 
back-band, really serves for holding a head-decoration for the dog, used 
on solemn occasions. 

Speaking of the senses of the Chukchee, the author says that ‘‘ taboo 
against bringing into the sleeping-room any objects connected with the 
hearths and households of other families is founded chiefly upon their 
unfamiliar odor,’’ 
when seeing an old Chukchee wooden case brought by the author from 
another place. She declared that ‘‘an unfamiliar odor given off by the 
case made her feel giddy and sick’’ (page 39). I would not try to ex- 
plain the individual case cited by the author, but I think that taboos 
connected with the family or clan fires and hearths need not be explained 
in such an unusual way. It would be more rational to suppose that the 


referring to a case of a woman having fallen sick 


‘“sickness’’ of the woman in the alleged case was but a nervous fit asso- 
ciated with the fear of violating a taboo, and that it also was an effect of 
the taboo, not its cause. Indeed, we know many cases where men have 


suddenly died after having violated a taboo. L. STERNBERG. 


Conferencias del Museo Nacional. Secctin de Etnologia. Nim. Los 
Popolocas. Por el PRoresoR DR N. LEON. México: Imprenta de 
Museo Nacional. 1905. 8°, 28 pp. 

This lecture, delivered at the Mexican National Museum by Dr I.e6n, 
résumés part of the information obtained by him during his visit among 


1 See page 108, fig. 25, a. 
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the Popolocas in 1904-05 (the detailed monograph will appear in the 
Annals of the Museum). After a historical introduction and some notice 
of the confusion concerning the use and interpretation of the term fofo- 
Joca, which Brinton once proposed to bar from the ethnic vocabulary, the 
author sketches briefly the ethnology of this linguistic stock, whose pre- 
columbian habitat was the southern part of the Tlaxcaltecan territory. 
To-day the area of the Popoloca tongue embraces Azingo and Mezontla 
in the state of Puebla, and several places in Oaxaca. In Guerrero the 
Popolocas are almost extinct, and such of them as are said to exist in 
Vera Cruz speak Mixe. The Pupulucas of Guatemala are of Cakchi- 
quel lineage, and those of Nicaragua of Lenca stock: with both of these 
the Mexican Pofolocas have been wrongly affined by various writers. 
Remnants of ancient idolatry flourish among them and witchcraft is very 
prevalent. Indeed, the Catholic priest is to them ‘‘no more than a wiz- 
ard endowed with a certain power, less, however, than that of their own.’’ 
Endogamy is practised and the religious rites of the Catholic church are 
added to by many old heathen ceremonies. Snakes are much venerated. 
The influence of woman in society is great, and her word and counsel con- 
trol all actions. ‘The vocabulary of some 2,o00 words obtained by Dr 
Leon enabled him, by comparison with Mixtec and Chuchona, to prove 
the relationship of these tongues. The physical characters of these 
three peoples point also to identity of race. The so-called ‘‘ Mixtec 
eye’’ (as the author proposes to term a phenomenon which is ‘‘ neither 
the ‘ Mongolian eye’ nor the teratological epicanthus’’) occurs in all 
individuals of pure blood among the Popolocas, Mixtecs, and Chucones. 
The archeological remains in the Popoloca country corroborate these 
conclusions: ‘‘ The Popolocas, Chuchones, and Mixtecas belong to the 
same ethnic family.’’ ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


La Coleccion Boggiani de Tipos indigenas de Sudamerica Central. Pub- 
licada por RoBeRT LEHMANN-NITSCHE, Dr phil. et med. Buenos 
Aires, 1904. Casa Editora de R. Rosauer, Rivadavia 571. Sup/e- 
mento. Buenos Aires: 1904. 

As the accompanying brief catalogue in Spanish and German ex- 
plains, this collection of 100 photographs (the Supplement adds 14 
more) of men, women, and children, of various Indian tribes of central 
South America, is the posthumous work of Guido Boggiani, the ethnologist, 
who fell a victim to some of the savages of the Gran Chaco a year or 
two ago. The reproductions, excellently done, are on cards, rather 
larger than postals, with titles in Spanish only ; the catalogue gives the 
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German translations, however. The tribes represented are: Sanapana, 
1; Angaité, 3; Lengua, 5; belonging to the Maskoi stock. Caduveo 
(Mbaya), 15; Toba, 1; Payagua, 6; of the Guaicurt stock. Borord, 
4. Chamacoco, 79. This makes altogether a most valuable album for 
the ethnologist in easily usable form covering considerable variety of 
aboriginal life and activity, and is a welcome addition to the eye- 
data of distant Indian tribes. Among the most interesting pictures are 
a Sanapana Indian with tame parrots, No. 1; a Mbaya with bow and 
arrow, No. 13; Indian holding a snake, Nos. 42-43; Indian with 
labret, No. 50 ; Indian woman carrying infant in net, Nos. 87 and 89; a 
group of children, Nos. 35a and 358. There are a number of fine 
pictures of old men. Tattooing is well represented in Nos. 16-19, 21- 
24, 77-81, 85, 86, 93, 94; and those who argue for a connection between 
these South American Indians and the Polynesians may find some conso- 
lation in the resemblances suggested by the tattooed aborigines of the 
Chaco in comparison with Maori chiefs, etc. Dr Lehmann-Nitsche has 
both performed a pious deed and benefited anthropology by editing this 
collection, ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Zeitschrift fiir Demographie und Statistik der Juden. Berlin. 4°. 


Under this title a new monthly, devoted to the anthropology and 
statistics of the Jews, made its appearance at the commencement of the 
present year. It is edited by Dr Arthur Ruppin, under the auspices of 
the Bureau for Statistics of the Jews in Berlin. Within the compass of 
sixteen small quarto pages, of which each number is composed, a large 
amount of readable matter and interesting information is compressed, 
and, although it has to do with the anthropological, sociological, and 
economic features of a special people, the tone and tenor of the journal 
are entirely objective, s¢ne tra et studio, neither polemical nor apologetic. 

The table of contents of the first two numbers will convey an idea of 
the richness and variety of the subject-matter. Thus, the January num- 
ber contains (1) under the heading ‘‘ Abhandlungen’’: Contribution 
to the Physical Anthropology of the Jews, by Prof. F. v. Luschan ; Mar- 
riages between Jews and Christians in Copenhagen during 1880-1903, 
by Julius Salomon ; Criminality among Christians and Jews in Germany 
during 1899-1902, by Dr A. Ruppin. (2) Under the heading ‘‘Sta- 
tistisches Archiv’’: Changes in the Local Distribution of the Jews in 
Germany since 1871 ; The Jewish Population of Wiirttenberg ; Mixed 
Marriages in Hamburg ; Education in Prussia ; The Number of Foreigners 
in the Kingdom of Saxony; Statistics of Vocations in Austria on the 
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Basis of the Census of 1900 ; Mixed Marriages in Buda-Pesth ; The Jews 
in Italy according to the Census of 1901 ; Immigration into the United 
States; The Jews in British India. In the February issue appear: (1) 
The Conception of the Jews of their being a Chosen People and its Bio- 
logical Significance, by Curt Michaelis ; The Pan-Jewish Labor Union 
in Russia, Poland, and Lithuania, by Esther Schneerson; (2) Age Sta- 
tistics of Christians and Jews in Hamburg; Criminality among the Jews 
in the Netherlands; Cities in Germany with more than 1,000 Jewish 
Inhabitants ; Results of the Census of 1g00 in Serbia; The Jews of the 
Oasis Mzab; The Vernacular of the Jews in Austria ; Census of 1go1 in 
New South Wales ; The Jewish Colonies in India. 
I. M. CasaNnowIcz. 


Romanische Meistererzihler, unter Mitwirkung . . . Herausgegeben von 
Dr FRIEDRICH S. Krauss. I Band. Die Hundert alten Erziéh- 
lungen. Deutsch von Jakop ULrRicuH. Leipzig: Deutsche Ver- 
lagsactiengesellschaft, 1905. 8°, i-l, 1-141 pp. 

This volume by Professor Ulrich, of Ziirich, is the first of a proposed 
series of ‘* Romanic Master Raconteurs,’’ put into German under the 
editorial supervision of Dr Krauss of Vienna, aided by some twenty 
collaborators from among the leading literary critics of the principal 
German university towns. It is dedicated to Ancona, of ‘‘ Cento 
Novelle Antiche,’’ from which it takes its name. The series, to consist 
of a number of small volumes to appear at the rate of six or eight per 
year, is intended to embody all that has endured as worth preserving of 
the countless short tales, midway between folklore and epic, that passed 
current among the Romanic nations, particularly France and Italy, in 
the Medieval period down to about the close of the XIIIth century. 
Many of these were of Hindu, Arab, or other Oriental origin, brought 
back by returning Crusaders and adapted to European ideas by knights 
and minnesingers. They are of all sorts, from Bible parables and 
miracle stories to the originals on which our best-known humorists have 
built their reputations. In construction they are all built on the same 
model — short, simple, and direct, as was necessary to appeal to illiterate 
auditors, who wished to be amused or lightly instructed, without too long 
a strain on their intellects. They are the prose counterpart of the 
ancient ballad, and the delight which the work affords to one brought up 
in the European tradition is akin to that with which in mature age we turn 
over the pages of the old fourth reader of our childhood. Each volume 
contains a critical introduction by the translator, with an appendix of 
literary and historical notes for each story. James Mooney. 
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CoNDUCTED BY Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


[NotTge.—Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 
serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending direct to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire 


to have noticed in these pages. — EDITOR. ] 


GENERAL 


André Lefévre. (R. de I’ Ec. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1904, XIV, 383-96, portrait. ) 
Memorial addresses by MM. D’Echerac, 
Thulié, Deniker, Delbet, Hervé, on the 
life, character, and works of the dis- 
tinguished French anthropologist. His 
chief publications were on Religion and 
mythologies, Man through the ages, 
Myths and religions, Races and lan- 
guages, Slavs and Teutons, Ancient Italy, 
etc. By his will he left to the Ecole 
d’ Anthropologie ‘‘ my head — face, cra- 
nium and brain,— and more, if useful.’’ 

Balfour (H.) The relationship of mu- 
seums to the study of anthropology. (J. 
Anth. Inst., Lond., 1904, XXXIV, 10-20. ) 


Argues for individualization, variety, and | 


cooperation. 
scrap-heaps of ‘‘curios’’, a type now 
fast disappearing. Great Britain needs 
a National Museum and ‘ Folk-Mu- 
seum,’’ and special museums to illustrate 
special subjects (environment, etc. ) 
Banchi (A.) Intorno ai presunti ritratti 
di Andrea de Sarto. (A. p. l’Antrop., 
Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 30I-13, pl.). 
Discusses from an anatomical point of 
view the six portraits of Andrea del 
Sarto, alleged to be in existence. From 
his physiognomic analysis Dr B. con- 
cludes that the portraits in question rep- 
resent at least three different individuals ; 
which is Andrea is still doubtful. 
Beddoe (J.) The somatology of eight 
hundred boys in training for the Royal 
Navy. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1904, 
XXXIV, 92-99.) Details of color obser- 
vations of 800 boys 16-17 years of age, 
and head-measurements of 200 compared 
with 86 reformatory school and 122 
other boys of like ages. The navy boys 


Museums must not be mere | 


Binet (A.) 


Bréal (M.) André Lefevre. 


Duff (R. A.) 


have larger heads and are darker-haired 
than the reformatory and _ industrial 
school boys. London-born boys are 
oftener darker-eyed, darker-haired, and 
dolichocephalic. 


Questions de technique céph- 
alométrique d’aprés M. Bertillon. (An- 
née Psychol., Paris, 1903 [1904], x, 
139-40.) From measurement of 104 
subjects it was found that in 38 there 
was no difference in length of head 
when measured from the glabella and 
from the root of the nose; in 29 the 
first diameter was less, in 37 greater. 
The individual differences are greater 
with the greater excess of the glabellar 
measurement. 

(R de l’Ec. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1905, XV, I-2.) 
Brief appreciation of life and works. 
Among other literary efforts, Lefévre, 
the anthropologist, published two vol- 
umes of poems pantheistic in sentiment 
and classic in style and form. He was 
also the author of a translation of Lu- 
cretius. 


Delvaille (J.) Lavie sociale. (R. Philos., 
Paris, 1904, LVIII, 583-601.) The au- 
thor does not accept the theory that social 
phenomena are a mere frolongation of 
biological phenomena. Many compar- 
isons of this order are superficial and ex- 
terior. Human changes are due to in- 
dividual minds, but science alone cannot 
create civilization. Moral ideas, indi- 
vidual energies escaping scientific for- 
mule are also necessary. 

Proverbial morality. (Int. 

J. Ethics, Phila., 1904, XIV, 172-9.) 

From a consideration of proverbs or 

maxims concerning human conduct, etc., 

D. concludes that ‘if the ideal of con- 
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duct which most popular maxims present | 


is not of very high type, it is at least a 
many-sided and _self-corrective one.’’ 
For most of the popular maxims another 
one of opposite import exists. The an- 
tagonisms, uncertainties, and contradic- 
tions of life are well expressed. 


di spazi suturali e i parietali divisi. 
(Mon. Zool. Ital., Firenze, 1904, Xv, 
172-8, 4 fgs.) Treats of ossifications of 
sutural spaces in relation to divided 
parietals. G. holds that inter-central 
membranous spaces can independently 
ossify. Divided parietals may be real 
and pseudo, one part of the so-called 
‘<divided parietal ’’ being really an inde- 


pendent ossification in the sutural space. | 


I] canale infrasquamoso di Gruber e 


altre particolarita morfologiche nella | 


regione temporale, canale interstiziale 
e processo ensiforme.  (Ibid., 
303, I fg.) Describes the occurrence 
of Gruber’s canal 
(Roman Apulian) male skulls out of 
1,300 examined, It did not occur once 
in 400 Papuan skulls, and the only 
other example was in an infantile Peru- 
vian skull. The occurrence of the ensi- 
form process is noted in four Peruvian 
skulls. In the Italian skulls when it oc- 
curs (ca. I: 350) it is not so typical. 


Frasseto. 


298- | 


Le ossificazioni | 


in two European | 


Gli pseudo-parietali tripartiti de! | 
(Ibid., 1905, XVI, 64-70.) | 


Critique of article by Frassetto in same | 


periodical for Dec., 1904. 


G. considers | 


that the cases of Zoja and Fusari, Ranke, | 


and the Egyptian skull of the Paris Mu- 


seum cited by F., can be interpreted | 


otherwise than as divided parietals, and 
attributes to him ‘‘an extraordinary facil- 
ity for seeing divided parietals.’? The 
theory of the ossification of the periparie- 
tal sutural spaces is advocated by G. 

L’indice tibio-femorale e l’indice 
radio-omerale 


(A. di Anat. edi Embr., | 


Firenze, 1904, I11, 546-65.) The con- | 
clusions of this interesting paper are that, | 
contrary to the opinion of Taruffi, macro- | 


somia (gianthood ) does not alter the re- 
spective proportions of femur and tibia ; 
nor does microsomia (pygmism) alter 
them according to any fixed law. 
The radio-humeral index is higher in 
male, and not in females (as Calori 
maintained); the greater development 
of the humerus in giants, relatively to 
the radius, is not proved.  Taruffi’s 
‘“law’’, that low stature is accompanied 
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by an augmentation of radial length, is 
disproved. The great majority of the 
lower races have high anti-brachial in- 
dices, independent of stature. 

Un cranioacrocefalico. (A.d. Soc. 
Rom. di Antrop., 1905, XI, extr., pp. 
I-17, 2 fgs.) Describes with measure- 
ments an acrocephalic skull belonging to 
an individual ca. 8 years of age, and dis- 
cusses the general subject (views of Top- 
inard and Hanotte,— for the latter acro- 
cephaly and oxycephaly are synony- 
mous). The precocious closure of a 
great part of the coronal and of the an- 
terior part of the sagittal suture is the 
cause of the excessive reaction causing 
the peculiar form of the skull, its prog- 
nathism, etc. The capacity ‘is 1,330 
ccm., the cephalic index 96.7. The par- 
ietal bosses are asymmetrical. 


Partecipazione della donna al pro- 
gresso. (Riv. Pop., Napoli, 1904, estr., 
Io pp.) Discusses réle of women in 
human progress in ancient and modern 
times. In the Homeric age and corre- 
sponding epochs elsewhere woman repre- 
sented a progressive element ; man was 
priest and warrior and conservative. 
Woman’s conservatism to-day is retro- 
gression; she has been mechanized by 
religion, etc., and civilization has lost 
infinitely much. Woman must be 
allowed again to infuse into human cul- 
ture her grace and gentleness, by acquir- 
ing a clearer intellect and a deeper sin- 
cerity. Woman ceases to study before 
she is twenty ; what would man do if he 
were in like status? Matrimony and 
child-birth are, after all, episodes, not 
all of life. 


de la Grasserie (R.) De l’expression de 
Vidée de la sexualité dans le langage. 
(R. Philos., Paris, 1904, LVIII, 225- 
46.) Author holds that sexual gender is 
the slowest and latest of several strata to 
appear. Gender appeared long before 
sexuality was recognized in this category ; 
biotic and logistic preceded sexual 
gender. 

Greenwood (M.) A first study of the 
weight, variability, and correlation of the 
human viscera, with special reference to 
the healthy and diseased heart. (Bio- 
metrika, Cambr., 1904, III, 63-83.) 
Gives statistics of weight, variability, 
correlation, etc., of heart, liver, spleen, 
and kidneys, based on 1,382 cases from 
general hospital population and from 358 
to 413 cases of healthy hearts. Special 
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diseases and general want of health both 
tend to increase variability and reduce 
correlation. Heart-kidney correlation is 
highest. In health heart-weight in- 
creases with age, but the healthy hear- 
is much smaller than the heart in diseaset 
The weight of the average healthy hear. 
has been underestimated. 

de Helguero (F.) Determinazione della 
grandezza e della forma degli organismi 
in somatometria. (A. d. Soc. Rom. di 
Antrop., 1905, XI, 17-26.) Emphasizes 
importance and distinction of size (mass) 
and form of organisms. Stature seems 
to be the best index of size, all organ- 
isms being reduced to a common stature 
of 1000 units, and the somatic coefficient 
being determined. The value of the 
relation between brain-weight and body- 
weight issomewhat doubtful. In woman 
the brain-weight is, relative to the body- 
mass, greater than in man. Indices are 
not generally independent of the abso- 
lute masses of organism. 

Hellmich (H.) Der Gétze’sche Bésch- 
ungsmesser. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVI, 885-90, 3 fgs.) Gives results 
of practical experience with the Gétze 
scarp-measure. See American Anthro- 
pologist, 1904, N. S., VI, 554- 

Hervé (G.) Le journal de voyage de 
Relian. (R.d.1I’ Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1904, XIV, 415-22.) Gives extracts on 
maritime superstitions (use of powdered 
shark brain as medicine), the Hottentots 
(‘‘their language resembles more the 
cry of a turkey than the voice of man’’), 
manners of the Europeans at Batavia in 
Java (they keep slave mistresses, selling 
them when tired), the Chinese in Java 
(a ‘*Chinese question’’ existed then as 
now), poisoning by female slaves 
abandoned by their European paramours, 
the Chinese of Canton (industries, reli- 
gion, medicine, etc.), the orangutang 
(called ‘‘a wild man’’), etc. from a Ms. 
of the 18th century (1754) by a ship’s 
surgeon named Relian, of Geneva. 

ten Kate (H.) Die blauen Geburtsflecke. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVII, 
53-8.) Discusses the occurrence of 
‘blue birth-marks’’ (Mongolian spots ) 
in Asia, particularly Japan and China, 
Indonesia (they are not unknown among 
the Papuans), America (Mayas, Bra- 
zilian Indians, etc. ), whites of Europe, 
etc. Dr ten Kate concludes that the 
evidence in hand indicates that these 
‘*blue spots’? are an isomorphism (in 
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the sense of Lehmann-Nitsche), and 
‘‘occur with different intensity and fre- 
quency in all human races.’’? Folk-lore 
in Japan attributes them to coitus during 
pregnancy ; in parts of China to ‘‘the 
slap of a fairy,’’ the mark of the king of 
the lower world, etc.; in Java to the 
‘‘lick’’ of dwarf-like spirits, the lick of 
a snake, etc. 


Lamieri (Vittoria) Folk-lore et pedagogia, 


(R. di Psicol. Appl., Bologna, 1905, 1, 
26-31.) Author describes a game of 
proverbs introduced by her into the 
school for the feeble-minded at Bologna 
and the good results therefrom. 


Sur l’emploi d’une toise 
horizontale en campagne; expérience 
faite dans le Sud de l’Inde. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V° S., V, 337- 
40.) Describes a measure for taking the 
length (height) lying, etc., of human 
subjects, used by the author in southern 
India. The principle of the apparatus 
was suggested by Papillault. L. finds 
the difference between the height stand- 
ing and the length lying to be about 
2 cm. 

La communion. (Ibid., 
404-11.) Discusses various theories 
(Lefévre, Reinach, Maury) concerning 
the origin of communion as practised by 
the Christian churches, etc. For L. the 
Catholic ceremony is a survival from the 
cannibalism of remote ages — an¢hropo- 
theophagy. The author looks upon 
Catholicism as the greatest danger of 
the future. 


von Lendenfeld (R.) Bemerkungen iiber 


die Bedeutung der Riickbildung fiir die 
Anpassung. (A. f. Rassen- u. Ges.- 
Biol., Berlin, 1904, 1, 793-7.) Dis- 
cusses the significance of regression for 
adaptation. Regression of unused parts 
is not retrogression but progression, for 
it increases the regression of the whole 
organism. To get rid of the superfluous 
is an advantage, —to accomplish the 
most, with the least expenditure. Nega- 
tive variation leads to the regression of 
what is unused, superfluous, unpro- 
ductive. 


MacDougall (R.) The significance of the 


human hand in the evolution of mind. 
(Amer. J. Psych., Worcester, 1905, 
XVI, 232-42.) General discussion. M. 
holds that there is ‘‘an intimate connec- 
tion between the features of the hand 
and the soul of man,’’ that its individu- 
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Mahoudeau (P. G.) 


Mann (R.) Facial expression. 


Manouvrier (L. ) 


Mantegazza (P.) 


ality is ‘‘no less characteristic than that 
of the human face,’’ and that ‘‘in its 
features and capabilities is symbolized all 
that man has achieved in his long up- 
ward march from the primeval ooze.’’ 


Poudre de crane. 
(R. de Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, 
XIV, 332.) Note on a recipe of powder 
made from the skull of one who has died 
a violent death, given in a botanical and 
pharmaceutical dictionary published in 
Paris in 1716. 

(Intern. 
Quart., N. Y., 1905, XI, 148-62.) 
General discussion. Education and inher- 
itance constantly increase the differences 
between adults. The infantile and adult 
faces among civilized peoples are farther 
apart than among savages. Aristocratic 
and socially-selected classes have greater 
social expressiveness. The contrasts 
between the faces of men and women are 
greater among civilized than among sav- 
age peoples. 

L’ individualité de I’ an- 
thropologie. (R. de l’Ec. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1904, XIV, 397-410.) Address 
at St Louis Exposition, September 23, 
1904. General discussion of the indi- 
vidualization of anthropology as a dis- 
tinct science. Anthropology is con- 
cerned with anatomical, physiological, 
psychological, and sociological differ- 
ences, and the connection of these with 
one another is not to be forgotten. The 


de Mortillet (A.) Les tumulus. 


practical organization of the science is of 


great importance. The theoretic recog- 
nition of its individuality in the minds 
of all anthropologists dominates all other 
questions. 


Primee linee di psicolo- 
gia positiva. (A. p. l Anthr., Firenze, 
1904, XXXIV, 143-82, 193-241.) Sec- 
tions XXV-XXXII, treating of inferior 
intelligences, psychic processes in hu- 
man societies, pathology of thought, 
higher forms of human endowment, 
memory, imagination and fancy, speech 
and gesture in races of man, ethical 
character of human thought (every 
thought of weak brains is low), etc. 


Memory increases with hierarchy of 


races. In biology and psychology 100 
= 100 is of more importance than 2 = 2. 
Invita Minerva applies to muscular 
effort. 


Minakov (P. A.) O posédénii volos. 


(Russk. Antrop. Zhurn., Moskva, 1903, 


| 
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Mott (L. F.) The Round Table. 


Nicolle (C.) 


Pearl (R.) 


Piétrement (C. A.) 
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No. 2, I-12,2 pl.) Treats of the grow- 
ing gray of the hair. M. opposes Met- 
chnikov’s Pigmentophagt theory —the 
pigmentophagi are really pigmentophors 
of Riehl, Kdlliker, etc. 

(R. de 
l Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1904, XIV, 
247-62, 6 fgs.) Treats of names, num- 
ber (exceeds 3000 in France — infinitely 
more have been destroyed without re- 
cord) ; classification (true tumuli or fom- 
belles; pseudo-tumuli: mottes, duttes, 
etc.); dzdttes due to mineral exploitation ; 
murgers or more or less modern funeral 
cairns, also callied pzerriers ; tombelles 
or sepulchral tumuli of earth (barrows); 
neolithic tumuli, etc. De M. holds that, 
except those buried directly in the 
ground, all dolmens were covered by 
tumuli. 

(Pubs. 
Assoc. Amer., 1905, 
XX, 231-64.) Treats chiefly of the 
Arthurian ‘‘ Round Table ”’ as a courtly 
festival celebrated on some great feast 
day. Author seeks to show that ‘all 
the known features of Arthur’s Round 
Table are found in primitive agricultural 
celebrations,’’? the basis being Celtic 
folk-custom. 


Mod. Lang. 


Reproduction expérimentale 
de la lépre chez le singe. (C.-R. Acad. 
d. Sci., Paris, 1905, CXL, 539-42.) 
Describes the inoculation of a female 
Macacus sinensis with leprosy from a 
human being, Other related experi- 
ments are in progress at the Pasteur 
Institute. 


A notable advance in the 
theory of correlation. (Science, N. Y., 
1905, N. S., XXI, 32-5.) Calls atten- 
tion to the importance of Pearson’s 
recent memoir On the theory of contin- 
gency and tts relation to association and 
normal correlation (London, 1904, pp. 
I-35) in widening the range of prob- 
lems and material which can be effect- 
ively handled by biometric methods. 


Les races chevalines 
dans les temps et dans espace. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v® s, Vv, 
412-36.) Discussion and critique of 
Zaborowski’s recent article Ze cheval 
domestique en Europe et les Protaryens 
(C.-K; Ass: france: A. d. Sel., 1903, 
845-62.) Z. is in error in applying 
the term large ( grand) to the Asiatic 
race of Sanson and to the Assyrian 
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horses and those of the Parthenon. Nor | 


were the horses bestridden by Cesar’s 
Teutons so small as Z. thinks. There 
is no evidence that any race of horses 
has grown larger before the 19th cen- 


tury (at this epoch, improvements of | 


the soil and climate and domestication 
with better and more abundant food 
have combined to improve the breed). 
P, thinks that the peninsular Arabs of 
the time of Mahomet already possessed 
what might be called a 
horses. 


Pittaluga (Rosetta) Su un caso di ossa 
wormiane etmo-lacrimali e del palato 
duro. (A. d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 
1905, XI, 52-5, 2 figs.) Treats of two 
small ethmo-lacrimal wormian bones and 
two large wormian bones in the hard 
palate of a female skull (from Siena) 
belonging to a person not more than 15 
years of age. Facial asymmetry and 
dental anomalies were also present. 
Rachitic influence is suggested. 


Preuss (T.) Der Ursprung der Religion 
und Kunst. I. Der Zauber in K6rper- 
offnungen. (Globus, Brnschwg, 1904, 
LXXXVI, 321-7, 355-63, 375-9, 388-92, 
Io figs.) Treats of the ‘‘magic’’ of the 
bodily openings in connection with the 
origin of religion and art: Magic song 
of animals (e. g., grasshopper as bringer 
of heat,—animals thus become deities), 
magic of defecation (among Aztecs, etc., 
excreta and urine in rites and cere- 
monies), magic of cohabitation {Peru- 
vian and Mexican ceremonies for the 
‘‘renewing’’ of nature, sexual orgies of 
gods and men), magic of breath ( breath- 
ing into mouth of woman as necessary as 
as injectio seminis for completion of 
child), magic of animal dances (men 
imitate animals and increase power)— 
these are matters of magic, not mere 
representations of scenes and ideas (this 
occurs after the dances have become 
secular, or at a higher stage of develop- 
ment). The conception of a magic 
power or orenda in the whole of man 
was preceded by the idea of the 
‘‘magic’’ of separate portions of the 
body and of fixed acts. Personal magic 
began with the belief that out of the 
openings of the body came magic powers 
and magic stuff—out of the nose breath ; 
out of the mouth breath, voice, spittle, 
and other excreta out of the anus, penis, 
and genital organs. The magic of man 


is the origin of religion and of art. 


breed of | 


[N. S., 7, 1905 


R. (J.) Ein Oberkiefer ‘mit iiberzihligen 
Zahnen. (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges, 
f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1905, XXXV, 57, 
1 fig.) The supernumerary teeth grew 
after the wisdom teeth in the twentieth 
year. 


Rhumbler (L.) Klaatsch’s und Schoeten- 
sacks Theorien iiber Abstammung und 
Urheimat des Menschengeschlechts. (A. 
f. Rassen- u. Ges.- Biol., Berlin, 1904, 
798-808.) Critical discussion of Kla- 
atsch’s theory of the separation of the 
human stock branch and the anthropoid- 
stock branch at the period of the mam- 
mal, or the fr7mavoid, pre-simian ances- 
try of man, and the argument of Schceten- 
sack that Australia was the scene of the 
origin of mankind, —here the natural 
environment was especially favorable to 
the development of such a being. R. 
considers both hypotheses untenable. 
The discovery of fossil human remains, 
etc., in Australia must occur before 
Schcetensack’s theory can have a status. 


Salmon (P.) Influence du sexe sur le 
dessin. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1904, V° Ss, V, 332-7.) Dr S. holds 
that drawing is homosexual and of the 
corresponding sex, —it is easier for a 
girl to draw a woman, for a boy to draw 
aman. The personal equation is large 
even in famous artists. There are 
‘‘natural drawings’’ and ‘‘ influenced 
drawings.’’ The esthetic sense hardly 
appears, even with education, before the 
thirteenth year. There exists in man 
an innate tendency to draw. Drawing 
is precocious in the race and in the indi- 
vidual. 


Shaler (N.S.) Earth and man: an 
economic forecast. (Intern. Quart., N. 
Y., 1905, X, 227-39.) According to 
S., ‘the genus homo is one of those ex- 
ceptional groups, of which there are 
many, which have a peculiar capacity for 
withstanding those influences which bring 
about the death of organic groups.’’ 
Man’s intellectual quality exempts him 
from calamities and accidents of extinc- 
tion and ‘‘he is not to pass from the 
earth in all foreseeable time, but is to 
master it and himself for ages of far- 
reaching endeavor.’’ 


Slaughter (J. W.) Music and religion : 
a psychological rivalry. (Intern. J. 
Ethics, Phila., 1905, XV, 352-61.) 
According to the author, ‘‘ music and 
religion are rivals for the same claims in 
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human nature, and so long as music oc- 
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cupies its present place in the general | 


consciousness, we can look for no wide- 
spread revival in religion.’’ 

Stoops (J. D.) Three stages in individual 
development. (Ibid., 1904, xIv, 81- 
go.) Author seeks to show that in the 


individual, and correspondingly also in | 


society, there exist three developmental 
stages : organization ; negative, exclusive 
self-consciousness ; reorganization be- 
tween growing sense of self and deeper 
life. 

Stratz (C. H.) Das Kind als Erzieher. 


(Vrtljhrs. f. Kérp. Erzhg., Wien, 1905, | 


I, 17-22, I fg.) We should not only 


educate children but we ought also to | 


let them educate us— especially in the 
light of mens sana in corpore sano. 
The child must not be deprived of its 
natural and healthy instinct for nakedness 
and its expression. 


Tenchini (L.) Di un canale perforante 
arterioso (infra-parietate) nella volta 
cranica dell’ uomoadulto. (Mon. Zool. 
Ital., Firenze, 1904, XV, 101-10, I fg.) 
This phenomenon of arrest occurred 
three times in 430 skulls of criminals 
and in 120 normal skulls investigated by 
the author. 


Terman (L. M.) A study in precocity 
and prematuration. (Amer. J. of Psych., 
Worcester, 1905, XVI, 145-83.) Treats 
of infancy, education and prematuration, 
over-pressure, criminal and _ religious 
and sexual precocity, precocity and un- 
balance, nervousness, etc. There are 
race-precocity, individual precocity, and 
‘«prematuration ’’ (the result of outside 
influences). 


| Tovo (C.) Le forme del cranio nello svi- 


Strauch (//r.) Ueber eine Methode far- | 
biger Konservierung frischer Leichen- | 


teile fiir die Zwecke der somatischen 
Anthropologie. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1904, XXXVI, 671-5.) Gives author’s 
experience with the Littlejohn wet 
method of preserving fresh parts of the 
body, which he highly approves. A 
woman’s head has been preserved by 
this method since Nov., 1903. The 
realism of the specimens is remarkable. 
Stiickelberg (E. A.) Ueber Pergament- 
bilder. (Schwz. A. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 
1905, VIII, I-15, 4 pl., 5 fg.) Treats 
of the so-called ‘‘ parchment pictures,’’ 
of which the author has seen some 
10,000 (at the Second International 
Congress of the History of Religions at 


Bale), or memorial pictures for pilgrims | 
and devotees, of saints, etc. The pic- | 
tures themselves, their origin, use, etc., | 


are discussed, also the inscriptions on 


them. Their flourishing period was the | 


time of the barok and rococo style and | 


they were made in monasteries, etc., as 
e. g., at Einsiedeln. These e/e/i are 
still sometimes presented to children or 
put into coffins, or hung on chamber 
walls. 

Symington (J.) John Grattan’s crani- 
ometer and craniometric methods. (J. 
Anat. and Phys., Lond., 1904, XXXVIII, 
259-74, 2 pl.) Describes, from G.’s 
article in the U/ster Journal of Arche- 
ology for 1853, an apparatus for tracing 
on paper the curves of skulls, the 
methods used, etc. 


Volkov (Th.) 


luppo fetale. (A. d. Soc. Rom. di 
Antrop., 1905, XI, 27-44.) Gives 
results of examination by Sergi’s method 
of 86 Piedmontese fetal skulls (second 
month 3, third 4, fourth 5, fifth 11, 
sixth 9, seventh 7, eighth 5, ninth 11, 
term 31). Of these skulls 37 were 
pentagonoid, 22 ellipsoid, 20 ovoid. 
Before the seventh month 96.9 % are 
ellipsoid-ovoid, after that period 74.5 % 
pentagonoid. Normally, therefore, the 
fetal skull assumes from the seventh 
month of intra-uterine life a pentagonal 
form ; before this comes a distinct period 
with an ellipsoid-ovoid form. The pen- 
tagonal form in adult skull is probably a 
fetal residuum. Cephalic indices are 
given. 

Variations squelettiques 
du pied chez les primates et dans les 
races humaines. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1903, V® S., IV, 632-708 ; 
1904, V, I-50, 201-331, 57 fgs., 172 
tables.) Detailed and valuable mono- 
graph based on the study of some 200 
human subjects (43 Amerinds), 57 an- 
thropoids, monkeys, etc., and 24 other 
animals. The European foot is the 
result of the very slow and gradual 
transformation of the foot of a climbing 
ancestor, the transitory forms of which 
still occur in the flat foot of the fetus 
and of modern savages. The arch of 
the foot is the most essential anthropo- 
logical character, and the index of curve, 
or relation between the height and the 
length of the foot, is an important datum. 
Very important also are the foot of the 
new-born and the so-called supernumer- 
ary bones. In the Aylodates and the 
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gorilla in part occur the beginnings of | 


adaptation to the upright position and 
bipedal progression. 

Vram (U.G.) L’indice alveolare inferiore. 
(A. d. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1905, XI, 
49-51.) Gives the results of measure- 
ments of the prognathism of the jaw in 
34 Bolognese (males 17), 13 Fuegians 
(males §), and 6 Milanese skulls, accord- 
ing to the relation of the intergonial- 
alveolar line to the intergonial pogonon 
(Tordk). An index below 103 indicates 
a prognathic chin, above 103 a prog- 
nathic alveolus and a retreating chin. 
Here the relation of two linear measure- 
ments is substituted for the measuration 
of an angle. 

Un quarto molare in un cranio di un 

Cercocebus. (Ibid., 47-48, 1 fg.) 

Brief description of a fourth molar in 

the skull of a macaque from Sumatra, 

—very small, as was the fourth molar in 

a human skull recorded by V. 


Waldeyer (H.) Os tibiale externum 
Pfitzner. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVI, 881-2.) Brief note on four 


cases of this variation, one on both 
sides. 

Whitelaw (C. E.) The origin and de- 
velopment of the Highland dirk. (Trans. 
Glasgow Archeol. Soc., 1905, N. S., V, 
32-42, 3 pl.). Author distinguishes 
four types, developed from the form of 
‘‘the simple dagger knife in use over 
western Europe from the 14th to the 
16th centuries inclusive.’? Asa distinc- 
tive weapon the Highland dirk does. not 
seem to exist earlier than the 17th cen- 
tury, although at that time the ‘ univer- 
sal type’’ of dagger knife was then in 
use. W. believes that ‘‘the existence 
of Celtic ornament on weapons of the 
17th and 18th centuries was a revival 
rather than a survival.’’ 

Wilder (H. H.) Duplicate twins and 
double monsters. (Amer. J. Anat., N. 
Y., 1904, Il, 387-472, 11 fgs., 2 pl.) 
Treats of multiple births and their rela- 
tionship to composite monsters, intra- 
uterine relationships in twin gestations, 
triplets and other multiple births, dupli- 
cates among lower animals, relation of 
duplicate twins to double monsters, clas- 
sified list of double monsters (diploplagi, 
autosite and parasite), origin of compo- 
site monsters (recent theories, etc.), 
configuration of the friction-skin (palms 
and soles) in twins and triplets, physical 
measurements of duplicate twins (four 


Adler (B.) 
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sets). Good bibliography (pp. 465- 
472). Among the conclusions reached 
in this valuable monograph are these : 
Twins are either duplicate (invariably 
of same sex — ‘‘the result of the total 
separation of the first two blastomeres 
of a single egg) or fraternal (of same or 
different sex — ‘‘ resulting from the si- 
multaneous ripening and consequent fer- 
tilization of two separate eggs’’). Du- 
plicate twins usually ‘‘resemble each 
other to the point of confusion ’’ ; fra- 
ternal twins may or may not resemble 
each other. Symmetrical double mon- 
sters (diploplagi) are closely related to 
duplicate twins ; unequal double mon- 
sters (autosite and parasite) are due to 
‘the secondary fusion of two embryos.’’ 
Twins show greater differences from 
each other in the soft than in the skeletal 
parts. 
EUROPE 
Abercrombie (J.) A method of arrang- 
ing British bronze-age ceramics in chron- 
ological order. (Trans. Glasgow Arch- 
eol. Soc., 1905, N. S., V, 54-60.) Author 
argues that ‘‘the beaker is the oldest 
bronze-age type in Britain, and came 
from the continent.’’ Paper appeared 
in full in 4Anthr. Inst., London, 
1903, XXXII, 373-97. See American 
Anthropologist, 1903, N. S., V, 560. 
Die deutsche Kolonie Rie- 
bensdorf im Gouvernement Woronesh. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVIJ, 21- 
27, 37-44, 15 fgs., plan.) Interesting 
account of the German colony of Rie- 
bensdorf in the Government of Voronej 
(founded in the latter part of the 18th 
century by immigrants from Sulzfeld, 
near Heilbronn) and its people. The 
language is Swabian with a few Little 
Russian loan-words. The colony orig- 
inally numbered 209 souls; the popula- 
tion in 1902 was 1,192, practically sta- 
tionary since 1881. The people have 
retained their Protestantism, thrift, and 
industry. Agriculture and cattle-breed- 
ing are the bases of material culture. 
Government interference (law of 1871) 
gave the colony a blow from which it 
never recovered. 
Die Bewohner der Halli- 
gen. (A. f. Rassen- u. Ges.-Biol., Ber- 
lin, 1904, 1, 84-98.) Critical résumé 
and discussion of Waldenburg’s recent 
work Das isocephale blonde Rassenele- 
ment unter Halligfriesen und jiidischen 
Taubstummen (Berlin, 1902, pp. 46). 
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W. attributed the frequent occurrence of 


isocephaly to hereditary taint in both | 


cases. A. explains the condition of af- 
fairs in the Frisian islands by references 
to his theory of the emigration of the 
dolichocephals. 


Anderson (L. F.) The Anglo-Saxon scop. 
(Univ. of Toronto Stud., Philol. Ser., 
1903, I, I-45.) Author concludes that 
‘* professional singers existed among the 
Anglo-Saxons as well as among the other 
Germanic races of the 6th, 7th and 9th 
centuries.’? The scop was warrior, poet, 
sage, teacher, historian. 


Bardon (L.) e¢ Bouyssonie (J. e¢ A.) 
Monographie de la grotte de Noailles, 
Corréze. (R. de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1904, XIV, 283-94, 8 fgs.) De- 
scribes the ‘Chez Serre’’ grotto near 
Noailles, condition and contents,—arch- 
eological strata, flints, piercers and bor- 
ers, nuclei and flakers, etc. The ‘‘new 
type’’ of borer was common here. The 
fauna and implements of the cave attach 
it to the Solutrean-Magdalenian epoch. 
There are analogies with Brassempouy 
and Sordes especially. One carving was 
found. The number of non-retouched 
flints was great. ! 


Bartels (P.) Ueber Schidel der Steinzeit 
und der friihen Bronzezeit aus der Um- 
gegend von Wurms a. Rhein. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 891-7, 
2 figs.) Gives account of examination 
of some 50 skulls in the Paulusmuseum, 
from the stone age and the early bronze 
age in the neighborhood of Wurms. 
Two bronze-age types and two stone-age 
types are distinguished. 


Baudouin (M.) Présentations des docu- 
ments. relatifs aux coutumes des Ma- 
raichens du pays de Mont, Vendée. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v® 
S., V, 390.) Notes on two series of 
photographs representing various phases 
of ‘‘maraichinage,’’? a ‘‘maraichin”’ 
wedding, ‘‘maraichin’’ dances, etc. 
See American Anthropologist, 1905, N. 
S., VII, 140. 


Borobro y Dias (P.) Les colonies sco- 
laires ou colonies de vacances 4 Saragosse, 
Espagne. (Int. Arch. f. Schulhyg., 
Leipzig, 1905, 1, 101-4.) Gives anthro- 
pometric data, weight, height, chest- 
girth, strength of hand, etc., of 20 boys 
belonging to a ‘‘ vacation colony’’ from 
Saragossa, aged 7-13 years. 
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recht (Dr) Ueber die Eolithen von 
Biere. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 
750-2.) Brief notes in addition to Dr 
Hahne’s account of the discovery of 
‘‘eoliths’? at Biere, Saxony. The 
original finder seems to have been 
August Rebe, a teacher. 


ruce (J.) Report and investigations upon 

the Langbank pile-dwelling. (Trans. 
Glasgow Archeol. Soc., 1905, N. S., V, 
43-8, 4 pl.) Treats briefly position and 
construction, objects of shale (one show- 
ing human face), shell, stone, bone (a 
highly ornamented comb) and_ horn, 
bronze fibula, etc. 


ryce (T. H.) Report on animal bones 
from Langbank pile dwelling. (Ibid., 
49-51, 2 pl.) Bones of oxen (chiefly), 
deer, pig, goat, sheep were found. The 
remains correspond with those found at 
other Scotch pile dwellings. The ox is 
the Bos albifrons or Celtic short-horn, 
the pre-Roman domestic species. One 
sheep presents characters not found in 
any existing variety. 

On certain points in Scottish ethnol- 
ogy. (Scott. Hist. Rev., Glasgow, 
1905, 11, 275-86 11 figs.) Treats of 
chambered cairns, their contents and 
human remains Author holds that 
when the east of Scotland was occupied 
by an Eur-Asian (Ripley’s ‘‘ Alpine’’ ) 
people, the west was inhabited by an 
Iberian tribe whose customs and culture 
have certain characteristic features. The 
Eur-Asians brought with them the 
beaker, — the food vessel was apparently 
native. There took place ‘‘a degenera- 
tion 7 sztw of the Iberian before the 
Eur-Asian type of custom and culture.’’ 


rydall (R.) Notes of incised and sculp- 
tured stones at (1) Luss; (2) Inch 
Cailleach, Loch Lomond ; and /3) at 
Glendaruel in Argyleshire. (Trans. 
Glasgow Archeol. Soc., 1905, N. S., V, 
3-31, 7 pl.) Describes the stone effigy 
of St Kessog(?) at Luss found in a 
cairn, and a ‘‘hog-backed’’ stone and 
other relics from the churchyard ; cross- 
stones from Inch Cailleach ; and several 
carved stones from the churchyard of 
Kilmodan, district of Glendaruel. 


Inscribed mottoes, etc., on arms 
and armor. (Ibid., 1-22.) Gives 
numerous inscriptions from Scandinavian, 
Old English, French, Scotch, German, 
Spanish, and Oriental weapons, armor, 
powder-flasks, etc. Such inscriptions 
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consist of magic themes, weapon-names, 
sacred words, monograms and devices, 
patriotic sentiments, historical references, 
political mottos and legends, famous 
names, marks, names and monograms of 
makers and places of manufacture. The 
inscribing of swords and knives (Corsica, 
Sicily) is not yet extinct. 

Capitan (A.) L’homme et le mammouth 
a l’époque quaternaire sur l’emplacement 
de la rue de Rennes. (C.-R. Acad. d. 
Sci., Paris, 1905, CXL, 168-9.) From 
examination of the region in question the 
conclusion is reached that ‘‘ at the period 
of the deposition of the lower Quaternary 
gravels, man, elephant, rhinoceros lived 
in the valley of the Seine, on the very 
site of the modern city of Paris.’’ 

Capitan (A.), Breuil (74442), et Ampou- 
lange (M.) Une nouvelle grotte pré- 
historique 4 parois gravées. (R. del’ 
Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1904, XIV, 320-5, 


4 fgs.) Describes grotto of Gréze in 
Dordogne discovered in 1904 (the 


eleventh so far known), its contents, 
engravings, etc. The Gréze grotto seems 
to put an end to questions as to the au- 
thenticity of these mural pictures, since 
the sand and clay accumulation had long 
covered them up and indeed preserved 
the few now existing —the cave was 
once full of such mural engravings of 
bisons, horses, deer, etc. Their rudeness 
also indicates their antiquity. The bison 
figure, though profile, has both horns 
represented. Flints and bones were also 
found. 


Capitan (A.), Breuil (7 4442), e¢ Peyrony 
(M.) Une nouvelle grotte a parois 
gravées, La Calévie, Dordogne. (Ibid., 
379-81, 2 fgs.) Brief account of the 
grotto with decorated walls at La Calévie 
(the figures are of horses) in the Dor- 
dogne. The engravings belong to the 
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same series as do those of the other | 


caves in this region, particularly the 
figures of Pair non Pair. 


Deecke (W.) Zur Eolithenfrage auf Rii- 
gen und Bornholm. (Mitt. d. Naturw. 
Ver. zu Greifswald, 1905, XXXVI, I-II.) 
On geological grounds the author con- 
cludes that the so-called eoliths on the 
islands of Riigen and Bornholm are post- 
glacial. 

Deniker (J.) Les Bulgares et les Macé- 
doniens. Note complémentaire a la 
communication du Dr Wateff. (Bull. 


Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V® s., Vv, 
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459-66, map.) Discusses the distribu- 
tion of the cephalic index in Bulgaria 
and Macedonia, according to the investi- 
gations of Wateff, Pittard, etc. In the 
region north of the Balkans brachy- 
cephaly predominates, in the south doli- 
chocephaly. Western Rumelia is espe- 
cially dolichocephalic. The indices for 
women follow about the same course as 
for men. In the discussion M. Atgier 
attributed the brachycephaly of the 
north to a Celto-Slav and the dolicho- 
cephaly of the south to an ‘* Ibero- 
Pelasgic’’ element. 

Finn (//r.) Ueber neuere Ausgrabungen 
in Skandinavien. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1904, XXXVI, 668-70.) Notes on a 
bridge of the early stone age near NAst- 
ved on the island of Seeland, a find (ca. 
400 A. D.) of various metal objects from 
Finnestorp, Westgotland, urn-graves 
(8th cent. A. D.) at Alsten near Stock- 
holm, a chisel and two axes of stone of 
the Lapp stone age (‘‘Arctic’’ stone 
age) from Lillsund in Swedish Norr- 
land, and the richly carved Viking ship 
of Ténsberg —a ‘‘ national treasure.’’ 

Funde (Die) im Maglemose und _ ihre 
Zeitliche prahistorische Stellung. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 363-4.) 
Résumés Sarauw’s account in the dar- 
biger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1903, 
of the important discovery at Magel- 
mose on the west coast of the island of 
Seeland of a large number of stone im- 
plements, tools of bone and horn, etc., 
indicating a ‘‘station’’ belonging to the 
earliest neolithic period, or perhaps the 
period of transition between the paleo- 
lithic and the neolithic periods. 

Giglioli (E. H.) Pietre adoperate per la 
pesca. Firenze, 1904, 
XXXIV, 315-6.) Brief account of the 
mogie, or net-stones, in use on the Italian 
lakes, identical with those of the Ameri- 
can Indians, Pacific islanders, etc. 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Terzocontributo 
all’ antropologia fisica dei Siculi eneo- 
lithici Grotto della Chiusilla, alle Ma- 
donie presso Isnello circ. di Cefali. (A. 
d. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1905, x1, 58- 
103, I pl., 4 fgs.) Gives detailed de- 
scription, with tables, of the measure- 
ments of 12 skulls, 9 femurs, 16 tibia, 8 
humeri, 5 radii, several sacrums and a 
number of fragmentary bones, etc., from 
the burial grotto of Chiusilla. The pot- 
tery and other industrial remains are now 
in the Failla-Tedaldi collection. The 
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prevailing cranial form is the cuneate 
ellipsoid. The average capacity of 14 
skulls is 1477.6 ccm., the cephalic form 
for 13 male skulls is dolicho-mesato ce- 
phalic. The estimated stature for males 
is 1,686 mm., for females 1,590. These 
rather tall eneolithic people may be the 
ancestors of the tall Sicilian element of 
to-day, related to the race of Cro-Mag- 
non, the ‘‘ Berbers,’’ and the ‘littoral 
type’’ of Deniker, all one and the same 
thing. Apparently a tall type has ex- 
isted in Sicily since eneolithic times. 


Goldstein (F.) Die Malthusische Theorie 
und die Bevélkerung Deutschlands. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVII, | 
46-50.) Author considers ‘social over- | 
population ’’ the menace, not ‘‘ Malthu- 
sian over-population’’—the first has 
been present in Germany for some time 
and is becoming more and more oppress- 
ive. Not lack of food but excess of | 
work, overfilling of occupations, is the | 
real trouble. 


Gorganovic-Kramberger (K.) Der pala- 
olische Mensch und seine Zeitgenossen | 
aus dem Diluvium von Krapina in Kro- 
atien. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 
1904, XXXIV, 187-99, 3 pl., 9 fgs.) 
Supplementary paper. Describes re- 
mains found by Dr G.-K.’s assistant, 
S. Ostermann, in 1902. The finds in- | 
clude some 400 bones of animals, the | 
lower jaw of a seven-year-old child, 
some teeth of children and adults (in all 
32), a few skull fragments (one showing | 
a marked ¢uber parietale), and portions 
of humeri and clavicule of two types. 
The author finds two varieties of men | 
(the presence of the second due to some | 
irruption of a foreign horde) of the same 
old diluvial species Homo primigenius to 
be represented at Krapina. 


Gustafsons (G.) Ueber das Schiff von | 
Ténsberg. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVI, 670-1.) Brief description of | 
the highly ornamented Viking ship found | 
near Ténsberg, Norway. It is orna- 
mented with animal figures in the Norse 
style, in relief. The boat was used asa | 
grave. | 


Halbfass (//r.) Der Einflusz des Gen- 
fersees auf die Bevéikerungsverteilung in | 
seiner Umgebung. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1905, LXXXVII, 34.) Brief résumé of | 
the section in Prof. A. Forel’s Ze Léman 
treating of the influence of the Lake of | 
Geneva on the distribution of population. | 
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The riparian zone has great attractive 
power,—the lake is a source of food, 
and land-attacks are more easily repelled. 
Other factors, geographic, climatic and 
meteorologic, have also been at work to 
favor this zone against country behind it. 


Handschin (C. H.) Das Sprichwort bei 
Hans Sachs. I. Teil: Verzeichnis der 
Sprichwortern. (Bull. Univ. Wisc., 
Phil. Lit. ser., 1904, 111, 1-153.) Lists 
alphabetically under key-words the prov- 
erbs and cognate expressions in Hans 
Sachs. Rare in the art-epic of Knight- 
hood-times (in /wez only 42; in Par- 
zival, 37; in the Wigalois 60), proverbs 
abound in the folk-poetry of the 16th 
century. 


Handtmann (E.) Brettchenweberei. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 748, 
749.) Brief notes on weaving-boards 
lately or now in use in various places in 
northern Germany. 


Heermance (T. W.) Excavations in Cor- 
inth in 1904. Preliminary report. (J. 
Amer. Arch., Norwood, Mass., 1904, 
II S., VII, 433-41, 2 pl., 1 fig.) De- 
scribes the new s¢oa near the old temple 
of Apollo, and certain pieces of sculp- 
ture, etc., found. 


| Hervé (G.) Les Alsaciens sous le rapport 


moral et intellectuel. (R. de Il’Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, XIV, 295- 
319.) First part of ethnological study. 
Among the marked characteristics of the 
Alsatians are good-nature, honesty, and 
industry, but they are lacking in vivacity 
and initiative, considerably addicted to 
drunkenness, brave, gay, with a good 
humor. Their habits and customs are 
patriarchal, simple, and conservative, 
with much survival of superstition and 
popular rites and ideas which have af- 
tected the Christianity of the country. 
‘« Reversions ’’ have been common 
through the ages and sectarian spirit has 
been fierce. 


La colonie allemande du Klingenthal. 
(Ibid., 331-332.) Résumés the account 
of this German colony (founded in 1830, 
by reason of the manufacture of side- 
arms) in Alsace given by P. A. Helmer 
in the Revue d’ Alsace for 1903. 


| —— Le Morvan en 1794. (Ibid., 1905, 


XV, 35-6.) Gives extracts on the 
‘‘lourds paysans du J/orvan,’’ their 
habits and customs, from a book of recol- 
lections, etc., of the revolutionary com- 
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mittees of 1793-95, published at Paris in 
1830, by M. G. Audiger. 

Houssay (F.) Trois nouveaux polissoirs. 
(Ibid., 1904, XIV, 326-30, 2 figs.) 
Describes rocks used for polishing stone 
implements, as the holes and ‘pits’’ 
indicate at Chissay in Loir-et-Cher, and 
La Crémaillére, | Monthon-sur-Cher. 
Many similar ‘‘ polishers’’ have doubt- 
less disappeared, leaving but few to 
represent prehistoric times. 

Kaindl (R.) Neuere Arbeiten zur V6lk- 
erkunde, Vélkerbeschreibung und Volks- 
kunde von Galizien, Russisch-Polen und 
der Ukraine. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXXVI, 315-18, 330-3, 4 fgs.) 
Notes the recent (1902-03) literature 
on the prehistory, ethnology, ethnog- 
raphy, folk-lore, etc., of Galicia, Rus- 
sian Poland, and the Ukraine, contained 
in the publications of the Cracow Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the folk-lore journal 
Lud, issued by the Lemberg society, 
the Tchevtchensko society of Lemberg, 
etc., among which are included very 
important works by Fedorowski on the 
White Russians; Kolessa on Galician- 
Ruthenian folk-songs ; Gnatiuk on Gali- 
cian-Ruthenian folk-tales (2 vols. ); 
Franko on old Russian foik-tales, ete. 
Résumés are also given of recent works 
by Majewski, Ketrynski, Niederle, Tal- 
ko-Hryncewicz, etc., on Slavic ethnology, 
Ciszewski on the ethnology ana history 
of the heart, Windakiewicz on the 
ancient Polish folk-drama, etc. Suchie- 
wicz’s work on the Huzuls is also note- 
worthy. 

Korolev (S. A.) Astrachanskie Kalmyki. 
(Russk. Antrop. Zhurn., Moskva, 1903, 
No. I, 22-47, 4 fgs., 3 diagr.). Gives 
results of observation and measurement 
of 200 Kalmucks of both sexes and 


various ages. K. compares the Kal- 
mucks with their Asiatic relatives the 


Torgots, —the effect of the European 
environment of ca. 130 years is seen, 
but the basal race characters remain. 
Of 93 males between the ages of 21 and 
65 years, 56.99 % had a stature between 
1576and 1675 mm. ‘The average ceph- 
alic index of 96 males of like ages was 
81.08. 

Larson (L. M.) The king’s household 
in England before the Norman conquest. 
(Bull. Univ. Wisc., Hist. ser., 1904, I, 
55-204.) A good, well-documented 
account, with index, of the old English 
court, its constitution, officials, etc. 
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Lissauer (A.) Erster Bericht iiber die 
Titigkeit der von der Deutschen an- 
thropologischen Gesellschaft gewahlten 
Kommission fiir prihistorische Typen- 
karten. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVI, 537-607, 62 fgs., 3 maps.) 
This valuable first report of the com- 
mittee of the German Anthropological 
Society on prehistoric type-maps presents 
distribution maps of flat and rimmed 
bronze axes, oar and disk head needles, 
and wheel head needles, for the German 
empire, with indications where speci- 
mens are now preserved and references 
to literature. The rimmed bronze axe 
has the following varieties: Armorican 
type, North German, South German, 


Saxon, ‘‘nicked,’’ long-stemmed, East 
Baltic. Transition forms are very num- 
erous. L. wishes to ban the word Ce/t 


and use only 4.x¢t (axe). The Armori- 
can type is the simplest, the East Bal- 
tic very limited in occurrence. The oar 
needle has 4, the disk needle 2 types, — 
there is also an East Baltic type of the 
disk needle with flat ribbon-spiral head. 
Of the wheel needle there are 4 types 
(earless, Upper Rhenish with one eye, 
Central German with two and four ears, 
Hanoverian with three ears). L. op- 
poses the idea that the wheel needles 
were developed from the disk needles, 
Long after the bronze age, in the 
Roman imperial period, the use of wheel 
needles appears again in Livonia, etc. 


Mehlis (C.) Die neuen Ausgrabungen 
im neolithischen Dorfe Wallbéhl bei 
Neustadt a d. H. und ihre Bedeutung 
fiir die Kulturgeschichte. (Globus, 
Brnschwg, 1905, LXXXVII, 128-34, 27 


fgs.) Describes the important recent 
neolithic finds at Wallbdhl in 1904, 


seeming to indicate the existence of a 
village (22 huts have been noted), a 
new fact for Bavaria and the Palatinate. 
The most interesting objects are ceramic 
objects, amulets, idols, beads, flints, etc. 
This find establishes a settled population 
in this region at ca. 2000 B. C., with 
trade relations with western Switzerland, 
northern Italy, the Danube country, and 
the shores of the A®gean. Curious is 
the on a pottery-fragment. 


Meier (S. ) 
und Kelleramt. 
Ziirich, 1905, VIII, 32-51.) 


Volkstiimliches aus dem Frei- 
(Schwz. A. f. Viksk., 
This fifth 


section treats of folklore and folk-cus- 
tom connected with the various saints’ 
days, etc., of the year (St. Martin’s, St. 
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Nicholas’, Christmas with its choral sing- 
ing, St. John’s, St. Silvester’s and its 
songs of which specimens are given, New 
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Year, The Three Kings and the star | 


songs, St. Anthony’s Week, Candlemas, 
St. Blasius’, St. Agatha’s, ‘dirty 
Thursday,’’ Lent). 

Meisner (Dr) Ueber Danewerk und 
Hedeby Ein Riickblick auf vormittelal- 
terliche Befestigungen. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 675-97.) Dis- 
cusses the pre-medieval fortifications, 
Danewerke, etc., about Hedeby near 
Schleswig, which once guarded the ap- 
proach to the Jutish peninsula (Krumm- 
wall, Danewerk, Hohburg, Osterwall, 
attributed to the Danish King Godfrey, 
ca. 808 A. D. ). 

Melville (R. D.) The use and form of 
judicial torture in England and Scotland. 
(Scott. Hist. Rev., Glasgow, 1905, II, 
225-48, 28 fgs.) Treats briefly of thumb- 
screws, ‘‘pilniewinkies,’’ the rack, 
branks, stocks, jougs, anklets, heads- 


man’s axe, repentance stool, ‘‘the | 


maiden,’’ 


legal theory (not practice) in England, 
judicial torture seems to have been 
lawful. 


Montessori (Maria). Sui caratteri antro- 
pometrici in relazione alle gerarchie in- 
telletuali dei fanciulli nelle scuoli. (A. 
per l’Antrop., Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 
243-97.) Detailed results of measure- 
ments. (weight, height, finger-reach, 
chest-girth, cranial, facial) of 105 pupils 
(as to intellectual development : mediocre 
30, worse 40, better 35) in the ele- 
mentary schools of Rome. The meas- 
urements for each individual are given in 
the tables - also the same details for 23 
best pupils and 23 backward pupils. The 
more intelligent pupils were found to 
have a greater development of the head 
and better of the face. The two classes 
(more and less intelligent ) as determined 
by the teachers showed chiefly physiolog- 
ical differences, which tended to vanish 
(accentuating the cranial differences in 
favor of the more intelligent) when Dr 
M. arranged the two series. Better de- 
velopment of head would seem to pre- 
vail among the well-to-do and the more 


intelligent. One problem has to do | 


with the intelligence, another with nu- 
trition. 

Nerong (O. C.) Haus- und Viehmarken 
aufder Insel Féhr. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXXVI, 353-5, 3 fgs.) Describes 


etc. In Scotland, contrary to | 


house and cattle marks on the island of 
Fohr, belonging to the 17th and 18th cen- 
uries—their age is ca. 400-500 or 600 
years. There are also duck-marks (boring 
the web-skin, etc.). The cattle are 
marked by snipping the ears. The 
house-marks are used on all sorts of uten- 
sils, tools, etc. House-marks were some- 
times engraved on seals. 


Ochsner (J.) Volkstiimliches aus Einsie- 


deln und Umgebung. (Schwz. A. f. 
Viksk., Ziirich, 1904, VIII, 296-315.) 
Gives from MS, of Jakob Ochsner (1798- 
1871) ca. 1867-1871 items of folk-lore 
and folk-custom from the region of Ein- 
siedeln, concerning spirits and gnomes, 
animals, insects, plants, witches, zzsa/- 
menschillen (a sort of charivart), 
‘¢ Kindlestein,’? exorcism, Easter fire, 
etc. 


Oesten (G.) Ueber die bisherigen Ar- 


beiten der Rethra-Kommission. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXvi, 758-64, 3 
fgs.) Gives account of recent excava- 
tions in the Liepe region. Author finds 
evidence of Slav settlement. 


Oliphant (J.) The mariage de conve- 


nance in France. (Intern. J. Ethics, 
Phila., 1905, xv, 189-98.) The mar- 
tage de convenance is an historical con- 
vention and has an ex fost facto defence, 
outlined here. It is materialistic in or- 
igin and effect. The convent-education 
of girls enabled it to continue, but free 
intercourse of young people has not yet 
that completeness which will abolish it. 


Ottolenghi (S.) La nuova “ cartella bio- 


grafica dei pregiudicati’’ adottata nell’ 
amninistrazione di P. S. (A. d. Soc. 
Rom. di Antrop., 1905, XI, 104-29.) 
Reproduces, with explanatory notes and 
instructions for observers, the ‘‘bio- 
graphic record’’ for prisoners adopted 
by the police authorities of the Italian 
government in 1899. and since amended 
or rather remade by Professor O. in 1902 
and adopted by the Government in Jan. 
1904 for all Italy. 


| Pellandini(V.) Usiecostumi di Bedano, 


Ticino. (Schwz. A. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 
1904, VIII, 241-67.) Treats of region 
and localities, parish and church, indus- 
try, professions, trades, etc., folk foods 
and drinks, religious festivals and usages, 
carnival customs, ‘‘stable evenings,”’ 
baptism, and christening, weddings, per- 
sonal nicknames, language (glossary of 
Bedano dialect, pp. 258-67). Bedano 
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(population 332) was a century ago the 
cradle of artists of no mean sort and 
even now its fame for learned men is not 
at all extinct. 
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| Report of committee appointed by the 


Pernice (E.) Ueber die Graber in Thu- | 


row bei Ziissow. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1904, XXXXVI, 
scribes stone graves at Thurow and con- 
tents, urn-burial, pottery fragments, gold | 


spiral, bronze needle, etc. 


Pittard (E.) De la survivance d’un type 
cranien négroide dans les populations 
anciennes et contemporaines de ]’ Europe. 
(A. d. Sciences phys. et nat., Genéve, 


752-8, 4 fgs.) De- | 


1904, XVII, 625-39.) From examina- | 


tion of 47 skulls from the ossuary (early 
medieval) at Sierre in the canton of 
Valais, P. discovered two female skulls 
(indexes 71.05, 76.84) resembling the 
Grimaldi type, and pronouncedly ne- 
groid. P. believes that the representa- 


tives of this Quaternary type were not | 


confined to southern France. 

Pudor (H.) Nordische Reise. (Mitt. d. 
k. k. geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1905, 
XLVIII, 133-72.) Treats of Stockholm 
(architecture, painting, museums, etc. ), 


St Petersburg (social phenomena, street- | 


life, markets, etc.), Moscow (architec- 
ture), Finland (architectural  renais- 


sance, the Finnish question, art and | 


artists, Runeberg, Vallgren, Edelfelt, 
Gallen with his Aino-mythos, Jainefelt, 
Sibelius, composer of music), etc. 


Reich (E.) The present state of Europe. 
(Intern. Quart., N. Y., 1905, X, 211- 
26.) Treats of the cyclone of imperial- 
ism and its innominate anti-cyclone, etc. 
British imperialism is ‘‘need-born,’’ 
German, ‘‘brain-born,’’ Russian, the 


expansion of space, not force. The | 


French /umiéreism is skin-deep. Amid | Schmidt (H.) Troja-Mykene—Ungarn. 


price of Spanish imperialism was bigotry. 


all these war is imminent. 


Roberts (P.) The Sclavs. (Intern. Quart., 
N. Y., 1904, X, 32-45.) General discus- 
sion of history, race, and recent progress. 
The author, who spells the name Sclav,’’ 
speaks of ‘‘the coming of the Sclav to 
Europe,’’ adopting outgrown ethnological 
theories. On the average, he ‘‘ is as good 
an animal as the average member of any 
European people.’’ Socially and indus- 
trially, but not physically or intellectually, 
he occupies a lower place. Ethno-senti- 


mental motives are factors in Russian 
progress. Another Peter the Great may 
make a reality of Panslavism. 


Society, at the request of Mr Bruce, to 
cooperate with him in the excavation of 
a pile structure at Langbank in October, 
Ig02. (Trans. Glasgow Archeol. Soc., 
1905, N. S., V, 52-3, pl.) Corroborates 
Mr Bruce’s details. 


Schenk (A.) Les squelettes préhistoriques 


de Chamblandes, Suisse. (R. de I’Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, XIv, 335-78, 
15 figs.) Describes, with details of 
cranial measurements especially, the hu- 
man remains (29 skeletons in all, of 
which a number were not in condition to 
examine carefully) found in the ‘cubic 
graves’’ of Chamblandes, near Lausanne, 
in 1901. One female skull is treated at 
length (349-354). The average cephalic 
index is 74.94; the estimated brain- 
weight raises the Chamblandes people 
above those of modern ‘‘ lower races’’ 
and tends to approach that of the Euro- 
peans of to-day, although they were 
of small stature. Three chief cranial 
types (Hervé’s Baumes-Chaudes, prob- 
ably the descendant of the Magdalenian 
paleolithic race of Laugerie-Chancelade ; 
the Grimaldi type of Verneau, of negroid 
nature ; a neolithic dolichocephalic type 
of northern origin,—two skulls only) are 
recognized. The other remains (flints, 
ornaments, axes, etc. ), indicate the first 
part of the age of polished stone as the peri- 
od of sepulture, and complicated funeral 
ceremonies were probably in vogue. S. 
considers that the remains at Cham- 
blandes prove that Switzerland was in- 
habited at the end of the paleolithic and 
beginning of the neolithic age by the 
ancient prehistoric races of northern and 
western Europe. 


Archaologische Parallelen. (Z.f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 608-56, 34 figs. ) 
Discusses archeological parallels in the 
prehistoric culture of Troy, Mycenz, and 
Hungary. Bodily ornaments (buckles, 
spirals, etc.), the culture of the Thraci, 
the neolithic culture of the Danubian 
and Balkan countries (Lengyel, Tordos, 
etc. ),—painted ceramics in particular. 
S. holds that the evidence justifies the 
belief that certain ceramic and orna- 
mental forms were carried by migrating 
tribes from central Europe to the -Egean 
culture-area, and that Thracian peoples 
had their share in the development of the 
narrower Mycenzan culture. 
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Schmit (E.) Investigation d’un puits funé- 
raire de l’époque néolithique (période 
carnacéenne) 4 Pocancy, Marne. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V® S., V, 
466-9.) Brief account of a burial pit of 
the Carnacean epoch and its contents 
(several skeletons discovered some 15 
years ago; two amulets of serpentine, 
etc.). M. Schmit, with Manouvrier, 
points out the importance of a scientific 
investigation of dolmens, etc., previously 
explored in non-scientific fashion. 

Schneider (K.) Die Entwaldung Istriens. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 297— 
g.) Sketches the history of the defores- 
tation of Istria, from early times to the 
present. The remains found in the pre- 
historic ‘‘ stations ’’ indicate forests where 
none are now. Neither the Romans nor 
the Venetians, but the inhabitants of the 
peninsula are to be credited with most of 
the destruction. 

Schoener (J. G.) Die Kolonization Siid- 
west-Finnlands durch Schweden. ( Mitt. 
d. k. k. geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1905, 
XLVIII, 173-4.) Résumés the views as 
to the Swedish colonization of Finland 
contained in Wiklund’s recent work Var 
kommo Svenskarne till Finland? (Up- 
sala, 1901). Montelius holds that the 
Swedes have inhabited Finland for some 
4000 years, while the Finns came there 
only after the beginning of the Christian 
era. Archeologic and linguistic data 
alike indicate the presence of the Swedes 
in Finland ca. 2000 B. C. 

Stasi (P. E.) e¢ Regalia (E.) Grotta 
Romanelli (Castro, Terra d’ Otranto) 
stazione con faune interglaciali calde e di 
steppa. Nota preventiva. (A. per 1’- 
Antrop., Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 17-81, 
4 pl.) Detailed account of grotto with 
interglacial (warm epoch and _ steppe 
period) animal remains, among them an 
Asiatic member of the Eguide — all in- 
troduced into the cave by hunters. In 
the early part of this epoch man pos- 
sessed, besides fire, a lithic industry no 
longer primitive, later a stage corre- 
sponding to a part of the Solutrean. 
During the subsequent glacial period, 
and since, the cave seems to have been 
visited by man. 

v. Stenin (P.) Der Geist der Getreide- 
darre und sein Namensfest bei den Gross- 
russen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 366.) Résumés Balof’s ac- 
count in the Shivopisnaia Rossiia of the 
owinny or protective deity of the grain- 
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driers among the Great Russians and the 
celebration of his name-feast. 


Tarbell (F. B.) Some present problems 
in the history of Greek sculpture. 
(Amer. J. Arch., Norwood, Mass., 
1904, II S., VIII, 442-459.) Discusses 
ideal history, réle of copies in recon- 
struction of history of Greek sculpture, 
variation in the works of a single master, 
etc. 

V. Ein altnordisches Freilichtmuseum. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXxXVI, 
296-7.) Brief account of the open-air 
museum for Norwegian archeologic and 
ethnographic antiquities recently estab- 
lished in the little town of Lillehammer 
in the heart of Norway, —the Mayhau- 
gen, as it is called. Here the objects 
are preserved in the very houses them- 
selves; art and architecture are genuine 
and real. 


Restaurierung der hanseatischen 
Ringmauer in Wisby. (Ibid., 379-80. ) 
Brief account of the restoration, now 
completed, by the Swedish government, 
of the famous ring wall of Wisby, one 
of the most important remains of Hanse- 
atic architecture and fortification in the 
North. 


Vorobiey (V. V.) Astrachanskie Kal- 
myki. (Russk. Antrop. Zhur., Moskva, 
1903, No. 1, 1-22.) General descrip- 
tion of the physical characteristics of the 
Astrakan Kalmucks based on the author’s 
observations of 75 individuals. The 
chief anthropometric data concerning 
these 75 are compared (p. 12) with 
those obtained by Metchnikov, Koll- 
mann, Deniker, Erkert, Ivanovski, etc. 
Vorobiev’s average stature, 1642.2 mm., 
is higher than that of the others. The 
limbs of the Kalmucks show the effect of 
nomadic horse-life. The average cep- 
halic index is 83.05. The Mongolian 
characters are especially marked in the 
young. 

Waagen (L.) Fahrten und Wanderun- 
gen der nérdlichen Adria. (Mitt. d. 
k.k. geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1905, XLVIII, 
3-30.) Treats of the islands of Veglia 
(with the 4o/o dance and éugarija or 
hero-songs), Cherso (with the tomb of 
St. Gaudentnis, who banished all poison- 
ous snakes) and Arbe, whose cathedral 
contains St Christopher’s head. 


Wateff (S.) Contribution a l’étude an- 
thropologique des Bulgares. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V® s., V, 437- 
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58, 7 fgs.) Résumés the results of an- | 


thropometric observations on 36,493 
soldiers (age 19-25), 319,841 school- 
children (age 6-20), several hundred 
other Bulgarians of all ages, 500 brains 
of Bulgarians of all ages, and 1,330 
crania, a few of which belong to the 13th 
century. Height, color of eyes, hair and 
skin, measurements of head and face, and 


weight of brain are considered. The | 


Bulgarians are predominantly (50 per 


cent.) brunet, only 5 per cent. being | 


blonds; have an average stature of 
166.5 cm. for men (women 156.7); are 


largely (77 per cent.) mesocephalic ; | 


have an average brain-weight of 1388 gr. 
for men and 1260 for women. The 
heaviest brains come from the Macedon- 
ians, the lowest average from the 
southern Bulgarians. The male country 
people have heavier brains than the 
urban population. The heaviest male 
brain (1850 gr.) belonged to a peasant, 
as did also the heaviest female brain 
(1440 gr. ) 

Wibling (C.) Drottninghégen i Helsing- 
borg. (Ymer, Stckhlm., 1904, XXIV, 
259-280, 13 fgs.) Describes a prehis- 
toric tumulus at Helsingborg and con- 
tents (flint objects, potsherds, pitted and 
‘‘cup’’ stones, 

Wilser (L.) Urgeschichtliche Neger in 
Europa. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVII, 45-6.) Résumés data as to 
the existence in Europe in prehistoric 
times of a negroid race. The earliest 
evidence was the skull from the Maas 
Valley described by Spring in 1855. 
Since then the finds in Monaco (Doule), 
on Lake Geneva (Schenk), in Armorica 
(Verneau, Hervé), etc., have strength- 
ened the case, and now little doubt 
exists, according to W., of the former 
presence of negro-like peoples in south- 
western Europe. 

Zaborowski (S.) L’autocthonisme des 
Slaves en Europe. Ses premiers défen- 
seurs. (R. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1905, XV, 3-17.) Treats of the various 
theories as to the European origin of the 
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Volksk., Zurich, 1905, VIII, 52-5.) 
Gives the 25 articles of organization of 
the Knabengesellschaft or youth’s soci- 
ety, of Sargans in 1833. See American 
Anthropologist, 1905, N. S., VII, 141. 


Ziiricher (G.) «. Reinhard (M.) Aller- 


hand Aberglauben aus dem Kanton 
Bern. (Ibid., 267-81.) Gives 160 
items of popular superstitions, etc., 
from the Canton of Bern concerning 
children, domestic animals and indus- 
tries, clothing, dreams, folk-medicine, 
marriage, death, sickness, bewitching, 
ghosts, etc. 


AFRICA 


Bagge (S.) The circumcision ceremony 


among the Naivasha Masai. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1904, 167-9.) Describes 
briefly the 2-2/0 feast, the boy’s feast, 
the operation of circumcision after these ; 
also the circumcision of girls. The 
£-unoto lasts for 3 months, the other for 
two days. For girls the operator is a 
female (usually the mother), for boys a 
member of the Andoro-tribe, who are 
cattle-slayers. No uncircumcised youth 
can have connection with a circumcised 
woman, but may with an uncircumcized 
girl. 


Besuch (Ein) beim Bangalahauptling 


Katchungo. (Mitt. d. k. k. geogr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1905, XLVIII, 103-7.) 
Reproduces from the Vat. Zettung a 
description of the Bangala, a little visited 
tribe of central Africa, who are said to 
be still cannibals. The chief and his 
surroundings are discussed. 


| Blyden (E. W.) The Koran in Africa. 


Slavs, from the ancient Russian Chronic | 


of Nestor down to ethnologists, etc., 
of the 18th and 19th centuries — Suro, 
wiecki, Schafarik, Lelewel, Malte-Brun, 
Wilser, Samokvasov, etc. Z. upholds 


the European origin, — probably in the 

Danubian region. 
Zindel-Kreissig (A.) Die Knabengesell- 

schaft von Sargans. 


(Schwz. A. f. 


(J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 1905, IV, 157- 
71.) Treats of the influence of the 
Koran, the Arabic language, and the 
feast of Ramadhan, in negro Africa. 
The African Muslims object to being 
called Muhammedans and pay less re- 
gard to tradition than to the words of 
the sacred text. Their chief objections 
to Christianity are: Its desocializing in- 
fluence (breaking up family ties, disinte- 
grating communities), its priesthood 
caste, its countenance of the liquor traffic 
and liquor drinking. In many respects 
the Muslim facts are best and acts of 
Christian missionaries and their country- 
men, not preachings, are necessary. The 
Koran (chap. 31 is said to refer to a 
negro) and the Muslims have no negro- 
phobia. 
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Crawford (D.) African shibboleths. A 


new check in philology. (Ibid., 232- 
7.) Among these are Arab w for v 
(e. g. Luban), Vemba / (Luban 7), 
Rugaruga g for £, Luapula c for ch, etc. 
The Arab, ‘willy-nilly, is a disturbing 
feature both in African lands and African 
languages.’’ He has ‘‘ marked indelibly 
his Semitic phonology on the musical 
Bantu tongues.’’ The blend of the east 
coast is Arab in mouth and African in 
mind. The Luban makes fun of it ina 
little song. 


Cummins (S. L.) Sub-tribes of the Bahr- 


el-Ghazal Dinkas. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1904, XXXIV, 149-66, I pl., 3 
fgs.) Notes on customs, occupations 
and pursuits; legal, ethical, and reli- 
gious ideas; superstition (witchcraft, 
hostile magic) ; arts and designs (clay 
models of cattle) ; music and song ( Eng- 
lish versiows of four given), etc., of the 
Dinkas and Golo, with a few notes on 
the Jur. Among the Dinka a ceremony 
of speech obtains. 


The Dinkas are bet- | 


ter spearmen and cattle-herds than hun- | 


ters ; possession of cattle is the great | 
ambition, and tending them the chief | 


occupation. Force of public opinion 
regulates conduct. 
good map-making sense. 


Darker (G. F.) Niger delta natives, with 


special reference to maintaining and in- 
creasing the population of southern 
Nigeria. (J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 1905, 
Iv, 206-26, 2 pl., 3 maps.) After in- 
troductory remarks on the decrease of 
primitive peoples, author discusses the 
population of southern Nigeria as di- 
vided into three classes, according to 
hygienic zones: Waterside peoples — 
people of the mangrove swamps (the 
‘‘islands’’ are ideal places for keeping 
slaves; each is a little town, with a 
‘‘chief’’) ; inland peoples near the 
coast — people of the bush (producers 
of oil and nuts) ; inland peoples proper 
near to Africa civilization; grass and 
forest men (hardier type, with iron in- 
dustry and cotton cloth). Diseases are 
discussed, 
proposals for health improvement. In 
two appendices (pp. 220-6), ‘‘ Negroes 
in the United States ’’ and ‘‘ Negroes in 
the West Indies’’ are considered. 


das Okapi. (Globus, Brnschwg, 1904, 
LXXXVI, 385-6.) Gives some of the 
native names of this animal, notes on its 
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also native hygiene, with | 


The Dinkas have a | 


Deyrolle (—) 
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distribution, knowledge of the pygmies, 
etc, 


Les haouanet de Tunisie. 
( Bull. Soc.d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v°s., 
V, 395-404, 3 fgs.) Treats of the sepul- 
chral chambers known as haouanet 
(‘*shops’’) from their resemblance to 
the shops of the Suks of the Barbary 
coast. Of 188 existing in Tunis, the 
author has visited 138, of which 94 were 
discovered by him. Variations in form, 
etc., ornamentation, sculptures, engrav- 
ings, paintings (ornamental, symbolical, 
animal) are briefly described. The 
sculptures recall the South Algerian rock 
carvings, etc. The Aaowanet themselves 
find analogues in Sicily and in the arti- 
ficial grottoes of Marne. 


Fairclough (T. L.) Notes on the Basuto, 


their history, country, etc. (J. Afric. 
Soc., Lond., 1905, IV, 194-205, 4 pl.) 
Treats of the early history of the Basuto, 
who intruded on the Bushmen, their first 
chiefs, wars, etc. ; names of mountains 
and rivers ; rain-making; guilds and in- 
itiation schools for boys and girls ; bur- 
ial customs, salutations, etc. A famine- 
origin of cannibalism is suggested (p. 
197). In the rain-making of 1885 more 
than 10,000 people took part in the 
Leribe district alone. Left-handed na- 
tives are rare. The native population of 
Basutoland increased from about 218,500 
in 1891 to 347,731 in 1904. 


| Fies (K.) Der Hostamm in Deutsch-To- 


go. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVI, 
13-17, 2fgs.) Treats of history and mi- 
gration of the Ho (Eewe) people, their 
wars with Ashanti, their attachment to 
the Germans of Togo, etc. Religion 
(heaven and earth are husband and 
wife), chiefdom and ‘government (king, 
judges, male assembly of those above fif- 
teen years of age) are briefly considered. 


van Gennep (A.) Ueber das Tatouieren 


in Nordafrika. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1904, XXXVI, 749-50.) Adds to article 
of Trager (see Amer. Anthrop., 1904, 
N. S., VI, 732) facts concerning tattoo- 
ing among the Khumir, a mountain- 
people of Tunis. Words for tattooing 
are discussed. The cross here is not of 
Christian origin. 


| Giglioli (E. H.) Il sale-moneta dell’ 


David (J.) Weitere Mitteilungen iiber | 


Etiopia. (A. per l’Antrop., Firenze, 
1904, XXXIV, 183-7.) Describes the 
‘salt-money’’ of Ethiopia, obtained 
from Aroh, in the territory of the Taltal, 
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its use and how it is obtained. There 
are four varieties —gan/fur, lemedégn, 
amolié, and fescesc. 

Huguet (J.) La valeur physique génerale 
des indigénes Sahariens. (R. de l’Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, XIV, 263-82, 
II fgs.) Résumés data as to constitu- 
tion, temperament, stature, chest-girths, 
acuity of vision, vaccination, intelligence 
of 119 men from various parts of the 
south and extreme south of the Algerian 
Sahara, examined as to aptitude for 
military service and all Arabs by races, 
with ethnographic notes. More than 
half were rejected. The average stature 
was 1.68 m. The chest-girth of the 
nomad shepherds exceeded that of the 
nomad hunters. There was one my- 
opic. The Saharians are more intelli- 
gent than the people of the Tell. 


Contribution 4 sociologique 
des femmes Sahariennes. (Ibid., 411- 
14.) Brief notes on Arab, Berber, Tua- 
reg, Mzab, and other women of the 
Saharian tribes. The absence of the 
men from the family tent for days leads 
to a certain freedom on the part of 
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of these two outcast peoples, who speak 
Somali, but also have each their private 
dialect kept secret from other tribes ; 
traditions concerning Mohammed Hanif, 
the ancestors of the Yibirs language, 
specimens of word-formation and brief 
lists of words are given. (The dialects 
are based on Somali, and one Midgan 
said ‘‘his language was invented by his 
ancestors in the jungle as a secret code’’). 
Duala fables. (Ibid., 
56-77.) Gives English text (translated 
from German of author by Miss M. 
Huber) of 14 fables from the Duala of 
the Cameroons. 


Malerei (Die) in Abessinien. (Globus, 


Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 237-329, 
6 fgs.) Résumés Dr C. Keller’s article 
Ueber Maler und Malerei in Abessinien 
in the Jahresbericht d. Geogr.-Ethnogr. 
Ges. in Ziirich for 1903-04. Abyssinian 
painting is of Christian Byzantine origin 
and the best specimens are in the 
churches. To-day European influences 
are making themselves felt in many ways. 


| Manouvrier (L.) e¢Capitan (A.) Etude 


the women, grudgingly given by jealous | 


husbands and often cruelly avenged. 
Daughters are property and disposed of 
as such. Virginity is often relative (the 
Tuaregs practise infibulation). Famous 
are the U/ad Nai/or Saharian prostitutes, 
who had their representatives in antiquity, 


Hutter (F.) Aug. Chevalier’s Forsch- 
ungs expedition von Ubangi durch das 
Stromgebiet des Scharj nach dem 
Tsadsee. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 299-302.) Résumés the re- 
sults of Chevalier’s Tchad expedition, 
with a few notes on the natives (Gulla- 
Homer). In German Bornu an old S6 
settlement was discovered, with traces of 
another almost extinct people. 


Johnston (A.) French policy in Mada- 
gascar. (J. Afric. Soc., 1904, Iv, 78- 
81.) Brief notes on statistics and facts 
relating to the French colony contained 
in Gen. Galliéni’s eighth annual report 


(1903). 


infants and women in child-birth. A 
children’s fé¢e has been instituted. The 
European population is slowly increasing. 


Kirk (J. W.C.) 


The authorities are endeavor- | 
ing to reduce the mortality of new-born | 


Meinhof (C.) 


anthropologique et archéologique de 
l’Egypte d’aprés le récent livre de M. 
Chantre. (R. de1l’Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1905, XV, 18-30, 9 fgs.) Résumés the 
anthropological (Manouvrier) and arch- 
eological (Capitan) data in Chantre’s 
Recherches anthropologiques dans 
Afrique orientale. Egypte (Lyon, 1904 ) 
relating to the ancient and modern 
tgyptians. Chantre concludes that 
Egypt represents an autochthonous Lib- 
yan culture, on which foreign inroads 
have made little or no durable impres- 
sion. The Egyptians are morphologic- 
ally one with the Bedja, Berbers, etc. 
In the Egyptian regions neolithic ‘‘sta- 
tions’’ are abundant, megaliths rare. 


Ueber M. Merker’s 
‘¢Masai.’? (Z.f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXV!, 735-44.) Critique of Merker’s 
Die Masai (Berlin, 1904).  Meinhof 
discusses and rejects Merker’s theory 
that the Masai and the Israelites were 
once one peopie and that the Masai 
legends are older than those of the latter 
as contained in the Bible. The Masai 
are rather a Hamitic people. 


| Nathan (M.) The Gold Coast at the end 


The Yibirs and Midgans | 


of Somaliland, their traditions and dia- | 


lects. (Ibid., 91-108.) Treats of 


present condition, tribal names, activities, 


| 


of the seventeenth century under the 
Danes and Dutch. (J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 
1904-5, IV, I-32.) Translation (pp. 
10-32) from a description of the country 
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of Guinea by Eric Tylleman, published | 


at Copenhagen in 1697, with introduc- 
tion by author. Treats of the towns 
and forts on the Gold Coast, the kingdom 
of Acara, the gold on the Gold Coast, 
etc. 

Historical chart of the Gold Coast, 
compiled fram various sources. (Ibid., 
33-43.) Enumerates dates and events, 
1426-1900. Gives list of governors of 
the Gold Coast, Kings of Ashanti, etc. 
Beobachtungen in Kamerun. 
Ueber die Anschauungen und Gebrauche 
einiger Negerstimme. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 713-28, 4 fgs.) 
Treats of the secret societies of the 
Dualla, etc. (Kongolo, Tambimbe, 
Mbomako or stilt-walkers, Bajongs — 
slave society — Mungi, Djingo), goblins 
(Edamo, an evil earth-spirit ; Ekelle- 


kette, a tormenting sprite, etc.), magic | 


and ‘‘ medicine,’’ charms, soul-lore, an- 


thropophagy (human sacrifice is not so 
widespread on the Gulf of Guinea as 
cannibalism). Remarks by Hr Staud- 
inger are appended. 

Renner (W.) Native poison, West Af- 
rica. (J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 1904-5, 
IV, I109-I1.) 


Treats of the effects of | 


eating food (fish) poisoned by means of | 


the ground fruit of Chazlletia toxicaria, 
locally known in Sierra Leone as 
‘*broken back,’’ from its 
paralysis of the lower limbs in animals 


—a species of ratsbane. Itis used by the | 


Timnes and Mendis to poison wells and 
streams. 

Ruete (S.) Die Schlafkrankheit im Kon- 
gogebiet. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVII, 17-18.) Résumés recent re- 
port of the expedition of the Liverpool 
School for Tropical Medicine. The 
tsetse-fly is regarded as the carrier of 
infection in sleeping-sickness. 


Schiitze (W.) Die Handelszonen des 
Sambesi. (Ibid., 5-12, 7 fgs.) Treats of 
development of watershed of Zambesi, 
policy of Portuguese, British, etc. 


Schweinfurth (H. G.) Ueber steinzeit- 
liche Forschungen in Oberigypten. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 766- 
830, 49 fgs., 1 pl.) Third contribution 
to study of stone age in the neighbor- 
hood of Thebes. Describes 58 types of 
eoliths (natural pebbles, flakes natural 
and intentional) of various uses, and 
compares them with European series. 
The great majority of these eoliths cor- 


inducing | 


T. (H. R.) 


Tate (H. R.) 
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respond to the most primitive type of 
Reutel. 

Seiner (F.) Ueber die Ursachen des siid- 
westafrikanischen Aufstandes. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXVII, I-5.) The 
author, who was in the Herero country 
in 1903, attributes the uprising of the 
natives to the ‘‘ civilization’’ of the pro- 
tectorate, the increase of the German 
power, the rvindertest of 1897 and its 
consequences, the actions of the traders, 
and the reservation question. 

The opening up of British 

East Africa. (J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 

1904, IV, 44-55.) Treats of chief duties 

and action of officials. The strength of 

the district officer ‘‘ lies in the support of 
the authority of tribal chiefs and in their 
realization of the extent of the respon- 
sibility.’? The hut tax is of very recent 
introduction into East Africa and Uganda. 


Notes on the Kikuyu and 
Kamba tribes of British East Africa. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1904, xxxIv, 
130-48, 4 pl., 1 fg.) Treats of physical 
type, clothing, personal ornaments, lan- 
guage (vocabularies of 300 words each, 
compared with Swahiliand Teita). The 
Akikuyu are hard-working, thrifty and 
moral, with an assured future ; also ex- 
traordinarily prolific. The Akamba are 
primarily agriculturists, but not so 
thorough or neat as the Akikuyn. The 
languages of both are Bantu. 


Tepowa (A.) Notes on the (Nembe) 
Brass language. (J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 
1904-5, IV, 117-133.) Grammatical 
notes, vocabulary of some 550 words 
and 30 easy sentences. In Nembe 
pleasure is ‘‘sweet-mind’’ (dz0dé/e); 
yesterday, ‘‘ passed to-morrow ”’ ( 
bat) ; family or a belly” (gddri- 
furo), There are four articles. 


Wallis (B.) The ‘‘poro’’ of the Mendi. 
(Ibid., 1905, Iv, 183-89.) Brief ac- 
count of the foro (law, or ‘‘one word’’), 
“the governing and ruling power of the 
natives, embodying everything or any- 
thing good or bad in the country, that re- 
quires framing into order, keeping secret 
among the masses, guarding as public 
property, and making into law. It is 
confined to boys and men and has a 
course of special training and prepara- 
tion. There are civil and_ religious 
‘‘arms,’’—the former for special pur- 
poses. There are a foro-house and a 
poro-** devil.’? The author sees some 
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Werner (A.) 


past and much possible future good in 
the foro. Its treatment of malarial 
(blackwater, etc.) fevers has been recog- 
nized by some Europeans. The ‘‘ peace 
poro’’ has done good work. Also the 
poro tabu. 


Note on the terms used for 
‘‘right hand”’ and ‘‘left hand’’ in the 
Bantu languages. (Ibid., 1904, Iv, 
112-116. ) 
author’s investigations of 37 languages 
of the Bantu stock are: In 18 (or pos- 
sibly 21) the right hand is known as 
‘“‘eating hand’’; it is often called 
‘“‘male hand,’’ and, less frequently, 
““ strong, great, or the hand.’’ ‘The left 
hand is sometimes (but not so often as 
might be expected) called ‘‘the fe- 
male’’ ; also ‘‘ the inferior’’; in many, 
if not most instances, the word for left 
hand (in contrast to that for right) ‘‘can 
be traced to no other meaning, and is 
probably a root denoting ‘the left 
hand.”’ 


A ‘thare’’ story in African folk- 


lore. (Ibid., 139-41.) Gives native 
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| Atgier (M.) Craniométrie comparée de 


Among the results of the | 


text and English version of a tale ob- | 
tained in 1894 at Pa Ntumbe in the | 
West Shiré district from a girl named | 


Mbuya. 


The hare is the symbol of | 


astuteness and lives by imposing upon | 


the other animals. 


—— Hottentot roots in Bantu click-words. 


(Ibid., 142-3.) Author argues that 


Bantu roots under Hottentot influence | 


has directly or indirectly acquired clicks, 
though originally without them. 


See | 


American Anthropologist, 1904, N. S., VI, | 


565. 


Whitehouse (A. A.) An Ibo festival. 


(Ibid., 134-5, 2 pl.) 
photographs (European carved in ham- 
mock, hippopotamus devouring child, 
girl lying down to have teeth sharpened, 
and dressing back hair) of clay and wood 


Notes on four | 


figures made in connection with the | 
mbari (‘*beautiful’’), or yearly festival | 


of the town fetish in the Owerri district. 


‘Yuzbashi.”” The Bari. (Ibid., 1905; 
IV, 226-31.) Notes on population, food, 
rain-making, funeral-ceremonies, hunt- 
ing, rafts, industries, houses, clothing. 
The Bari, who live on the Nile from 
Bor to Dufilé, number some 30,000 and 
are increasing. Chief Loron called his 
big dog after Emin Pasha. The chief 
meal is eaten after sunset. 


cranes mongoloides, Chine et Annam. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v° 
S., V, 391-5.) Describes a male Chinese 
and male Annamese skull (criminals 
dying at the penitentiary of Poulo- 
Kondor), Mongoloid, rather than Mon- 
golian, with métis characteristics. The 
craniometric indices are 76 and 76.66. 


Berkowitz (H.) The moral training of 


the young among the Jews. (Intern. J. 
Ethics, Phila., 1905, Xv, 173-88.) Dis- 
cusses past experiences and modern ten- 
dencies. When Judea fell ‘Judaism 
abode henceforth in safety in the 
schools.’’ The Ghetto narrowed the 
life of the Jewish schools. The home 
still remains the safeguard of the peo- 


ple. 


Birkner (F.) Zur Anthropologie der Mon- 


golen. (A. f. Rassen u. Ges.-Biol., Ber- 
lin, 1904, 1, 809-21, 6 fgs.) Treats 
of the physical anthropology (color and 
‘« Mongolian spots,’’ skin, hair, stature, 
bodily proportions, forms, etc., of head, 
face, nose, ‘* Mongolian fold,’’ physical 
types) of the Mongolian or ‘yellow 
race.’? B. considers the term ‘ yel- 
low’’ justified. As compared with 
Europeans the Mongolians have a thicker 
skin and hair, less and later beard and 
body hair, smaller average stature. The 
longer trunk and shorter legs, and dif- 
ferent bodily proportions ascribed to 
them by various authorities need further 
measurements for their substantiation. 
The form of the head (mesocephalic to 
brachycephalic) has no characteristics 
that are su? generis. The face profile 
of the Mongolian depends essentially on 
the thickness of the soft parts, and the 
physiognomy is further influenced by the 
form of the nose and the peculiarity 
known as the ‘‘ Mongolian fold.’’ The 
great extent of the Mongolian habitat has 
led to the formation of a fine and rude 
type, recognizable everywhere, the second 
being Baelz’s Malayo-Mongol, the first 
his Manchu-Korean. 


Bobinsky (Graf) Ueber die Falschung 


einer von Hrn. Wilke-Grimma erwor- 
benen Statuette. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1904, XXXVI, 758.) Brief notes on the 
bronze statuette of a warrior described 
by Wilke (Z. f. Ethn., 1904, 89), 
made 


which B. regards a ‘‘ forgery,’’ 
for the trade (ad usum viatorum). 
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Bogoras (W.) 
Tchouktchis. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1904, V® S., V, 341-55, 3 fgs.) 
Treats of the evolution of primitive 
religion as exemplified by the ideas of 
the Chukchi. B. recognizes five stages : 
1. Indentification of man with nature, 
subjective and amorphous. 2. Search 
for outward resemblances (however 
vague) between material objects and 
man. 3. Supposition of two forms of 
objects, one ordinary, the other trans- 
figured and anthropomorphic. 4. As- 
sumption of existence of genii living 
within material objects and capable of 
leaving them at will; the idea of the 
human soul as distinct from the body. 
5. Idea of spirits, human-like, indepen- 
dent from objects, invisible and moving 
freely about the earth; conception of 
dead as living after the destruction of the 
body, — beginning of ancestor-worship. 
The material accumulated by B. will be 
published by the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York (see p. 
320 of this issue). An English ab- 
stract (6 pp.) of this paper also appeared 
in the protucol of the Congrés Inter- 
national des Américanistes at Stuttgart in 
Aug., 1904. 

Casanowicz (I. M.) The Wat Chang 
pagoda of Bangkok, Siam. (Smithson. 
Misc. Coll., Quart., Washington, 1904, 
Il, 273-4, I pl.) Brief description of 
the ‘great monastery’? pagoda, of 
which a wooden model is in the U. S. 
National Museum. The shape recalls 
the terraced towers of Babylonia. 

@Enjoy (P.) Associations, congrégations 
et sociétés secrétes chinoises. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V°S., V, 
373-86.) According to d’E. the Chinese 
have a special vocation for social solidar- 
ity — they are born societative, devoted to 
combination, impassioned for mutuality. 
By family, origin, profession, political 
ideas, religious conceptions, private and 
public life, the Chinaman is a mutualist, 
Even in death he fears solitude. Abroad, 
this character makes societies take root 
and thrive at once. They are an 7m- 
perium in imperio and mingle religion 
and politics. The Lily society has over 
2,000,000 members. The present dy- 
nasty fears them much. 


Fischer (A.)  Chinesisch-Japanische 
Neuerwerbungen. (Z. f. Ethn., Ber- 
lin, 1904, XXXVI, 698-9.) Notes on 
new acquisitions in the author’s Chinese- 
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Idées_ religieuses des | 


Japanese collection at Zehlendorf: A 
painted carved modern wall-picture 
(Ming dynasty); ‘‘ the dragon-bridge,”’ 
a Japanese wall ornament ; a 200-250 
year old picture of the interior of a 
Japanese No-theater ; silk and paper 
Japanese wall pictures; two bronze 
lion heads (ca. 1200 A. D.); paintings 
(ca. 150 years old) of the A/akemono 
procession ; examples of metal art, etc. 

Fisher (C. S.) The Mycenzean palace at 
Nippur. (Amer. J. Arch., Norwood, 
Mass., 1904, 2d S., VIII, 403-32, 3 pl., 
20 fgs.) Describes palace resembling 
that at Tiryns and characteristic features. 
Author thinks that this part of the nearer 
East was the last influenced by Mycen- 
zan culture: this because of its being 
‘*the place to which some Mycenzans 
migrated after their expulsion from the 
mainland of Europe by Dorians.’’ This 
sudden extension of the Mycenzan area 
to the center of ancient Babylonia is in- 
deed remarkable. 

Holcombe (C.) The moral training of 
the young in China. (Int. J. Ethics, 
Phila., 1904, XIV, 445-468.) Treats 
of boys and young men exclusively. 
Training is now as it was ages ago. The 
Chinese ‘‘are peculiarly given to acts of 
indirection.’’ ‘Text-books and examina- 
tions are discussed briefly. Confucius 
is still the great power for social and 
political virtue in China. The Chinese 
are still the most peace-loving race, in- 
dividually or ex masse, in the world. 

Ivanovski (A. A.) Kirgizi srednei ordi. 
(Russk. Antrop. Zhurn., Moskva, 1903, 
No. 2, 54-77, 4 fgs.) Gives details of 
measurements of 156 Kirghiz of the 
middle horde made at Semipalatinsk 
in southwestern Siberia in 1888-89. 
Color of hair and eyes (no blonds ; 
only §% mixed), cephalic index (av. of 
99 subjects 89.39, —no dolichocephals) 
and other head, face and nose measure- 
ments, stature (av. of 99 subjects 1651 
mm. ), chest-circumference, size of hands 
and feet, etc., are considered. The 
Kirghiz are a mixed race, and the vari- 
ous hordes differ not a little from one 
another. 

Laufer (B.) Ein buddhistisches Pilger- 
bild. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 386-8, 1 fg.) Describes a 
Japanese kakemono (painted on paper) 
from Nagasaki, now in the Cologne 
Museum, in which Haiian Tsang 
(602-664 A. D.), the famous Chinese 
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Buddhist and traveler, is represented in 
a group with deities and men. 


Macdonald (D. B.) The moral educa- 
tion of the young among Muslims. (Int. 
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J. Ethics, Phila., 1905, xv, 286-304.) | 


Gives Moslem view from the Koran and | 


the /hya of al-Ghazzali (d. A. D. 1111), 
‘¢a man of the intellectual rank of Au- 
gustine.”’ 


intellectual acceptance and devotion. 
The Arabian Nights is also referred to 
as valuable. 


Niehus (H.) Das Ramfestspiel Nordin- 
diens. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 


The order of education is: | 
Mechanical imitation and practice ; habit, | 


LXXXVII, 58-61, 7 fgs.) Describes the | 
yearly 10-day festival of Ram (hero of | 
the Ramayana) as celebrated at Ghazi- | 
pur on the Ganges, at an expense of | 


2,000 rupees. ‘The representation con- 
sists entirely of pantomimes with the 
reading of the texts of the Ramayana. 
No stage is used and the scene is changed 
almost daily. 
Ramayana. 


Sakhokia (Th.) Présentation d’objects 
ethnographiques de la Géorgie. (Bull. 


The action follows the | 


Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V°s, V., | 
370-3, 3 fgs.) Notes on a calabash | 


vase, an implement for softening skin- 
thongs, a distaff and bobbin-ring, a bean- 
crusher, wooden vases and other dishes, 


sort of snow-shoe, a bee-smoker, a New | 
Year’s offering or (¢chitchilagui, two | 
stone amulets, one suspended over a | 


door to protect against the evil eye, the | 


other worn by a wife to cure her hus- 
band’s sickness, 


Seklemian (A. G.) The Armenian alpha- 
bet. (Armenia, Boston, 1904-5, I, No. 
6, 39-45.) Historical account of the 
‘¢invention ’’ by Mesrob (b. 361 A. D.) 
of this alphabet. 
nian had used the Phenician alphabet, 
and, much earlier, cuneiform writing. 
Mesrob, who was assisted by the cali- 
grapher Rophanus, made his alphabet 
read from left to right. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 
Bouchal (L.) A. Henry Savage Landor’s 
Reisen auf den Philippinen. (Mitt. d. 
k.k. geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1905, XLVIII, 
31-51.) Critical résumé of Landor’s 


The Gems of the East (2 vols., Lond., 
1904), with references to the chief litera- 


3efore this the Arme- | 


| 


Chinesen (Die) auf Java. 


Giglioli (E. H.) 


Howitt 


[N. S., 7, 1905 


ture of the subject. The brevity of 
Landor’s journey causes one to ask 
whether he himself could have made 
some of the detailed observations re- 
corded. Only the averages of the an- 
thropological measurements are given 
by L. 


(Ibid., 93-4. ) 
The Chinese in Java number 265,000 
with strong yearly increase ; are no mere 
servants, but capitalists, promoters, 
business men, traders, land-exploiters, 
speculators. The Japanese term the 
Chinese ‘‘ swine,’’ but the latter rise in 
spite of all opposition and are now in- 
dispensable. They learn in a few weeks 
what does not come to a Malay in his 
whole life-time. They can be relied on, 
too. 


Lo scudo pubico e I’as- 
tuccio penico degli indigeni del sud e 
sud-ovest della Nuova Guinea. (A, per 
Antrop., Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 317- 
18.) Describes briefly the ‘pubic 
shield,’’ made of the Cymébrium melo 
and known as /orda or vedere 2ré, in use 
in parts of southern and southwestern 
Guinea. The /orda is often ornamental. 
Besides the ‘pubic shield,’’ a penis 
cover is also sometimes used. 


—— Dialcuni strigili litici e specialment 
di uno bellissimo dei Landak di Borneo. 
(Ibid., 319-20.) Brief account of 
‘¢skin-scrapers’’ (used after a bath) 
from Hawaii,—called there 
kuai-kua, —and from the Landak, a 
tribe of land-dyaks in Borneo. The 
latter is an elegant and artistic instru- 
ment, putting to shame a modern Eng- 
lish scraper of pumice. 


(A. W.) and Siebert (O.) 
Legends of the Dieri and kindred tribes 
of central Australia. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1904, XXXIV, 100-29, I fg.) 
Gives English texts of the origin of the 
Murdus and the Kana, how the Mura- 
Murd Pariuilpa perfected mankind, Man- 
dra-Mankana ( Belly hind-before), Kad- 
ri-pariwilpa-ulu (Two Milky Ways), 
Malku-malku-ulu (Two Invisible Bene- 
factors), Yuri-ulu (Two living ones), 
The Wanderings of the Yuri-ulu, A 
Circumcision Legend, The Piramalkara 
(Big Girl and Little Girl), The Pira and 
Wapiya Legend, The Antietya and the 
Ngarduetya ( Hunter and zardoo), Dar- 
ana Legend, Kakakudana and the origin 
of the Mound springs, the Mardu legend. 


| 
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Joly (P. R.) Notes sur les Nouvelles- | Bleyer (Dv) Ueber die wilden Wald- 


XUM 


Hébrides. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. | 


Paris, 1904, V® S., V, 356-69, 3 fgs.) 
Brief notes on the natives of Erromango, 
Anatom, Tanna, Vaté, Api, Mallicollo 
(especially, pp. 357-65), Ambrym, 
Pentecost, Aurora, Aoba, Espiritu- 
Santo. The New Hebridians are Mel- 
anesian (Papuan and Melanesian people ) 
with a Polynesian element, in some 
regions recent and still clearly notice- 
able, and, perhaps, Negrito traces. 
The natives of Api are famed for their 
skill in vegetable poisons. Those of 
Mallicollo live in ‘‘a mixture of fero- 
cious savagery and joyous childishness.’’ 
They fear not only the dead but also 
the living, shamans. Impotent old men 
and the helplessly sick are put to death. 
Caste-systems exist for both men and 
women. The fragments of old pottery 
at Olal on the coast of Ambryn are prob- 
ably exotic, since except in northern 
Espiritu-Santo no pottery is now made 
in the New Hebrides. Dances are 
common, lasting often for hours. Three 
races are discernible in Espiritu Santo. 


Mathews (R. H.) Language of the 


Wuddyawirru tribe, Victoria. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 729-34.) 
Brief sketch of grammar, with vocabulary | 
of 150 words. This language has a 
trial number. M. says that the native 
texts given by R. B. Smith in his 
Aborigines of Victoria, 11, 48-40, are 
‘¢mere ungrammatical jargon.”’ 


AMERICA 


Azara (F. de) Geografia fisica y esférica 


de las Provincias del Paraguay, y mis- 
iones Guaranies. (An. d. Mus. Nac. 
de Montevideo, Secc. Hist.-Filos., 1904, 
I, i-cxxxii, 1-478, Io maps, 5 plans, 3 
pl.). Azara’s description of Paraguay 
from MS. of 1790 in the National Li- 
brary, with bibliography (pages liii-lx) 
introduction (1xiii-cxxxii), containing 
valuable ethnographic and linguistic 
matter, and notes by R. R. Schuller. 
The ‘‘descripcion general’’ includes 
(353-427) notes on the Payaguas, 
Mbayas, Guanas, Lenguas, Tupis, Guay- 
anas, Cainguas, Guaranis, and other In- 
dian tribes. Also items concerning ne- 
groes, mulattos, etc. The linguistic 
matter by Schuller includes a compara- 
tive vocabulary of the Guaycuri family, 
also one of the ‘‘ Nu-Aruak.’’? The 
tribal names are discussed in detail by S. 


indianer Santa Catharinas: die ‘‘Schok- 
léng.”’ (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVI, 830-44, 5 fgs.) Treats briefly 
of physical appearance, dwellings, dances, 
food (preponderatingly animal ; fond of 
honey), basketry, ornament, weaving, 
wood-carving, flute, weapons, hunting 
and capture of animals, bow and arrow, 
relations with whites, Shokléng skull, 
kidnapping, diseases (syphilis and lep- 
rosy unknown), death and burial. They 
live in small hordes, have ho hammocks, 
do not smoke, have no plantations. 


Burnham (J. H.) The coming of the 
Mississagas. (Ont. Hist. Soc., Pap & 
Rec., Toronto, 1905, VI, 7-11.) Re- 
cords on the authority of Chief Paudash, 
grandson of Cheneebeesh (d. 1869, age 
104), ‘‘the solemn tradition of the 
Mississagas respecting their present place 
of settlement in Ontario and the migra- 
tion. which led them thither.’”’ The 
Mississagas are incorrectly said to be 
‘‘ Shawnees,’’ and to them is attributed 
the Otonabee serpent mound —a struc- 
ture said by Boyle to be ‘‘most undoubt- 
edly the work of a people who occupied 
the soil long before the coming of the 
Mississagas.’’ 


| Dr Herrmann Meyers deutsche Ackerbau- 
Kolonieen in Siidbrasilien. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 346-9, 4 fgs. ) 
Brief account of the German colonies in 
the heart of Rio Grande do Sul, founded 
in 1897 by Dr Meyer, after his firs 
Xingu 

Du Bois (W. E. B.) The development 
of a people. ‘(Int. J. Ethics, Phila. 
1904, XIV, 292-311.) Discusses history 
of negro under slavery, etc. Argues for 
public and industrial schools. Dr D. 
believes in the efficacy of ‘‘group lead- 
ership.’’ 

Ehrenreich (P.) Bericht iiber den 14. 
Amerikanistenkongress in Stuttgart. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXxvI, 862-66. ) 
Brief résumé of proceedings and papers 
read. 

Fehlinger (H.) Die Neger der Verein- 
igten Staaten. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1905, LXXXVII, 62-64.) Discusses the 
figures and facts of the census of 1900 in 
relation to the present condition and = 
ture prospects of the negro in the U. 
Two marked tendencies exist, a a 
tion North and West, and a massing in 
certain parts of the South. F. does no 
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agree with the idea ( Ward and others) 
of an ultimate amalgamation of whites 
and blacks. 


Fewkes (J. W.) Porto Rican stone col- 
lars and tripointed idols. (Smithson. 
Misc. Coll., Quart., Washington, 1904, 
Il, 163-86, 8 pl., 1 fg.) Discusses the 
forms and types of these relics, the the- 
ories as to their origin, use, etc. ; based 
on the author’s investigations in Porto 
Rico, 1902-03, and comparisons with 
other material. These stone ‘‘collars’’ 
are practically confined to Porto Rico, 
and they do not occur in the shell heaps. 
The ‘‘tripointed idol’’ is equally Porto 
Rican. Dr F. considers most suggest- 
ive the theory of J. J. Acosta that 
‘these stone collars were united with 
the tripointed stones to form a serpent 
idol.”’ 


Flom (G. T.) The Scandinavian factor 
in the American population. (Iowa J. 
Hist. and Pol., Iowa City, 1905, III, 
57-91, map.) Based on census statis- 
tics of 1900. Treats of causes of emi- 
gration from Scandinavia, growth and 
distribution of Scandinavian population 
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the Passamaquody in the N. B. Univer- 
sity Museum (markings are of glacial 
origin, not Indian), and the Oromocto 
sandstone boulder (of natural origin). 
The ‘‘ pictograph ’’ described and figured 
by Prof G. from French Lake may also 
have received its markings from nature 
and not from man. 


Gardiner (H. F.) Ontario onomatology 


in the U. S., and of the three nationali- | 
ties (Norwegians, Swedes, Danes) in | 


state, city, country. About 70 per cent. 
reside in the northwestern states. 


Forstemann (E.) Liegen die Tonalmatl 
der Mayahandschriften in bestimmten 
Jahren? (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVI, 659-67.) Discusses the ques- 
tion whether the sona/amaz/ fall in fixed 
years. (F. usesas material 188 /ona/a- 
matl in the Codex Madridensis and 60 
in the first part of the Codex Dresdensis). 
Of the 1888 in the Madrid Codex 44 fall 
on the day ahau (17), of those in Dres- 
den Codex 13 on the same day. The 
settlement of the fixation of the zona/a- 
matl and the order of succession would 
be a real progress in Mayan epigraphy. 


Vergleichung der Dresdener Maya- 
handschrift mit der Madrider. (Ibid., 
369-70.) Notes 17 points of compari- 
son between the Dresden and Madrid 
Codices. 


Ganong (W. F.) Upon aboriginal picto- 
graphs from New Brunswick. (Bull. 
Nat. Hist. Soc. New Brunswick, 1904, 
175-8, 1 pl.) Only four real or sup- 


posed aboriginal pictographs so far re- 
ported from N. B. Gesner’s pictures on 
wood (now disappeared), the St. George 
medallion of 1863 (probably not Indian), 


and British biography. (Ont. Hist. 
Soc., Pap. and Proc., Toronto, 1905, VI, 
37-47.) Treats of ‘‘old country stories 
suggested by Canadian place-names.”’ 


Gerend (A.) Potsherds fram Lake Michi- 


gan shore sites in Wisconsin. (Wisc. 
Archeol., Madison, 1904, Iv, I-19, 6 
pl.) Treats briefly of 57 pottery frag- 
ments from Sand Ridge, Ozaukee, New 
Amsterdam, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, 
Brown co. The pottery is usually fab- 
ric-marked. From some sites were ob- 
tained ‘‘a small number of miniature 
rounded vessels, evidently moulded on 
the thumb,’’ and probably toys. The 
Sheboygan pottery varies distinctly in 
character and ornamentation from that 
of the other sites. 


and Brown (C. E.) Additions to 
the list of Wisconsin aboriginal pottery. 
(Ibid., 19-21.) Brief notes on speci- 
mens 18-24, the first of these being 
‘the largest known example of Wiscon- 
sin aboriginal earthenware.’’ No. 20 
seems to represent a turtle. 


Goddard (P. E.) Life and culture of the 
Hupa. (Univ. of Calif. Publ., Amer. 
Arch. & Ethn., Berkeley, 1904, 1, 1-88, 
30 pl., map.) This valuable monograph 
adds abundantly to and corrects the data 
in Powers and Ray-Mason. The topics 
treated are: Environment, history, vil- 
lages, houses, dress, food, occupations 
of men, occupations of women, measures, 
social customs, social organization, 
amusements, war, diseases and their 
cures, burial customs, religion. The 
Hupa have no migration myth and 
believe their ancestors originated 77 /oco. 
They have ‘‘an undercurrent of deep 
religious feeling.’’ 

Hupa texts. (Ibid., 89-368.) This 

valuable collection, ‘‘ offered primarily 

as a basis for the study of the Hupa 
language,’’ gives Indian text, interlinear 
translation and free English version of 

14 myths and tales, and 27 stories re- 

lating to dances and feasts, ‘‘ medicine ’’ 

formulz, etc. These texts contain im- 
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portant folk-loric, sociological and phil- 
ological material about a people of the 
Athapascan stock, who differ notably in 
many points from their congeners. See 
American Anthropologist, 1904, N. S., 
VI, 712-16. 

James (C. C.) The origin of ‘‘ Napanee.”’ 
(Ont. Hist. Soc., Pap. & Rec., Toronto, 
1905, VI, 47-9.) Author argues that 
the town-name Vafanee is derived not 
from the Mississaga word for ‘‘flour’’ 
(naw-paw-nay, as often written) but 
from the earlier river-name Afanee after- 
ward applied to the settlement. The 
difference in accent does not exist, how- 
ever, as Vipance really represents French 
lé farine. 

Kilroy (Margaret C.) Local historical 
places in Essex county. (Ibid., 54-65.) 
Contains some notes on the Jesuit mis- 
sions among the Hurons. 

Kolonie (Die) San Bernardino in Para- 
guay. (Mitt. d. k. k. Geogr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1905, XLVIII, 107-9.) Brief ac- 
count, reproduced from the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, of the flourishing German 
colony of S. Bernardino, founded 20 years 
ago on Lake Ipacarai in Paraguay. The 
town council has _ representatives of 
several races. The Germans are in the 
majority, but the jefe politico is a Para- 
guayan. 

Kroeber (A. L.) Basketry designs of the 
Indians of northwestern California. 
(Univ. of Calif. Publ., Amer. Arch. and 
Ethn., Berkeley, 1905, 11, 105-64, 7 pl., 
225 fgs.) Treats of the specially de- 
veloped canistral art of the linguistically 
distinct but culturally related Yurok, 
Karok, and Hupa, giving the results of 
the author’s extensive investigations in 
1900-02. The native names of the 
designs are recorded,—and ‘‘many of 
the words are not names of animals or 
objects, but geometrical or descriptive 
terms not translatable by the Indians.’’ 
Only slight tribal differences are noted, — 
the Karok, e. ¢., favor more red, vertical 
outlines, etc. The Yurok work is per- 
haps finest. The so-called ‘artistic 
poverty ’’ of the Pomo can apply only to 
design names. Dr K. finds that there 
‘fis no deep or inherent relationship be- 
tween the designs of California basketry 
and their names ’”’ ; and symbolism is non- 
existent. The design names are ‘free 
from attempts at picture writing or the 
expression of religious ideas.’’ The 
designs are primarily decorative. 
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Latcham (R. E.) Notes on the physical 
characters of the Araucanos. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1904, XXXIV, 170-80, I 
pl., 2 fgs.) Gives measurements of 31 
skulls (6 female) studied by author, 
compared with 20 by Guevara and 7 by 
Medina. The average index is Guevera 
78.9, Medina 78.5, Latcham male 79.6, 
female 80.1 — the race being sub-brachy- 
cephalic (range 70-88). Artificial de- 
formation seems unknown. During ex- 
ertion these Indians have a marked, 
disagreeable skin-odor. Physically they 
are inferior to Europeans and half-breeds. 
Stature (200 individuals) averages for 
males 1630-1635, and for females 1420- 
1440 mm. (great difference due to early 
marriage and hard work). Large fami- 
lies are rare. 

Lehmann-Nitsche (R.) Altpatagon- 
ische, angeblich syphilitische Knochen 
aus dem Museum zu La Plata. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 854-62, 4 
fgs.) Discusses the osseous material sug- 
gestive of syphilitic disease in the La 
Plata Museum, examined by L.-N. and 
by Stegmann — skulls, long bones, etc. 
The case for syphilis is not proved, ac- 
cording to the author. If syphilis is of 
American origin the locus is Central 
America, not Patagonia. 


Sammlung Boggiani von Indianer- 
typen aus dem zentralen Siidamerika. 
(Ibid., 882-5.) Brief account of the 
Boggiani collection of photographs of 
Indian types. 

Lissauer (A.) Schidel eines Schokléng 
aus Santa Catharina, Brasilien. (Ibid., 
844-7, 5 fgs.) Describes a male skull 
(40-60 years) of dolichocephalic type. 


Schidel eines Bugre aus Blumenau, 
Santa Catharina, Brasilien. (Ibid., 
848-52.) Describes a skull of a Bugre 
killed in 1852, — now in the museum of 
the society. The chief measurements 
are given in comparison with those of the 
Shokléng skull. The cephalic indices 
are respectively 77.3 and 73.3. 


| Luco (L. O.) Chile contemporaneo, 


(An. de la Univ., Santiago, 1904, CX1V, 
19-96, 257-338, 483-552.) Contains 
brief sections on the Araucanian Indians, 
the Peruvian (Incasic) conquest, the 
ethnic elements of the population, the 
Spanish conquest, etc. 


| Marques (A.) Sobre os primitivos estab- 


elecimentos na Guyana Ingleza. (Bol. 
Soc. de Geogr. de Lisboa, 1904, 258- 
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64.) Notes, translated from English, on 
the early history of European settlement 
in Guiana, the E] Dorado myth, etc. 
Martin (C. W.) The first Indian land 
grant in Malden. (Ont. Hist. Soc., 
Pap. and Rec., Toronto, 1905, VI, 
11-14.) Describes document signed in 
1783 by the Ottawa chiefs Kenitchenine, 
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Necanigo, Negig, Rognash, Chemenin- | 


tona, Assogawso, and Okilhavanan. 
Meerwarth (H.) Eine zoologische For- 
schungsreise nach dem Rio Acara im 
Staate Para, Brasilien. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 289-96, 309-15, 
12 fgs., map.) Describes journey made 
in 1899, with notes on the Turyuara 
Indians, their boats, huts, etc. The 
Turuyuara are nominally Catholic and 
monogamous. They cultivate manioc, 
cotton, and a few fruits. 
make fine hammocks. 
names of animals are onomatopceic. 


The women | 
Many of the | 


At pages 294-5 is given a brief list | 


of personal names of men and women. 
Shooting fish with the bow and arrow 
is in vogue and much skill shown. 

de Mortillet (A.) 
de l’ Amérique du Sud. (R. d. I’Be. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, XV, 31-35, 9 
fgs.) Résumés the article of Ambrosetti, 
published in 1895, on Las grutas pin- 
tadas y los petroglyfos de la provincia 
de Salta, treating the Gruta pintada and 
other caves with paintings in the Argen- 
tinean province of Salta and the same 


Grottes a peintures 


author’s Cuatro pictografias de la region | 


Calchagui (1903). 
von Nordenskiéld (E. Ueber die 


Sitte der heutigen Aymara und Quichua | 


Indianer, den Toten Beigaben in die 
Graber zu legen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1905, LXXXVII, 27-28.) Describes the 
offering of gifts to the dead by the Ay- 
mara and Quichua (who are much more 
conservative than the Tacana tribes) of 
the Bolivian-Peruvian border, and re- 
tain, even under Christian influence, 


many old customs in relation to burial, | 


etc. Precolumbian graves are opened 
and European articles put in sometimes. 
One way of presenting things to the dead 
is to gather together the articles used by 
him and burn them on a nearby spot. 


The Indians excavate chu/pas to get the | 


skulls to ‘* make weather’’ with. 
Olivier (S.) 
home. (Intern. Quart., N. Y., 1905, 


XI, 6-23.) 
in Jamaica. 


The negro ‘‘is now indis- 


Discusses the negro question | 


The white man’s burden at | 


| 
| 
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putably the equal of the white in cate- 
gories in which 100 years ago he would 
have appeared naturally his inferior.’’ 
Negrophobia (instinctive race prejudice) 
is a source of danger. In the British 
West Indies ‘‘ assaults by black or col- 
ored men on white women or children 
are practically unknown.’’ The author 
was long in the colonial service. 


Pelzer (L.) 
early Iowa. 
Iowa City, 1904, 11, 471-84.) 
ical sketch ; not anthropological. 

Thompson (E. H.) Archeological re- 
searches in Yucatan. (Mem. Peab. 
Mus., Cambridge, 1904, III, I-20, 9 pl., 
11 fgs.). Describes caves of Oxkutzkab 
(results of exploration same as previ- 
ously at Loltun), ruins of Xul (some 
‘‘monkey-like’’ figures, a usual type of 
pottery), Tzula (traces of paintings on 
walls), Chacmultun (five buildings still 
standing) where vandalism has_ been 
rife — £a-tunes, or mills for grinding 
corn, are made from the casing of the 
walls. Mr T. thinks that ‘‘ these great 
structures afford the evidence of evolu- 
tion from the native thatched hut similar 
to the wd of to-day.’’ The colored 
paintings are quite remarkable. 


Vignaud (H.) La maison d’Albe et les 
archives colombiennes. (J. Soc. d. 
Améric. d. Paris, 1904, N. S., I, 273- 
287.) Discusses the fate of the papers 
of Columbus in the possession of the 
house of Alba,— three collections were 
published by the Duchess of Berwick and 
Alba in 1891-1902. Other valuable 
documents may be in the possession of 
her descendants. In an appendix V. 
considers the réle of Ferdinand Colum- 
bus in the production of the documents 
attributed to Toscanelli. 


Virchow (H.) Sechs Photos von West- 
gronlandern. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1904, XXXVI, 862.) Note on photos 
of West Greenland mixed-bloods from 
Ivigtut — young women prefer to have 
children by Europeans. 


Wake (C. S.) Legends of the American 
Indians. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1904, 
XXVI, 23-28.) Author considers the 
real value of these stories to lie in the 
fact that, ‘‘making due allowance for 
modern changes, they will probably give 
us a true notion of the present native 
inhabitants of North America, possibly 
several thousands of years ago.’’ As 


The negro and slavery in 
(Iowa J. Hist. and Pol., 
Histor- 
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showing this the facts as to domestic and 
social life, food, clothing, social rela- 
tions, activities, government, character, 
beliefs, etc., are briefly considered. Mr 
W. thinks ‘it is possible that the In- 
dians of North America and the buffalo 
appeared on this continent together.’’ 


—— American origins. (Ibid., 105-115.) 


Discusses the Mexican ‘‘ merchant’s 
staff,’’ trade-deities, astronomic ideas, 
pillar-stones, etc., use of copper, Votan 
and Quetzalcoatl, etc., as proving Asiatic 
origin of American Indian culture. Mr 
Wake concludes that ‘‘early American 
culture was derived from the Asiatic 
stock to which the early Babylonians, 
who probably originated in central Asia, 
belonged, or from the Phenicians, who 
appear to have been intermediaries be- 
tween Asia and the Western World.”’ 


— Nihancan, the white man. (Ibid., 


225-231.) Treats of Nihancan (creator, 
death-giver, deceiver, sensual being, 
fool, ingrate, etc.), a chief figure in the 
Arapaho traditions as recorded by Dr 
Kroeber. The term white man (Nihan- 
can has now this meaning) may have 
reference to the complexion of the new- 
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comers. In certain elements of Arapaho 
mythology Mr W. sees evidence of ‘‘a 
culture area which included the greater 
part of Asia as well as North America.”’ 


Ward (D. J. H.) The problem of the 


mounds, (Iowa J. Hist. and Pol., Iowa 
City, 1905, III, 20-40.) Discusses his- 
tory of problem and investigation, kinds 
of prehistoric works ( earthworks, refuse 
heaps, house sites, hut rings, stone works 
— cairns, enclosures, box-shaped graves, 
cliff houses—excavations, canals and 
ditches, pits, garden beds, fire-hearths, 
trails, mines), material of the mounds, 
current investigations elsewhere, num- 
ber, size and contents of mounds (IIli- 
nois has 5,000 within a radius of 50 
miles of the mouth of the Illinois river) ; 
When did the mound-builders live? 
what the mounds intimate, need of legis- 
lative action, methods of investigation. 
Dr W. argues that ‘‘if the mounds 
were built by Indians, that is, by the 
ancestors of the present existing tribes, 
they must have degenerated before the 
Europeans arrived.’? And he wonders 
‘‘if the cave men are young as com- 
pared with the mound builder in 
America.’’ 
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The American Anthropological Association will meet in San Fran- 
cisco, California, August 29th to 31st, 1905. 

Members of the Association and all others interested in anthropology 
are cordially invited to be present at this meeting. Papers relating to 
ethnology, archeology, prehistoric man, physical anthropology, linguis- 
tics, and general anthropology will be read. Members and prospective 
members are invited to present titles of communications. 

The meeting will be followed by an excursion of the Association to 
the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition at Portland. Arrangements 
will be made for the members of the Association while in San Francisco 
to visit the great educational institutions of the Pacific coast, the Uni- 
versity of California and Leland Stanford Junior University, and for 
excursions to other points of interest. The Museum of the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of California at the Affiliated Colleges 
in San Francisco, which has recently been installed but which is not yet 
open to the public, will be the headquarters of the Association and will 
be made fully accessible to those in attendance. 

This will be the first meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation to be held west of the Missouri river, and the first meeting de- 
voted to anthropology, archeology, or ethnology ever held on the Pacific 
coast by any body of national organization. It is unlikely that another 
anthropological meeting of similar scope can be held on the western side 
of the continent for a number of years to come, so that by the selection of 
San Francisco as the place of meeting an unusual opportunity is. presented 
to anthropologists and to those interested in anthropology not only on 
the Pacific coast of America but in all countries adjacent to the Pacific 
ocean. The special rates given by the transcontinental railroads to 
Portland via San Francisco afford an exceptional opportunity for the 
archeologists and ethnologists of the eastern parts of the country to 
visit the Pacific coast. From points east of Chicago, St Louis, and 
New Orleans, the railroad rate will be a little more than one fare for the 
round trip. ‘Tickets will be sold on July 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 24, 25, 
26, August 5 to 16 inclusive and 28, 29, 30, 31, and will have a final 
return limit of 90 days, but in no case later than November 30 of this 
year. These tickets will be good going and returning via same route east 
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of the above-named cities ; but west of them, tickets will be good going 
via any regular direct route, and returning via same or any other regular 
direct route (the Canadian Pacific being included in choice of routes). 
Stop-over privileges are allowed in the East at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Niagara Falls; in the West, at Yellowstone Park, at 
Cheyenne, Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, and any point west 
thereof. For rates from points west of the Mississippi, and for further 
particulars, members are requested to communicate with their nearest 
station agent. 

All communications relating to the meeting, including titles of papers 
and applications for membership, and in regard to hotels, should be ad- 
dressed to Dr A. L. Kroeber, Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco. 

The Association committee on program and arrangements are: 
President F. W. Putnam, chairman; A. L. Kroeber, secretary ; George 
Grant MacCurdy, Franz Boas, E. J. Molera, George H. Pepper, F. W. 
Hodge. 

Several amendments to the Constitution of the Association, proposed 
and approved at the Philadelphia session of 1904, are to be voted 
on at the meeting. These are as follows: 

ARTICLE V, Section 1, second and third lines: Change a number of 
councilors to be determined annually to twenty-four councilors. 

Section 2, third and fourth lines: Change a number of councilors to 
be determined by the council to six counctlors. 

Section 3: Add to the end of the section: Five shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Section 7: Strike out at the end of the section: of whom not more 
than one shall be a member of the council. 

ARTICLE VII, Section 1: Strike out entirely. 

Section 2: Omit from first sentence: whose chairmen shall be mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 


Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists. — Pursuant to 
the action taken at the Fourteenth International Congress of American- 
ists, held at Stuttgart in August, 1904, the Committee of Organization 
announce that the sessions of the Fifteenth Congress will be held at Que- 
bec, Canada, from Monday, September 10, to Saturday, September 15, 
1906. The Committee urge that all persons interested in the work of 
the Congress (the scope of which includes everything pertaining to the 
history, ethnology, and archeology of the New World) become affiliated 
as members or associates of the Fifteenth Session at the earliest practicable 
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date, and that titles of papers to be presented in person or otherwise be 
sent to the General Secretary as soon as possible. 

The fee for Members is three dollars ($3.00). Members have the 
privilege of voting, of taking part in the deliberations of the Congress, 
and of receiving its publications. 

The fee for Associates is one dollar ($1.00). Associates may attend 
the meetings, but they do not have the right of participating in the discus- 
sions nor of receiving the publications gratuitously. 

The sessions of the Congress will be held in the halls of the majestic 
Parliament Buildings, and ample facilities will be provided should it be 
deemed necessary to hold sectional meetings. Plans are already in prep- 
aration for excursions following the meetings, and there is no doubt that, 
with such a wealth of historical association as Quebec possesses, those 
who attend the Congress will derive great pleasure and profit. 

The Committee of Organization consists of the following: President : 
Dr Robert Bell, Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, Ottawa. 
Vice-president: Mgr J.-C. K. Laflamme, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Laval University, Quebec ; The Honorable R. A. Pine, Minister of Edu- 
cation for Ontario; Dr David Boyle, of the Department of Education, 
Toronto. General Secretary: Dr N. E. Dionne, Librarian of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Quebec. Zvreasurer: M Alp. Gagnon, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Quebec. 

The Patron of the Congress is His Excellency Lord Grey, G. C. M. 
G., Governor General of Canada ; the Honorary President is His Honor 
Sir L.-A. Jetté, Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. 

Congrés Préhistorique de France. — The first session of the Congrés 
Préhistorique de France, under the presidency of M. Emile Riviére, as- 
sistant director of the laboratory of the Collége de France, will be held 
at Périgueux (Dordogne), from September 26 to October 1, inclusive. 
The first three days of the session will be devoted to the presentation 
of communications and scientific discussion, and to visits to museums, 
monuments, etc. ; on the other three days excursions will be made to 
archeological sites, notably Eyzies, Madaleine, Liveyre, and Moustier. 
There are two classes of members — original and associate. The former, 
whose dues are twelve francs, are entitled to all the privileges of the Con- 
gress and will receive the reports; the associate members subscribe six 
francs and participate only in the receptions, visits, and excursions. 
Americans interested in the subject are invited to become original mem- 
bers. The secretary is M. Marcel Baudouin, rue Linne, 21, Paris; the 
treasurer, M. Giraux, avenue Victor-Hugo, g bis, a Saint-Mandé (Seine), 
France. 
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The Congrés International d’Expansion Economique Mondiale will 
be held at Mons, Belgium, toward the close of September, under the 
patronage of His Majesty the King of Belgium. Among the questions 
to come before the Congress that will prove of interest to anthropologists 
is the following, which forms a section of an announcement sent out by 
Dr Cyr van Everbergh, directeur général de |’ enseignement superieur (8, 
rue de la Loi, Brussels) : 

‘* What are, in new countries, the best methods of making ethnologic and 
soctologtic observations with the view of obtaining scientific knowledge of the 
social status and of the manners and customs of the natives, and of raising 
them to a higher civilization ?’’ 

It is hoped that our American anthropologists whose lines of research 
have been such as to enable them to render valuable information on this 
question, so faras it pertains to the American Indians and to the aborig- 
ines of some of our insular possessions, may give the Congress the benefit 
of their views. 


The Jews of Mzab. — In the February number of the Zevtschrift fir 
Demographie und Statistik der Juden, which is issued by the Bureau fiir 
die Statistik der Juden under the editorship of Dr Arthur Ruppin in 
Berlin, is found an interesting notice on the Jews of Mzab, of whom the 
French anthropologist, M. Huguet, made during 1897-99 a study and 
gave an account in the Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société d’ Anthro- 
pologie de Paris (V serie, tome III, 1902). 

Mzab is an oasis, situated in southern Algiers, about latitude 33° N., 
longitude 4° E., on the edge of the Sahara. It is inhabited by a Berber 
tribe of about 30,000 souls and since 1850 has been under French suprem- 
acy. By the census of 1896 there were 841 Jews living in Ghardaia, 
the capital of the oasis, and 34 in the city of Guerrara. ‘Tradition places 
the immigration of Jews to the oasis in the 14th century. The Jews live 
in separate streets, but are not distinguished in their attire from the 
natives, excepting for the frontlocks ( feoth). The women are pretty, 
strong, and marked by a certain grace, while the men are of a less pre- 
possessing type. 

They marry very early; not infrequently children are betrothed at 
the age of 4 to 5 years and married when they reach 13 or 14 years. 
Owing, no doubt, largely to these premature marriages, the mortality 
among children is enormous. Some marriages are blessed with 15 to 25 
children, but only a third or a fourth of them survive to maturity. 

Of the ceremonies attending a wedding it may be mentioned that on 
the wedding day the head of the bride is wrapped in a cloth into the 
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folds of which candles are inserted and lighted. She is then carried, with 
bare feet (girls are not allowed to wear foot-gear before marriage), upon 
the skin of a wild sheep (mouflon) to the house of the bridegroom. The 
marriage is consummated at once, while the guests are feasting in the 
house, and if the bride is not found chaste she may be divorced. The 
usual amount of dowry set by the groom on the bride is from 25 to 500 
francs ($5 to $100). Divorce is easily and frequently obtained. It is 
not rare that men marry four or five times. All this, as also the fact that 
the women are rarely possessed even of the most elementary education, 
in contrast to the zeal for knowledge and learning of the men, would 
point to a low condition of women among these Jews. 

When a woman approaches childbirth she is transferred from the 
house of the husband to that of her parents, where a hole is dug in a 
corner and filled with hot ashes, over which a sheet is spread. On this 
cinereal couch the woman is placed to await the birth, the ashes being 
renewed as often as they grow cold. Usually the mother is able after one 
week to return to her household duties. The infant is nourished by the 
mother from two to two and a half years. In case of twins of different 
sex being born, the boy is nourished by the mother, while the girl is 
reared on goat milk. 

Of religious observances peculiar to the Jews of Mzab it should be 
mentioned that, besides the rite of dar-mitzwah which, as elsewhere, takes 
place at the close of the thirteenth year of a boy, at the age of three years 
he is ‘‘introduced into religion’? — whatever that may mean—by a 
special ceremony, called e/ Kestad, and is then an ouzir, while at the age 
of four years another ceremony raises him to the dignity of a so/tan. The 
Feast of Weeks (Shaduoth) is celebrated by them three days instead of 
two: the third in commemoration of the ‘‘ conquest of Ghardaia by the 
Jews.’’ Otherwise they do not differ in their beliefs and rituals from 
other Jews in the East. I. M. CasaNnowIcz. 


Columbia University Courses in Anthropology. — The following 
courses in Anthropology for 1905-06 have been announced by Columbia 
University. Those numbered from r1o1-200 inclusive are for graduates 
and specially prepared undergraduates. Courses above 200 are for grad- 
uate students. All the courses except 107-108 are open to women ; and 
all the courses are open to auditors, who must secure the written consent 
of the instructor. 

101-102 — Anthropology, general introductory course — Lectures, 
essays, and discussions. Professor Livingston Farrand. Two hours 
weekly. In the first half of this course a description of human races and of 
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their distribution is given. The physical characters of the earliest human 
remains and their relations to present forms are discussed, and the types 
of languages and their geographical distribution are described. In the 
second half of the year there is a discussion of the mental development 
of primitive man, which is followed by a description of types of primitive 
culture, and an inquiry into the origin and development of particular 
phases of culture. Open to Juniors. 

103-104 — Prehistoric archeology — Lectures, essays, and discussions. 
Professor Marshall H. Saville and Dr Berkey. Two hours weekly. In 
the first part of this course the geological basis of prehistoric arche- 
ology is discussed, while in the second part the questions of prehis- 
toric archeology are taken up in detail. The collections of the Geo- 
logical Department and of the American Museum of Natural History are 
utilized for illustrating this course. Open to Juniors. 

105-106 — General ethnography — Lectures, essays, and discussions. 
Dr Clark Wissler. Two hours weekly. In this course the ethnology of 
primitive tribes is described, in geographical order, a summary of the cul- 
tural types of America, Asia, Australia, the Pacific islands, and of Africa 
being given. The collections in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory will be utilized for illustrating this course. Open to Juniors. 

107-108 — Ethnology — Primitive culture— Lectures, papers, and 
discussions. Professor Farrand. ‘Two hours weekly. ‘This course con- 
sists of a more detailed treatment of the questions involved in primitive 
culture, such as the origin and development of mythology, morality and 
religion, education, art, social customs, etc. Students are expected to 
have taken Anthropology r1ot-102 or 105-106, or to give satisfactory 
evidence of previous work before being admitted to this course. 

109-110 — Ethnography of America and Siberia — Lectures and dis- 
cussions. Professor Franz Boas. Two hours weekly. This course con- 
sists of a detailed description of the questions involved in the distribution 
of tribes, types languages, and customs of America and Siberia. The 
collections in the American Museum of Natural History will be utilized 
for illustrating this course. Prerequisite, 101-102 or 105-106, or equiv- 
alent reading. 

[111-112 — Ethnography of Africa, Australia, and the islands of the 
Pacific ocean. Dr Wissler. Vor given in 1905-06. | 

113-114— Ethnography of China— Language, literature, govern- 
ment, and social customs of China. Professor Hirth. 

115-116 — Mexican archeology — Lectures, essays, and discussions. 
Professor Saville. In this course the archeology of Mexico and the ad- 
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joining regions to the south will be discussed. The collections in the 
American Museum of Natural History will be utilized for illustrating 
this course. Prerequisite, 101-102, 103-104, Or 105-106, or equivalent 
reading. 

117-118 — American languages — Lectures and discussions. Profes- 
sor Boas. Two hours weekly. Selected languages representing different 
types will be discussed. Indian myths will be translated in connection 
with grammatical interpretation. The course extends over two years, 
allowing time for the consideration of representative types of North 
American languages. 

119-120 — Morphology with special reference to physical anthropol- 
ogy. Professor Huntington. 

121 — The statistical study of variation, introductory course — Lec- 
tures, essays, and discussions. Dr Wissler. Two hours weekly and three 
hours’ laboratory work ; first half year. This course is intended as an 
introduction to the study of variation for students of anthropology, 
psychology, and biology. The characteristic features of variability and 
the methods of treatment are discussed. This course is open to Seniors. 

122 — The statistical study of variation, advanced course — Lectures, 
essays, discussions, and laboratory work. Professor Boas.and Dr Wissler. 
Two hours weekly and three hours’ laboratory work ; second half-year. 
Continuation of course 121 for students who wish to prepare for research 
work in the statistical study of variation. 

123 — The statistical treatment of anatomical and physiological data. 
Professor Boas. ‘Two hours weekly ; first half-year. This course is in- 
tended primarily for medical students. ‘The methods of treating vital 
statistics and anatomical, physiological, and pathological statistics form 
the main subject of the course. 

201-202 — Seminar in ethnology, two hours weekly. Professor Boas. 
Prerequisite, 105-106 and 107-108, or equivalent reading. 

203-204 — Research work in anthropology. Professors Boas, Far- 
rand, and Saville. Daily. 


Head Deformation Among the Klamath, — The Klamath Indians, 
together with a number of other tribes of the Columbia river region, still 
practise artificial head deformation of the variety known as ‘‘ flat head,’’ 
consisting of the flattening of the frontal region of the infant while on the 
cradle-board. The desired effect is produced by applying to the forehead 
of the child continuous pressure by means of a pad, or of a small padded 
plank. Rev. J. Kirk, an educated Klamath, who himself exhibited this 
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1. Baby-board bands: last remnants of 
old Maricopa weaving. (H-15619 and 
H-15620, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist.) 


2. Cora net cradle (Cat. no. 65/3068, Am Mus. Nat. Hist.) 
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variety .of head deformation, recently visited the National Museum, where 
he was measured and photographed. From him it was learned that the 
Klamath regard a long head ¢. ¢., a non-deformed head, with derision. 
They say it is slave-like, that their slaves had such, and that a man with 
such a head is not fit to be a great man in the tribe. Deformed heads are 
called ‘‘ good heads.’’ The flattening, which is practised to this day, is 
produced chiefly by means of a bag of seeds, usually of the water-lily, tied 
over the forehead of the infant, the ends of the bandage that hold the 
bag in place being fastened to the baby-board. Water-lily seeds are 
among the principal native foods of the tribe. Sometimes other seeds 
are used, but they are always of some edible variety. So far as known, 
the process of deforming the head of the child has no deleterious effect. 
A. HRDLICKA. 


Maricopa Weaving. — While visiting the Maricopa Indians of 
southern Arizona in 1902, and again in 1905, the writer was fortunate 
enough to see and collect two rare examples of Maricopa native weaving. 
These specimens, which now form part of the Hyde collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, consist of long, narrow 
bands that were used to fasten the baby on its cradle-board. They are 
made from cotton or wool yarn purchased from the dealers, are mostly 
white, grayish, bluish, or red in color, and are woven in simple geometric 
patterns. Both the women and the men formerly wove these bands, 
but the practice is now nearly abandoned. According to information ob- 
tained from an old Maricopa, about forty years ago the people of his 
tribe still planted native cotton, with which the men wove large decorated 
blankets. The informant made several of these himself in his youth, but he 
is now the only survivor of those acquainted with the art. The speci- 
mens obtained are illustrated in plate xxIv, 1. A. HRDLICKA. 


A Cora Cradle. — Among the Cora tribe of the territory of Tepic, 
Mexico, an interesting form of swinging cradle is used. This region is 
infested with scorpions, the sting of which is dangerous to infants, and 
on this account the Cora make a shallow net of vegetal fiber which is 
stretched on an oval frame and suspended, usually by four cords, from a 
reata of ixtle, or maguey fiber, fastened to a rafter of the dwelling. 

The accompanying illustration (plate xxiv, 2) shows one of these 
cradles, collected by the writer for the Hyde Expedition in 1902, and now 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. Several deer 
hoofs, that serve as rattles, dangle from the apex of the cords that sustain 
the cradle. 
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Similar nets, but more rounded and smaller, suspenced irv -gs in 
the walls or from the roof, are used by the Cora as con e eptacles 
for various articles, particularly food. A. HkDLICKA. 

Jacob Vradenberg Brower, well known th :esearches in 
early history and archeology, especially of Mir»: iSansas, died at 
St Cloud, Minnesota, June 1. Mr Brower - . ou a farm at York, 
Michigan, January 21, 1844, moving te § on; arie, Todd county, 
Minnesota, when only thirteen years of a, Fic received a common 


school education, enlisted in the volunteer cavciry in 1862, and entered 
the United States volunteer navy two years later. He was honored with 
several federal and state appointments, among the latter that of Itasca 
State Park Commissioner from 1891 to 1895. For this office Mr 
Brower was especially well fitted by reason of an intimate knowledge of the 
country gained by his exploration, in 1889, of the sources of the Missis- 
sippi. While engaged in his Itasca work, Mr Brower, in 1894-95, dis- 
covered an ancient village site and several mounds at the lake. In 1896 
he traced the source of Missouri river, and in 1897-98 conducted 
archeological explorations in central and eastern Kansas that resulted in 
the important rediscovery of the ancient province of Quivira, visited by 
Francisco Vasquez Coronado in 1541. In 1900 he located 1,125 abori- 
ginal mounds at Mille Lac, Minnesota, and was engaged in gathering 
material in the western part of the state, with the view of preparing a 
volume on the early history of the Sioux in Minnesota, when stricken 
with paralysis on May 26, near Fergus Falls. Mr Brower was an inde- 
fatigable worker, as his voluminous productions attest; and he was 
undaunted in the face of what to most men would prove a source of dis- 
couragement, as a serious fire which utterly destroyed the results of years 
of research but which spurred him to renewed vigor would indicate. In 
later years he became a firm believer in the immediate publication of 
results, so that from 1893 scarcely a year passed without the production 
of a beautiful volume, issued chiefly at the expense of his private means. 
He was for years chairman of the museum committee of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, and during a decade contributed to its collections 
more than 100,000 specimens. The most important of his published 
writings are: The Mississippi River and its Source (1893), Prehistoric 
Man at the Headwaters of the Mississippi River (1895), The Missouri 
River and its Utmost Source (1896), Quivira (1898), Harahey (1899), 
Mille Lac (1900), Kathio (1901), Minnesota: Discovery and its Area 
— 1541-1665 (1903), Kansas: Monumental Perpetuation of its Earliest 
History, 1541-1896 (1903), Itasca State Park, an Illustrated History 
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Mr Brower was one of the organizers of the Quivira Historical 
Soeicty and had been its president from the beginning. 


Minnesota Historical Society. — The general interest in American 
archeology, especially among our historical societies, is nowhere better 
exemplified than at St Paul, where the Minnesota Historical Society, 
established in 1849, in the year that Minnesota became a territory, has 
for some years been accumulating a collection of archeological objects. 
This society, whose excellent work is wisely appreciated by the State at 
large, which annually appropriates $15,000 toward its expenses, main- 
tains a museum, an important part of which is its department of arche- 
ology, containing a collection the extent of which is probably not known 
by many archeologists beyond the limits of the State. The late J. V. 
Brower, chairman of the Museum Committee of the Society, has alone 
added to its collections more than 100,000 specimens of stone imple- 
ments and weapons, flakes from their manufacture, bone and copper 
ornaments, pottery, etc., partly from the Indians and partly from their 
ancient mounds throughout Minnesota and a large part of the territory 
westward to the Rocky mountains and southward to Kansas. The an- 
nouncement has recently been made by Mr Warren Upham, secretary 
and librarian of the society, that Rev. Edward C. Mitchell, of St Paul, has 
expressed his intention of depositing in the museum the greater part of his 
collection, including many thousands of specimens of aboriginal imple- 
ments, weapons, ornaments, and pottery. Within the last few months 
the society has moved into new quarters that are provided for it in 
the splendid capitol now practically completed, where it will suitably 
display its archeological collections and arrange its library as pecuniary 
means are afforded. The importance of the work that the Minnesota 
Historical Society is doing should be fully encouraged by granting the 
funds necessary for enabling it to become more and more a part of the 
educational system of the state. 


M. JULIEN GIRARD DE RIALLE, minister plenipotentiary from France 
to Chile, died recently at Santander, Chile, aged sixty-four years. M. 
Rialle was well known in France for his anthropologic studies. He was 
at one time charged with a mission to Syria; in 1870 he was sent to 
Germany, and after serving as prefect of the Basses-Alpes in 1871-73, 
entered the ministry of foreign affairs as sub-director of archives in 1880 
and as director in 1882. 


EmiLte Vouca, known through his excavations in the bed of the 
Zihl that resulted in the discovery of four pile-dwellings connected with 
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the banks by a bridge, died at Champ Bougin, near Neufchatel, Switzer- 
land, September 11, 1904, aged 67 years. The results of Vouga’s inter- 
esting researches are described in his work Les Helvétes a la Téne. 


IN RECOGNITION of his services to science generally and to the cause 
of ethnology in particular, the Emperor of Russia has appointed Mr Morris 
K. Jesup, president of the American Museum of Natural History and 
patron of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, a Knight of the Imperial 
Order of St Stanislaus of the first class. 


ADRIEN ARCELIN, who recently died at Saint-Sorlin, near Macon, 
France, in his sixty-sixth year, was well known to European archeologists 
through his discovery and exploration of the beds of Solutré and the dis- 
covery in 1869 of the first flint chips known in Egypt, a find that was at 
first discredited by Egyptologists. 


ANDRE LEFEvRE, professor in the Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris, 
died recently, aged 71 years. In 1880 Dr Lefévre became assistant pro- 
fessor in the school, and in 1890 succeeded Hovelacque as professor of 
ethnography and linguistics. He served as president of the Société 
d’ Anthropologie in 1896. 

Dr Franz Boas has resigned the curatorship of the Department of 
Anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, but will con- 
tinue the publication of the results of the researches that he has under- 
taken for the Museum. 


Dr ALBERP ERNEST JENKS, Director of the Ethnological Survey for 
the Philippine Islands, has been compelled, owing to ill health, to 
relinquish his duties temporarily, and will spend several months in the 
United States. 


Dr Aves Hrpiicka, of the United States National Museum, has 
been elected a corresponding member of the Société d’ Anthropologie 
de Paris and of the Royal Bohemian Association of Sciences of Prague. 


THE DEGREE of Doctor of Science has been conferred by Columbia 
University on William T. Brigham, Director of the Bishop Museum of 
Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History at Honolulu. 


M. Léon LEjEAL, of the Collége de France, opened in December 
last his course on Mexican antiquities, established through the generosity 
of the Duc de Loubat. 


Dr GreorcE A. Dorsey, of the Field Columbian Museum, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris. 
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_ Mr Davin I. BusHNELL, JR, whose article on Mexican atlatls appears 
in this issue, has been elected a correspondent of the Societa Italiana 
d’ Antropologia. 

ERNEST D’Acy, who was the first to demonstrate the unity of the 
Acheulian and Chellean finds in France, died at Paris, January 1, aged 
78 years. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of December 13, 1904 


The 367th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, December 1, 1904, 
the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 75 members and guests 
present. 

Dr B. RosaLiE SLAUGHTER addressed the Society on Zhe Buried 
Cities of Ceylon, illustrating with lantern slides some of the more striking 
finds of recent explorations, sketching the architectural features of several 
great topes, and closing with an account of the Singhalese migration and 
conquest. 

Mr J. N. B. Hewirt, in continuation of the postponed symposium, 
What ts a Clan? (American Anthropologist, v1, No. 5, 1904), discussed 
The Iroquois Clan. Mr Hewitt showed that among these people the 
social and political structure is based on actual and theoretical blood 
relationship ; that consanguinity constitutes citizenship in the tribe, and 
that citizenship confers certain essential social, religious, and political 
rights, at the same time imposing certain duties and obligations. Theo- 
retical consanguinity is that produced by the institution of adoption, 
which by a fiction of law transforms the blood of an alien into that of an 
Iroquois. The clan of the Iroquois is constituted of one or more con- 
sanguineous groups of offspring tracing descent through a female ancestor 
and through females only; these groups are called Ohwachiras by the 
Iroquois. Where there are several Ohwachiras constituting a clan, they 
regard one another as sisters. Hence it is evident that the clan is con- 
stituted of groups of persons regarded as actually or theoretically con- 
sanguineous. From a survey of its essential characteristics and the 
nature of the constitutive elements, Mr Hewitt stated that he would 
define an Iroquois clan as a permanent body of kindred, actually and 
theoretically consanguineous and socially and politically organized, who 
trace descent through the female line only. 

Dr I. M. Casanowicz discussed Zhe Clan Among the Semites, stating 
that fragmentary relics of the primitive system may be traced among the 
advanced Semites of Syria, Mesopotamia, Canaan, and Phenicia. The 
phrase ‘‘ tribes of Israel’’ is familiar from the English Bible. The tribe 
(shebet or matteh, properly ‘ rod,’ ‘ staff,’ ¢. ¢., a group led or ruled over 
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by a chief with a staff or scepter) was a confederation of septs or clans 
(mishpahah, rendered in the English Bible by ‘‘ family ’’), and there 
were again aggregations of households or homesteads (de¢h-ad, properly, 
‘father’s house’). Members of one and the same mishpahah or clan are 
designated as brothers or as being of the same ‘‘ bone and flesh,’’ which 
would indicate that the bond of union was mainly blood-kinship. It 
would also seem that a common worship was from time to time the rally- 
ing point for the members of a tribe (I Samuel, xx, 6). It may in 
general be assumed that the primitive social system of the Hebrews and 
the other Semitic people was in its principles and purposes essentially 
similar to that of the nomadic Arabs who retained the tribal constitution 
longer than the other Semitic races. As late as the time of Mohammed, 
Arabian society was composed of a multitude of local groups, held 
together within themselves by a traditional sentiment of unity and by the 
recognition and exercise of certain mutual obligations and social duties 
and rights. These groups formed the social and political units of society. 
Larger combinations of several groups were not unknown, but they were 
comparatively unstable and tended to resolve themselves again into their 
elements. The chief duties of the members of such a group were to act 
together in war and blood-feuds, and to protect one another by blood- 
revenge. A kindred group was marked off from any other by the fact 
that within it there was no blood-feud. The unifying force was blood- 
kinship on the father’s side, and the Arabian genealogists consider these 
groups as the result of the expansion and branching out of the patriarchal 
family, formed by subdivision of an original stock, on the system of kin- 
ship through male descent. But there are numerous indications that the 
fundamental doctrine of unity of blood as the principle that binds men 
into a permanent social unity, must have sprung up in groups that were 
not patriarchal families but were formed under the system of mother- 
kinship. Thus, for instance, down to the time of Mohammed, bars to 
marriage among the Arabs were constituted by female kinship only. In 
fact, fatherhood did not necessarily imply procreation. However that 
may be, the key to all the primitive divisions and aggregations among the 
Arabs and their Semitic kindred lies in the action and reaction of two 
principles: that a union of an absolute and permanent kind can be based 
only on the bond of blood, and that the purpose of such a union is to 
unite men for offense and defense. There was no hard and fast line of 
demarkation between clans and tribes among the Semites. They were 
fluid organizations, subject to integration and disintegration by combina- 
tion and subdivision, by accession and secession. 
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Meeting of January 3, 1905 

The 368th meeting was held January 3d, 1905. This being the 
annual meeting the reports of the General Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Curator were read. Owing to the continued ill-health of the Treasurer, 
Mr P. B. Pierce, he presented his resignation. The Society, after 
thanking Mr Pierce for his long, faithful, and efficient service, elected as 
Treasurer Mr George C. Maynard. An amendment to the By-laws, 
changing the date of the annual meeting to the last meeting in May, was 
adopted. 

Meeting of January 17, 1905 

The 369th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, January 17th, 1905, 
the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 22 members and guests 
present. Dr Walter Hough described Recent Field Work in Arizona 
and New Mexico, conducted by him for the U. S. National Museum. The 
region visited lies in western New Mexico and eastern Arizona, on the 
northern affluents of Gila river. Excavations were made in rectangular 
stone pueblos near Luna, New Mexico, and in cliff-houses and ceremo- 
nial caves of the region, yielding a collection and a body of data regard- 
ing the distribution of Pueblo tribes. 

Dr MITCHELL CaRROLL addressed the Society on Zhe Archaic Sculp- 
tures in the Acropolis Museum at Athens. Many lantern views of these 
sculptures were presented, accompanied with a discussion of the features 
showing development from the ruder attempts to the finished productions 
of the great classic schools. 


Meeting of January 31, 1905 

The 370th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, January 31st, 1905, 
the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 31 members and guests 
present. 

A paper by DR GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL on Some Cheyenne Plant 
Medicines was read. ‘This paper is published in the American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. VII, pp. 37-43, 1905. 

In his Oficial Report of a Journey Across the Island of Mindanao, 
Cox J. G. Harzorp, U.S. A., modestly recounted what was an important 
exploration in a region which had never before been traveled by a white 
man, and seldom by men of any race. Though the journey across Min- 
danao occupied only fifteen days, it was attended with privations and 
sickness. The expedition left Baganga on the east coast, traversed diffi- 
cult mountains to Compostela and down Agusan river in dugouts to Butan 
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on the west coast. The people encountered were mixed Visayans on 
the coast and the Mandayas and Manobos of the interior, who live in 
the basin of the Agusan. ‘The paper was read by Dr E. A. Mearns, 
U. S. A., who accompanied Colonel Harbord on this journey. 

Dr J. B. NicHoLs presented a paper on Zhe Sex Composition of 
Human Families. The article appears in the American Anthropologist, 
vol. vil, pp. 24-36, 1905. 


Meeting of February 14, 1905 

The 371st meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, February 14, 1905, 
the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 60 members and guests 
present. In opening the meeting the President stated that on this day 
the Society had completed its twenty-sixth year. 

Dr I. H. Lamp presented a paper on Zhe Origin of St Valentine’ s 
Day. ‘This day, the speaker remarked, seems to be associated with the 
name of a Christian martyr in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, about 
270 A.D. His name occurs in church literature, and his feast day, Feb- 
ruary 14, was substituted for the day of the feast of the Lupercal, Febru- 
ary 15, in the evolution of the early church from heathen to Christian 
forms and ceremonies. From the Lupercal is probably derived the cus- 
tom of making gifts and of presenting favors and especially love tokens 
on St Valentine’s Day. Many early writers describe the various ob- 
servances of St Valentine’s as resembling a game of forfeits, the ‘‘ forfeit ’’ 
being paid to relieve the obligation which the chance of being drawn 
placed upon the one drawn. Pepys’ Diary gives illustrations of this cus- 
tom. ‘The chance seemed binding unless relieved by a gift or forfeit. 
The literature concerning the Saint’s day shows that it was popularly 
supposed that even the birds on that day selected their mates. 

Pror Epcar L. Hewett presented a communication on Zhe Arche- 
ology of Pajarito Park, New Mexico, illustrated with lantern slides. Pro- 
fessor Hewett’s paper is published in vol. v1, pp. 629-659, of the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, 


Meeting of February 28, 1905 


The 372d meeting was held February 28, 1905, the President, Dr 
D. S. Lamb, in the chair. The evening was devoted to a symposium on 
the Origin of Aboriginal Floridian Culture. 

Mr James Mooney discussed the Ethnography of Florida, stating 
that the name Florida, as originally applied by the Spaniards, included 
the whole coast and hinterland from Chesapeake bay about to Panuco river 
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in Mexico. The state received its present limitation, embracing an area 
of nearly 60,000 square miles, on coming into possession of the United 
States in 1821. For a period of more than three centuries, with the 
exception of the twenty years from 1763 to 1783, it was a Spanish colony, 
and as a consequence most of its history must be gathered from Spanish 
sources. The Indian history may be divided into two periods, viz., the 
ancient and the modern, the separating event being the destruction of the 
missions and the invasion of the northern tribes about the year 1700. 
Before this invasion the area of the present state was occupied by some 
fifteen tribes. It had been hastily assumed on insufficient evidence that 
all of these belonged either to the Muskhogean stock along the northern 
border or to the Timuquanan stock in the west of the peninsula. The 
fact is, that we have as yet no linguistic authority for extending the Timu- 
quanan boundary beyond the middle of the peninsula, and the rest of the 
area must for the present remain uncolored upon the linguistic map. 
There is, however, strong probability that the language of the Caloosa, 
the most important of these southern tribes, may yet be recovered from 
the Spanish mission archives. The most interesting point in this con- 
nection is the fact, brought out by the paper, of the existence of an Ara- 
wakan colony from Cuba somewhere upon the southwestern coast of 
Florida, within the territory of the Caloosa. Their ancestors had landed 
in Florida in search of the same mythic fountain of youth of which Ponce 
de Leon heard from the islanders and had been forcibly detained by the 
Caloosa chief, who colonized them in a settlement, where for a long time 
afterward they still preserved their separate identity. The chain of Ara- 
wakan extension is thus established from the Paraguay river of southern 
South America, up through Brazil, Guiana, and the Antilles to the main- 
land of North America. It wasalso shown that a regular communication 
existed between the tribes of Florida and those of the Antilles during the 
early Indian period, and that the so-called ‘‘ Caribbean influence’’ dis- 
cussed by archeologists was more properly Arawakan. 

Dr Cyrus Tuomas discussed Foreign Influence in Prehistoric Florida, 
giving a critical review of the account of expeditions previous to 1513 
in search of a mythical ‘‘ River Jordan,’’ which may have introduced 
Antillean natives (Carib and Arawak) to the peninsula. The conclusion 
reached by Dr Thomas is that the weight of evidence is against the refer- 
ence of historical accounts of Antillean migration to periods before the 
discovery. 

Mr W. H. Homes discussed Zraces of Exotic Influences on the 
Art of Florida, reaching the conclusion that archeological evidences 
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show that, leaving the question of peoples aside, there is proof in the 
artifacts that Antillean culture was transplanted to the mainland to a 
slight extent. 

Mr J. D. McGuire gave a synopsis of Zhe Explorations of Mr 
Clarence B. Moore in Florida, presenting the results of these important 
investigations which show traces of Antillean influence. 


Meeting of March 14, 1905 

The 373d meeting was held March 14, 1905, President Lamb in the 
chair and 29 members present. 

Rev. Dr James S. Lemon addressed the Society on Zhe Samaritan 
Passover of 1904, sketching the location, village, history, and customs 
of this rapidly waning people, now numbering only 160. Dr Lemon, 
who was present at the Passover celebration of 1904, described minutely 
the ceremonies on Mount Gerazim, which are held every year on the 
14th day of the month Nisan. 

Mr A. E. SHELDON’s paper on Ancient Indian Fire-places in South 
Dakota Bad-lands was read by Mr J. D. McGuire. This paper is 
printed in the American Anthropologist, vol. vil, No. 1, 1905. 


Meeting of March 28, 1905 

The 374th meeting was held on the above date, President Lamb in 
the chair and 53 members and guests present. 

The General Secretary called attention to primitive textiles of feath- 
ers, buffalo hair, and basketry recently received at the U. S. National 
Museum from Cafion de Chelly, Arizona. 

Mr H. W. Hensuaw spoke of Popular Fallacies Respecting the 
North American Indians, reviewing the erroneous ideas prevailing re- 
garding this race. The paper is printed in full in the American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. v1, No. 1, 1905. 

Dr I. M. Casanowicz exhibited an original Graeco-Roman portrait 
of the 1st century B.c. to the 3d century a.p., from the collection of 
Theodor Graf of Vienna, found ina Ptolemaic cemetery in Egypt. This 
portrait is now exhibited in the U. S. National Museum. 

Miss NATALIE CurRTIS gave a pleasing and instructive rendering of 
songs from various Indian tribes. 

Mr W. E. SarrorpD presented a paper on fruits and Vegetables of 
the Ancient Peruvians as Represented in the Pottery from their Graves, 
illustrated by specimens. Vessels in the form of ears of maize, potatoes, 
peanuts, etc., were shown, and the absence of the banana from such 
representations was commented on. 
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Meeting of April 11, 1905 


The 375th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, President Lamb in 
the chair and 48 members and guests present. 

Dr GeorGeE A. CuRRIDEN spoke on Jndian Beadwork, exhibiting 
specimens of bead embroidery and weaving from various Indian tribes. 

Dr Swan M. Burnett addressed the Society on Hmerson’s Place in 
Modern Thought and Opinion. This paper, which is of high literary 
quality, embodied the opinion that the influence of Emerson is still 
potent. 

Dr James S. Lemon, owing to the limited time remaining, gave 
merely an abstract of his paper on Zhe Jnstinctive Idea of Immortality, 
stating that the idea exists with all peoples and is the real basis of friend- 
ship. In the discussion Mr J. N. B. Hewitt stated that American Indians 
entertain this idea, and Mr Mooney said that among the Indians growth is 
regarded as normal and death as abnormal, and that the latter is brought 
about by a malevolent spirit oran enemy. The Indian draws no dis- 
tinction between animate and inanimate objects, believing all to possess 
life. 

Meeting of April 25, 1905 


At the 376th meeting President Lamb was in the chair and 29 mem- 
bers and guests were present. 

Dr ALEs HRDLICKA gave an account of his Recent Expedition to the 
Southwest. The tribes visited on this expedition were the Apache of 
San Carlos reservation, the Pima, and the Mescaleros. The object 
of the expedition, which was financed by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, was to supplement the speaker’s anthropological studies made 
on five previous trips for the Hyde Expedition under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History. The Apache possess but few 
remnants of their native organization; they still recognize numerous 
bands, and a few of these have still a recognized chief; but tribal coher- 
ence is lost. Of all the Indians in the Southwest, the various Apache 
branches, including the Mescaleros, are among the most common-sense 
people, and all are rapidly advancing in civilization. Dr Hrdlicka de- 
scribed also the archeologic remains in San Carlos valley, an account of 
which will appear in the next number of the Anthropologist. 

The principal attention on the expedition was directed toward the 
physical and physiological study of Indian children, of whom about 1,400 
were examined. An additional inquiry was also made into the pathology 
and medicine of the people, and numerous medicinal and food plants were 
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collected. It was found that in all the tribes visited there are two 
classes of individuals who treat the sick: one consists of elder people, 
principally old women, who administer medicines, mainly vegetal, in 
much the same manner as is done by old women among the whites; the 
other class consists of medicine men, and a few medicine women, who in 
their treatment employ prayers and incantations chiefly. Most of these 
also use some form of deception and must be classed as charlatans. Among 
the Mescaleros alone it was found that ordinary medication has reached 
the stage in which several remedies are combined into a single decoction 
or application. Among all the Indians visited, scarification is in use ; 
the Pima and Maricopa use actual cautery, the Maricopa employ massage, 
the Mescaleros peculiar sweat-baths for the cure of rheumatism, etc. 
Details are reserved for future communication. 

Mr Francis La FLESCHE read a paper on Zhe Medicine Man. Mr 
La Flesche said that it is not generally credited by the white race that 
the tribes of this continent did not differ from the other peoples of the 
earth in their efforts to understand the meaning of life in all its variety of 
forms and the relation of these forms to the great mysterious power that 
animates all life. It is true, however, that the natives of this land had 
given these themes much thought and had formulated their ideas concern- 
ing them long before the European set foot upon this soil. The lack of 
intelligence as to this fact has been due in part to the absence of a written 
literature among the tribes within the area of the United States, while 
such records as did exist have suffered grave misapprehension and mis- 
treatment on the part of observers. Most of the missionaries who have 
labored among the Indians did not stop to inquire if the people had any 
idea of a power that made and controlled all things. They seem to have 
taken for granted that savages were not capable, by their own effort, of 
conceiving the thought of such a power. It was not possible therefore 
for the white people to gain, through the medium of these teachers, any 
definite knowledge of the real thoughts of the Indian concerning the 
Supreme Being. The Indian has not fared much better at the hands of 
those who have undertaken to study him as an object of ethnological 
interest. The myths, the rituals, and the legends of the race have 
frequently been recorded in such manner as to obscure their true mean- 
ing and to make them to appear childish or as foolish. This in large 
measure has been due to linguistic difficulties. 

The Indians who lived within the borders of this country knew no 
written literature: the record of their religious conceptions was kept by 
means of rites, ceremonies, and symbols. Among many of the tras, 
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for example, the Omaha), these symbols were embodied in the organiza- 
tion of the tribe itself and in the ceremonies connected with the avocations 
of the people. The burden of memorizing and transmitting with accu- 
racy, from one generation to another, the rites and ceremonies common to 
the tribe, was divided among men selected from each of the clans. This 
responsibility was rot placed on these men without a careful consideration 
of each man’s qualifications and fitness to be so entrusted, for the reason 
that the recognition of the Great Spirit as a ruler, and the observation of 
the prescribed manner of worshiping him, was believed to be essential to 
the continued existence of the people as an organized body, that is, as a 
tribe. 

Four requisites were demanded of the one who was to deal with the 
mysteries enshrined in the rites and ceremonies of the tribe: (1) The 
most important of these was their cognition of the sanctity of human 
life. The man who was to mediate between the people and Wa-kon-da 
must stand before his tribesmen and the Great Spirit with hands unstained 
with the blood of his fellow man. (2) He must be a man whose words 
never deviate from the path of truth, for the Great Spirit manifests the 
value placed upon truth, in the regular and orderly movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and in the ever-recurring day and night, summer and 
winter. (3) He must be slow to anger, for the patience of the Great 
Spirit is shown in his forbearance with man’s waywardness. (4) He 
must be deliberate and prudent of speech, lest by haste he should profane 
his trust through thoughtless utterance. These were the prophets and 
priests—the men who are termed in the Indian languages as ‘‘ men of 
mystery ’’ and by Europeans as ‘‘ medicine men.’’ The entire life of 
the medicine man, both public and private, was devoted to his calling: 
his solitary fasts were frequent and his mind was apt to be occupied in 
contemplating the supernatural ; his public duties were many and often 
onerous; his services were needed when children were dedicated to the 
Great Spirit; he must conduct the installation of chiefs; when dangers 
threatened, he must call these leaders to the council of war; and he was 
the one to confer military honors on the warrior; the appointment of 
officers to enforce order during the tribal buffalo hunt was his duty ; and 
he it was who must designate the time for the planting of the maize. 


There was another kind of medicine man, very different in character. 
He held no office of public trust, for he lacked one of the essential quali- 
fications for such responsibility, and that was truthfulness: he continually 
wandered in thought, word, and deed from the straight path of truth. 
He was shrewd, crafty, and devoid of scruple. The intelligent classes 
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within the tribe held him in contempt, while the ignorant of the com- 
munity feared him. His bold pretentions enabled him to carry on suc- 
cessfully his profession of deception upon the simple-minded. These 
tricksters were much in evidence in the tribes, and they never failed to 
impress the stranger who traveled and wrote books. 

The tribal religious rites were invariably observed either annually or 
at the beginning of a season. ‘To go through the forms at any other time 
would be a sacrilege, so the medicine man who officiated on these occa- 
sions never had the opportunity to become known to the stranger, as 
had the sorcerer, who could go through his incantations whenever and 
wherever inducement might offer. It can therefore be readily under- 
stood how this character became prominent in the literature of the white 
race, and how his clever inventions were believed to represent the 
religious beliefs of the Indians. 

Dr Robert STEIN addressed the Society on Zhe Proposed International 
Phonetic Conference, sketching the history of the movement and stating 
that the need of reform is shown by the fact that there are seven different 
dictionaries with as many keys to pronounciation. It is felt, Dr Stein 
stated, that the reform must progress slowly and that the logical first step 
is to teach phonetic spelling to children. Dr Stein believes that the pro- 
posed conference may create an alphabet that dictionaries will recognize. 


Meeting of May 9, 1905 
The annual address of the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, was given 
under the auspices of the Washington Academy of Sciences at the Cosmos 
Club on the above date. The subject was Zhe Story of the Anthropolog- 
ical Soctetv of Washington. After a patient search among the records 
Dr Lamb was able to bring together much interesting historical and sta- 
tistical data showing the creditable work the Anthropological Society has 
accomplished in the 26 years of its existence. The address will be pub- 
lished later. 
Meeting of May 23, 1905 
The 377th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, and in the absence 
of President Lamb, Vice-president W. H. Holmes took the chair. The 
Society proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing year, with the 
following result : 
President, Dr George M. Kober; Vice-presidents : (A. Somatology) 
Dr A. Hrdlicka, (B. Psychology) Dr Frank Baker, (C. Esthetology) 
Prof W. H. Holmes, (D. Technology) Dr J. Walter Fewkes, (E. Soci- 
ology) Mr James Mooney, (F. Philology) Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, (G. 
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Sophiology) Dr Lester F. Ward; General Secretary, Dr Walter Hough ; 
Secretary to the Board of Managers, Mr J. D. McGuire; Zveasurer, Mr 
George C. Maynard; Curator, Mrs Marianna P. Seaman; Councilors : 
Weston Flint, F. W. Hodge, John R. Swanton, I. M. Casanowicz, Paul 
E. Beckwith, C. Hart Merriam. 
WALTER HouGu, 
General Secretary. 
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PREFACE 


I took up the study of the two dialects of the Yukaghir lan- 
guage in 1895-97 during my participation in the Yakut Expe- 
dition, fitted out by the Russian Imperial Geographical Society, 
and continued it on the North Pacific Expedition (from 1900 to 
1902), provided for by Mr. Morris K. Jesup, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. My 
work on the Jesup North Pacific Expedition was part of a 
general systematic investigation of the tribes inhabiting the 
coast of the North Pacific Ocean. The full results of these 
studies will be published later in the Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 


1 Reprinted from the Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences and herein 
published by the American Ethnological Society. 
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All that was previously known of the Yukaghir language 
consisted of records of a few hundred words and sentences 
collected incidentally by various travelers and Russian officials, 
particularly by Baron v. Maydell (1870), and worked up by 
the late Professor A. Schiefner in three articles which appeared 
in the publications of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St. 
Petersburg.' 

Owing to the meagreness of the linguistic material, the con- 
clusions of Professor Schiefner could not be very far reaching. 
Besides, incorrect records and inexact translations of phrases 
collected by incidental explorers led to wrong conclusions. 

However, it can be inferred, even from these articles, that 
the Yukaghir language stands isolated from the Siberian lan- 
guages of the so-called Ural-Altaic group ; and for that reason 
it has attracted the attention of linguists. 

Since the time of Baron v. Maydell’s travels (1868-70), the 
Yukaghir language has been considered extinct, for the only 
reason that Baron v. Maydell collected his ‘‘Sprachproben”’ 
records among the Russianized Yukaghir, on the Anadyr 
River, from an old woman who still remembered her own lan- 
guage to a certain extent. 

But my own investigations have shown that there are still 
two independent Yukaghir dialects spoken by nearly seven 
hundred people. But the days of the Yukaghir language are 
really counted, owing to the gradual dying-out of the people 
who speak it. Even in the short interval between the two ex- 
peditions in which I participated, some Yukaghir families, on 
the middle course and on the mouth of the Omolon river, who 
conserved their language became extinct. 

The two dialects of the Yukaghir language may be called,— 
one, the Kolyma; the other, the Tundra dialect. The former 


1««Uber die Sprache der Jukagiren’’ (Budl/. Hist. Phil., XVI, 1859, pp. 241- 
253; AZ. asiat., III, pp. 595-612). ‘‘ Beitrage zur Kentniss der jukagirischen 
Sprache’? (Bud/., XVI, 1871, pp. 373-399; Zé. asiat., VI, pp. 409-446). 
«« Uber Baron v. Maydell’s jukagirische Sprachproben’’ (#u//., XVII, 1871, pp. 
86-103 ; AZ. asiat., VI, pp. 600-626). These articles served the philologist Fr. 
Miiller as a basis for an outline of the Yukaghir language in his work ‘‘Grundriss 
der Sprachwissenschaft,’’? Bd. II, Abth. I, pp. 124-133, Wien, 1882. 
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was in vogue in the region of the Kolyma River and in the val- 
leys along its tributaries ; the latter on the northern tundra, be- 
tween the lower parts of the Kolyma and Lena Rivers. At the 
present time the Kolyma dialect is confined to the region along 
the Yassachna and Korkodon Rivers; and the Tundra dialect 
to the tundra between the Large Chukchee and the Alaseya 
Rivers." 

Besides, the Chuvantzy language, which is now completely 
extinct, and which was spoken in former time to the east of the 
Kolyma River, also used to be, according to all collected data, 
a dialect of the Yukaghir language. 

The territory where the two former dialects are spoken is in- 
dicated upon the accompanying map. 

I mastered the Yukaghir language sufficiently to obtain full 
command of their grammatical forms, and not only to take ac- 
curate records of the texts, but, also to converse freely in it. 

The linguistic material on the Yukaghir dialects collected by 
me is composed of a hundred and fifty texts, a dictionary con- 
taining nine thousand words, in which many words from the 
texts have not yet been entered, and vast phraseological material 
for a complete grammatical outline of the two dialects.” 

The present article is an abridged grammatical sketch of the 
Yukaghir language. The space at my disposal does not allow 
me to introduce the peculiarities of the Tundra dialect, and the 
article is thus mainly a brief sketch of the Kolyma dialect. It 
may be noted that the phonetical and morphological peculiarities 
of the Tundra dialect are rather insignificant, but that it has ab- 


1A considerable part of the Yukaghir who used to speak this language has died 
out ; a part, at the mouth of the Omolon River, on the lower course of the Kolyma 
and on the banks of both the Large Anui and the Dry Anui Rivers has become 
Russianized ; another part, on the tundra between the Indigirka and Yana Rivers, 
has been assimilated by the Tungus ; and still another, on the tundra between the 
Yana and Lena Rivers, has adopted the Yakut language. (See linguistic map. ) 

2Up to the present time a hundred texts have been published by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, under the title, ‘* Materials for the Study of 
the Yukaghir Language and Folk-Lore, collected in the Kolyma District, Part I, 
St. Petersburg, 1900’’; and an article containing a grammatical analysis of one text, 
in the Bulletin de ? Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 1898, Sep- 
tembre, T. IX, No. 2. 
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sorbed a considerable quantity of Tungus stems, which in their 
further development have been, however, subjected to the laws 
of the Yukaghir grammar. 


PHONOLOGY 


Following is a description of the phonetic elements of the 
Yukaghir language: 

a, ¢, t, o, u, have their continental sounds (short). 

a, @, i, 0, are long vowels. 

To avoid the introduction of unnecessary marks, I do not 
annotate here the obscure vowels separately. It may be said 
only, that all short vowels are obscure when preceding a spi- 
rant or , or following a spirant. 

The series of diphthongs is as follows : 

Ql, el, Ol, ut 
Zé, U0, €0 
au, eu, ou 


Their pronunciation is as in German. 

Triphthongs are not frequent. 

y as in year. 

/ as in German. 

as in English all. 

/‘ has a spirant added. 

y as in French. 

m as in English. 

as in English. 

# is pronounced at the end of the word as xg in deing, and 
in the middle as zg in the German word £uxge. 

m:* palatized 7 (similar to my). 

palatized x (similar to 7’). 

6 and # are pronounced with aspiration, owing to which these 
consonants are intermediate between 4 and and and 
There is no v or f in the Yukaghir language. The Tundra 
dialect, however, has a sound that corresponds to the English 
zw. When placed between two vowels, 4 approaches very nearly 
the sound of zv. 
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d, ¢ as in English. 

a like dr. 

g like g in good. 

has in English. 

& as in English. 

i‘, & have a spirant added. They are placed at the end of a 
word, if the following word does not commence with a vowel. 
The same applies to /. 

#l-t before / is pronounced soft, by pressing the tip of the 
tongue to the front part of the palate. ¢and/ blend into one 
sound. 

in are blended into one nasal sound. 

g velar g. 

c like the English sh. 

é is equal to zy; but old men pronounce it so that it sounds 
more like ch in chance, while with women and children it sounds 
closer to cin the German word Ceder. This seems to be a trace 
of the difference between the pronunciation of men and women, 
just as it exists in the Chukchee language. At the end of the 
word, ¢ is pronounced by women almost like s. 

jis dy; but old men pronounce it more like 7 in the word 
joy, while women and children pronounce it like dz. If it oc- 
curs between two vowels, one of which has a long sound, 7 is 
pronounced like the French 7 in jour. 

x like ch in the German Bach. 

x‘ like ch in the German zch, at the end of the word. 

The language bears but faint traces of an original harmony of 
sounds, which is little observed at present. It may be described 
as follows: o in the stem does not tolerate ¢ or a in the suffix. 
In the former case, ¢ of the suffix is changed into 0, in the 
latter, o of the stem changes into a. For example: 


Stem Suffix 
coro'mo- (man) go (locative) at present also used coro'moge 
coro’ mo- lox‘ (Def. Nominative) at present also used coro’ mo-lek‘ 


lgo-(middle) dogo (locative accompanied at pres- _ also used mo’ /go-dége 
ent by a possessive element. ) 


S. $$ 
I2 
and 


32. 
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mo’ do to sit. 

mada’ to begin the act of sitting, sit down, instead of mo’dod, 
in which case 9 and @ combine into one long a (see § 92). 

o is a weak vowel, and g¢ and &, when preceding or following 
it, change respectively into the corresponding sounds g and z, 
as may be seen from the examples. ¢ and a are strong vowels. 

Not all consonants can begin words. The Yukaghir avoid: 

1. Clusters of two consonants at the beginning of a word. 
When pronouncing Russian words beginning with two con- 
sonants, the Yukaghir will either drop the first (for example, 
Russian word s¢aru’xa, ‘old woman,” is pronounced by the 
Yukaghir ¢erz’ke), or they will precede the word by the vowel 
(for example, the Russian word “old,” is transformed 
into 2’¢éteret). 

2. vr at the beginning of a word. 

3. The occurrence of 4, g, g, 7, and d, either at the beginning 
or the end of aword. In such cases, these letters change into 
the corresponding surds £, &, ¢, and ¢. 

The first syllable is usually accented in the Yukaghir lan- 
guage. This is an almost invariable rule with dissyllables. 
There are very few exceptions to this rule; for example, aja’ 
(“word’’), ewe’z (“mother’’), dedze’ (‘‘earth’’), and some post- 
positions, like yo/a’ (‘“after’’), (“self’’), a/a’ (“near’’). 

Trisyllables are usually accented on the second syllable ; 
but so far I have been unable to establish a rule. This would 
require a comparative study of a large number of words, which 
will be made in the elaboration of the dictionary. 

Tetrasyllables or polysyllables are mostly accented on the 
first syllable ; but many of them acquire an additional accent, 
which is usually put on the possessive element of the suffix. 
I have marked the additional accent by means of a grave 
accent 

Very few words are accented on the third syllable, as, for 
instance, pojerxo’ (“‘ day’’) ; but I heard some people pronounce 
po'jerxo. 

In adding suffixes to dissyllables, the accent passes to the 
second syllable: mz’mo (‘house’), xumo'ge (c. loc.), but also 


Vv 
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nu! monin (c. dat.). Trisyllables, when accented on the second 
syllable, usually retain the accent on the same syllable, coro! mo 
(“man’’), coro’ mogi (poss. suf.) ; but in some cases the accent 
is transferred to the first syllable, kude’de (“to kill’’), hu’ dedelle 
(‘having killed’’). 

The verbal prefixes always take the principal accent: 
-kudede (‘kill each other”), 0’ ¢-kudeéde (“ would kill’). 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


THE Noun 


§ 1. Case-Suffixes. — Relations between objects are expressed 
by means of suffixes ox/y. I distinguish between case-suffixes 
and other post-positions (see § 123) also serving to indicate re- 
lations between objects, for the reason that the case-suffixes 
have already lost their distinct sense, and, with the exception 
of the casus comitativus suffix (see § 123), they cannot consti- 
tute a basis for other word formations. 

§ 2. Case-suffixes are joined to the following classes of nouns : 

§ 3. (1) To nouns proper, that is, to such words as indicate 
only objects. 

§4. (2) To verbal nouns. As will be seen below, a con- 
siderable part of verbal, that is, predicative, forms, may be used 
as nouns (see §§ 80, 82, 112, 113), and form any element of the 
sentence. Only when used as a modifier does the verbal noun 
remain unchanged (see § 80). In all other cases the case-suf- 
fixes are joined to it just as to nouns proper. 

§ 5. (3) To personal pronouns, absolute possessive pronouns, 
and other pronouns used as substantives (see §§ 54, 55, 56, 57). 
Sometimes case-suffixes are joined to pronouns used as adjec- 
tives (see § 56). 

§6. (4) Most post-positions that are joined to nouns as case- 
suffixes and substitute prepositions (see § 124). 

§ 7. Possessive Suffixes. — The possessive suffixes found in 
the Ural-Altaic as well as in the Eskimo dialects (in which the 
same possessive suffixes are joined to noun and verbal bases) 
are in the Yukaghir language altogether absent in verbs and in 
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nouns for the purpose of indicating the first and second persons. 
Only to express ownership of a third person is a possessive 
suffix joined to nouns. 

§ 8. The following comparative table illustrates the use of 
the possessive suffixes in nouns in the Yakut (one of the Ural- 
Altaic languages) and the Yukaghir languages. 


Yakut. Yukaghir. 

25 | #3 g2 | | #2 

Min aha'- | m Met eci'e — | My father 
Bisigi’ | aha- | bi't | Mit eci'e — | Our father 
En aha’- | it Tet eci'e | — | Thy father 
Lsigt' aha- || Tit | — | Your father 
Kini’ aha- ta’ Tu'del | ett'e- | gt His father 


| 
Kinile'r | aha- la'r | Ti'tel | ett'e- | pegt | Their father and 
| | | their fathers 


§ 9. Instead of the possessive suffix -gz, another form may be 
used for the expression of the idea of the relation of ownership 
between objects. For instance : 


1. Met eci’e numo'-gt my father house his, or 
2. Met ect'e-nu'ma my father’s house. 

1. Met eci'e-d-a' te-gt my father reindeer his, or 
2. Met eci'e-d-aie my father’s reindeer. 


The second form is similar to the Saxon form of the genitive 
case in the English language (my father’s house, my father’s 
reindeer); but it is not the suffix of the genitive case that we 
meet with here. Only for the sake of euphony is d (or 7) put 
between the final vowel of the first word and that of the initial 
in the second word. 

§ 10. The possessive suffix is used after the third person of a 


personal pronoun, 


‘See 54, 55 


— 
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he house his (see $8), = his house 
they house their = their house, 


but not after a possessive pronoun in the third person, 


his house. 
their house. 


Tu'de (see § 55) nu'mo 
(see $55) nu'mo 
§ 11. In oblique cases the inflexion expressing the possessive 
element for the third person is introduced between the base and 
the case-suffix (see §12). 
§ 12. The following table of case-suffixes may be thus com- 
piled : 


Suffixes 
| With the Possessive Element 
Case. | Indefinite. Definite. 

Nominative Base hk, x, lek, lox or | gt 

RS, leks, | denim 
Dative | in — 
Locative | ge Or go — dege or dogo 
Vialis | gen or gon — degen or dogon 
Ablative | or deget* or dogot' 

k, x, lek, lox or | gt or gele, golo, degele 


Accusative | de, lo 
| 
| 


dele or dolo 
degete or dogoto 


Instrumental | / or fo 
Comitative | 
Comparative I | ge¢e, goto 
Comparative II tite 
Temporal me 


§ 13. The definite suffixes of the nominative and accusative, 
though performing the function of the definite article of European 
languages, do not exactly correspond to them in sense. They 
are used as a reply to the questions Who or what ? Whom or 
what ? if the question relates to the object, and not to the action. 
The abbreviated form % and x is used when the noun has a 
modifier ; for instance : 

Who came ? 


The or a man came. 
The or a good man came. 


Ki'ntek® kelul‘? 
Coro’ mo-lok* ke' lul 
Omo'ée coro'mo-x* ke’ 


= 
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§ 14. It seems to me that the inflection /e or /ois nothing but 
the case of the verb to be (/e). 


Coro'mo-lok* ke' lul* The or a man is (who) came. 


See §§ 82, 83 with regard to the form he/ul'. 

§ 15. Suffix zx of the dative indicates : 

1. A movement in some direction, and is used in reply to 
the question Whither ? or To whom ? 


Nu'mo-iin xonk‘ To the house or home go. 
Tu! del unu'-iiin ko! bec He to the river went. 
Met‘ ke'nme-iiin xo' nje I to a friend went. 
2. An aim, and is used after the question What for ? 
Met o'je-ntin kobe'iteye I for water shall go. 
3. Limit. 
Tu! del gemunin* o'moé mo! dot He until his old age well lived. 


§ 16. Suffix ge or go of the locative is used after the ques- 
tions Where ? At whose house ? On whom? On what ? 


Met‘ numo'-ge modo'ye I at home sit. 
Met ett'e [va'n-ge mo' doi My father at Ivan’s lives. 


In some cases the locative answers also the question Whither ? 
and expresses motion zz¢o an object, while the dative mostly in- 
dicates motion foward an object. 


Met‘ nu'monin kie' ce I to the house came. 
Met numo'-ge co'uye I into the house went. 


§ 17. The vialis gex* or gon has apparently been formed from 
the locative ge. This case indicates motion on the surface, 


1/i/cemutiin = li/gel (old age) +-de (possessive element) + #7 (suf. of the 
dative case). Often /-de changes into mz. 

2In the grammatical analysis of the text in my article in the Budletin de [ Acad- 
émte Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg (1898, Septembre, T. IX, No. 2, p. 
173), I considered this case suffix as an instrumental case ; but my further study of the 
language in the Jesup Expedition has convinced me that I was wrong in my former 
definition of this case. To avoid misunderstanding, I consider it necessary to point 
it out here. 
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across, or through an object, and also ways and means of getting 
something. 


1. Met d'7t-gen kie' ce I on water came (on a boat or 
raft). 
2. Lu'del* ti'bi-d-ani'l-gen yu'odei through the smoke opening 
(chimney) was looking. 
3. Zu'del’ nu'mejigele yu'o-gen He his axe under belt put. 
moru'cem. 
4. Met‘ te'tul O'nmun-co' bil-gen 1 you over the Kolyma tundra 


ha'udet* shall drive. 
5. Met‘ cu'go-dégen kobeliteye I along his road shall go. 
6. Met ir'kin e'ime-gen 
min'me I one reindeer in exchange took. 


§ 18. Suffix get or got of the ablative indicates motion from 
or out of an object, and has apparently been derived from the 
locative by the addition of 7. 


Tu! del numo' get koe He out of the house went. 
Met ett'e-get kie' ce I from the father came. 


The ablative is also used for the purpose of expressing the 
degrees of comparison of adjectives (see § 41). 

§ 19. The definite form of the accusative is the same as the 
definite nominative (see §§ 13, 14). This form remains un- 
changed after all the three persons. If used as a direct object, 
it is put between the subject and the transitive verb, in which 
case the latter is conjugated in the definite conjugation (see § 82). 
1. Met ect'e coro'molok yu' omle My father a man saw. 

2. Met eci'e omo'ce coro'mox yu'omle My father a good man saw. 


§ 20. The indefinite form of the accusative, serving as a direct 
object when the subject is in the first or second person, is equal 
to the indefinite nominative ; that is, the base of the noun. It 
is only when the subject is in the third person that a special e, 
le, or Zo is joined to the direct object following it. 


Met‘ coro'mo yu'o I a man saw. 

Tet yu' omiks Thou a reindeer sawest. 
Tu' del‘ coro'mo-lo yu'om He a man saw. 

Met eci'e a'e-le yul om My father a reindeer saw. 
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§ 21. It is to be observed that the third person, as a rule, 
plays a peculiar part in this language. To point out one of 
these peculiarities: the transitive verb fo give is expressed by 
one word (e?, ‘‘ to give’’) when the indirect object is in the first 
or second person, and by an entirely different word (¢a’di, “to 
give’’) if the object is in the third person ; for instance : 


1. Met‘ te'tin e'ye kei I thee a bow gave. 

2. TLet* me'tin eye ke'imik‘ Thou me a bow gavest. 

3. Lit'e me'tin e'yele ke'im Father me a bow gave. 

4. Tu'del‘ te'tin e'yele keim He you a bow gave. 

and 

1. Met‘ tu'din e'ye ta'di I him a bow gave. 

2. Tet tu'din e'ye tadt'mik‘ Thou him a bow gavest. 

3. Tudel tu'din e'yele ta'dim He him a bow gave. 

4. Mit ani'je met ect' enin e'yele Our chief to my father a bow 
ta'dim gave. 


§ 22. In the same manner, it is only to express ownership of 
a third person that the object has a possessive element, which 
is expressed by gz in the nominative ; gz, ge, or dege in the ac- 
cusative ; and de in all other oblique cases. The possessive 
element is placed between the base and the case-suffix (see 


§ 12). 


nu'mo-nin ‘To the house ; nu'mo-denin To his house. 
numo'-ge In the house; nu'mo-dege In his house. 


§ 23. It is very likely that de is an abbreviation of the posses- 
sive pronoun /u’'de (see § 55) “his.” 

§ 24. The element de indicates that an object in the oblique 
case belongs either to the subject if it is in the third person, to 
the direct object if it is in the third person, or to some third 
person ; for instance: 


1. Met eci’e nu'mo-dé-get u' koe My father of his house came 
out. 

2. Let‘ mit ani'ze nu'mo-dége Thou our chief in his house me 

me'tul’ nugte’ mtk* wilt find, z. e., thou wilt find 


me in our chief’s house. 


| 
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3. Tu'del* me'thele ni'em, mets He called me, I into his house 
nu'modege co'uye went. 


§ 25. The inflection ge of the accusative is used in a word 
constituting a direct object of the subject in the third person, if 
the direct object belongs to the first or second person, or to the 
subject proper. 

Examples without the element ge - 


1. Met‘ tet‘ mo'go min: I thy cap took. 
2. Tet‘ mo'go Thou my cap tookest. 
3. Tu'del mo'go-lo mi'jum He a cap took. 


Examples with the element ge - 


1. Zu'del* met‘ mo'go-gele mi'jum He took my cap. 
2. Eét'e tet’ mo'go-gele mt'jum Father took thy cap. 
3. Lct'e tu'de mo'go-gele mi'jum Father his cap took. 


§ 26. The inflection dege, or dew in its abbreviated form, is 
introduced to indicate that the direct object belongs not to the 
subject, but to some third person. 

Met ett'e yo'ndodége, met My father when he slept (in his 
mo'godegele (or mo'godeule) mi'jum sleep) my elder brother his 
(i. e., father’s) cap took. 


§ 27. The suffix of the instrumental case, /e, signifies an 
instrument or a means. Though the indefinite accusative has 
the same suffix, /e, the two seem to be of a different origin. 
The instrumental suffix /¢ is used indifferently, no matter what 
person the subject may be. 

1. Met‘ li'pe-le xa'rte I with a spade dig. 
2. Tet a'te-le' kie' ek‘ Thou camest on reindeer. 


§ 28. The suffix of the comitative case x‘e, is used in place 
of the preposition zzth. 


Met ect'e-n-e kie' ce I with father came. 
Tu' del ect'e-den-e mo! dot He with his father lives. 


14 ¢/e-le is, properly speaking, in the singular number ; but in such cases the 
singular is frequently used instead of the plural. 
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§ 29. The suffix of the comparative I case gete, signifies 
“as compared with ”’ ; for instance : 


Met eci'e-gete tu'del* o' mot With my father compared he is 
big (2. e., bigger). 


§ 30. The suffix of the comparative II case, #’¢e, means 
like ; for example : 


Tu' del met ect'e-ti'te e'rée coro'mox‘ like my father is a poor 
man. 


§ 31. Temporalis ze or wo changes a noun into an adverb 
of time : 


Pojerxo' day ; pojerxo'-mo in the daytime. 
Ogo'ye to-morrow ; o' goyel-me in the morning. 
Yu'ole evening ; yu! ole-me in the evening. 


§ 32. CoMmPLETE TABLE OF DECLENSION OF A Noun 


Case. Definite Suffixes. Ww 
Nominative Eme't-mother Emeik‘; Eme'igt 
Dative | — Eme'idenin 
Locative Eme'ige — Eme'idege 
Vialis Eme'igen — Eme'idegen 
Ablative Eme'iget' — LEme'ideget* 
Accusative Eme' tle Emeth‘; Emeilek’ Eme'igt ; Eme'i- 


gele; Eme'ideule 
(= L£me'idegele) 


Instrumental Eme'ile — Eme'idele 
Comitative Eime'in-e LEme'tden-e 
Comparative I E-me'igete Eme'idegete 
Comparative II Ame’t-tt'te — 
Temporalis — — 


§ 33. Plural Number.— The plural is formed by the addition 
of pe or pul’. It is very difficult to define by a general rule 
when one of these forms should be used. Most nouns receive 
the addition, now of one, now of the other, of these two forms. 
For instance, coro!mo (man) may be coro’ mo-pe and coro! mo-pul 
in the plural. Generally fe is preferred after a consonant and 
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a long vowel, — folu't-pe (old men),—and ful‘ after a short 
vowel, — e’ me-pul‘ (younger brothers or sisters, or both). 

§ 34. The plain suffix fe, or the double one pepu/, is joined 
to the following words in plural : 


Singular. Plural. 
koi boy, fellow, voung man and k' oipepul 
pat young woman pa'ipe and pa'ipepul’ 
ke'nme friend kenne'pe' and kenne' pepul' 
child uo'rpe* and uo'rpepul 


K'oipe and pa'ipe are used as if they were in the singular. 
They say, for instance, z’rkin pai and rkin pa'ipe, one young 
woman. 

§ 35. It is quite likely that fe is a suffix of the now extinct 
dual number. For example, ¢¢:’e-fe (fathers) means either 
father and mother together (z. ¢., parents) or the father and his 
elder brother ;* while e¢z’e-pu/‘ means many fathers. I have 
not found any more traces to confirm my supposition. With 
regard to the above-mentioned double suffixes for the expres- 
sion of plurality, I have noticed that, when these words are 
preceded by a numeral which does not exceed 5, one suffix is 
joined to them, and, if it exceeds 5, a double suffix is added ; for 
instance : 

yan pa't-pe three young women, and 
ma'lgiyan pa’i-pepul® six young women. 


§ 36. The element expressing plurality is placed in the nomi- 
native and all oblique cases, between the base and the other 
suffixes. A’ce-pul-iin, to the reindeer (plural), and dce-pul-de- 
win, to his reindeer (plural). We have thus the following 
order: Base + element of plurality + possessive element + 
case-suffix. 

§ 37. Very often the element fe, when preceding another 
suffix, drops the ¢; for instance, @ée-p-fi (his reindeer), instead 
of a'ce-pe-gi, g changing into & when preceded by ¢. 


1m followed by / changes into z. 
2y is put between the diphthong and / for euphony. 
3 The elder brother of the father is called Comd/Z7e, that is, the big father. 
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§ 38. The Yukaghir language has no grammatical distinc- 
tion of gender. With reference to people, if there are no 
special names to indicate sex —as, for instance, e¢z’e (father) 
and eme't (mother), (old man, husband), ¢eri’ke (old 
woman, wife)— the words oi, koyo'je, or a’dil‘ (fellow, man), 
or pai, payo'je, or ma'rxil’ (woman, girl) are prefixed for that 
purpose. 


Koyo! je-d-e' mje younger brother (emje = younger 
Pay’ ofe-a-e' mje younger sister brother, or sister) 
A'duo (instead of A’dil-u'o) son 


Ma'rxi-d-uo daughter (Wome 
To indicate the sex of animals, nouns are preceded by 
o'ncenoje' for the male, and so'tzoje*” for the female. 


O'néenoje-caxa'le male fox; mo'itoje-caxa'le female fox 


The male of the wild reindeer is called simply o/ née, or o/ncie, 
and that of the elk, pze’7e. The female of the wild reindeer is. 
2’vogoje, and that of the elk, @oye. 

§ 39. The suffix for the augmentative form of nouns is ¢e’ge, 
and for the diminutive, Nu'mo-tége (large house), mo- 
die (small house). 


THE ADJECTIVE 


§ 40. The adjective has no special form. Instead of it, par- 
ticiples and other verbal forms (see §§ 80, 84) are used. All 
forms taking the place of adjectives are used as modifiers, put 
before the modified word, and do not undergo any changes. 


Omo'ée coro'’mox good man. 
ét'tneye-a- ige'yé* long thong. 


§ 41. Degrees of comparison. 

1. The comparative degree is formed by means of the abla- 
tive of one of the nouns compared and a verbal form in the 
third person ; for instance : 


1 Generator or provider. 
2 Keeper. 
3d is inserted for euphony. 
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Met ett'e-get‘ tu'del* hi'get, my father from he is old; that 
is, he is older than my father. 


2. The superlative is formed by means of the ablative of one 
of the nouns compared preceded by the pronoun ¢2/ mut‘ (all). 


Cu' mut odu' peget* tu'del Li'gei, all the Yukaghir from he is 
old ; that is the oldest. 


NUMERALS 
§ 42. The following are the principal cardinal numbers : 


Independent. Used as Modifiers. 
1. Lrki'et L'rkin coro'mox (one man). 
2. A'taxlot A'taxun men. 
3. Ya'lot Yan 
4. Ya'loxloi (three and 

one) Ye' lokun 
5. l'n-gan‘bot I'n- gan: boje ie 
6. Ma'igiyaloi* (two times 

three) Ma' lgiyan “six 
7. Purki'ot (one above, one . 

more ) Purki'yin seven 
8. Ma'lgiyéloxloi*? (two 

times, four) Ma lgtyelokun “ 
9. Kunt'rkilejeot (ten, one 

missing ) Kunt'rkilejegje nine 
10. Ku'nel Kuni'yin ten 


§ 43. Judging from the above list of numerals, one might 
draw the conclusion that the Yukaghir system of numeration 
is not quinary, as it is with the Chukchee, Eskimo, and most of 
the Indians, but tertiary. But it should be pointed out, on the 
other hand, that zz-’gan-bot (five), as it seems to me, contains 
the word -xa’u'bo (palm, wrist, z. ¢., five fingers) since x pre- 
ceded by xz: changes into its corresponding consonant g; zz 


\Instead of odu/lpeget*, from odul‘, Yukaghir. 

2 Ma‘lgi or Malgil‘ means joint. V-e/ma/gi/‘ (all the joints together) means a 
year. Ma’lgiyaloi, malgiyeloxloi, mean joint-three, joint-four, 7. e., each one con- 
tains three or four. ; 
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equals x2 or ze (together). And if this be so, the Yukaghir 
system of numeration has two bases. Unfortunately, I have 
been unable so far to discover the meaning of the word 
ku'nel‘ (10). 

§ 44. All the rest of the tens are composed by multiplying 
10 (£u’ nel‘) by the number of tens which precede the ten. Thus, 
twenty = a’ taxun-ku'nel* (two tens), sixty = ma’lgiyan-ku' nel 
(six tens), etc. 

Units are put after the tens with the addition of the post- 
position dudi’ (on top, over and above); for instance : 


11. Kuni'rkibudt’ = ku'nel-irkin-budi (ten, one over). 
34. Ya'nkunelyélokunbudi (three tens, four over). 
76. Purki'yinku'nelmalgiya'nbud?’ (seven tens and six on top). 


§ 45. The independent cardinals are verbal forms in the third 
person, positive form, singular, present-preterite tense, indefinite 
conjugation of intransitive verbs (see § 75). They may be in- 
flected like verbs, but not like nouns. For instance, to the 
question, ‘‘ How many ?”’ you reply, Ya/oz (“‘three’’) ; but to 
the question, ‘‘ How many men?” the answer is, “ Yan coro!- 
mox‘’’ (‘three men”’). 

The plural’ number, present-preterite tense, will be : 


Mit ya' loyeili we three are, or we three have been. 
tit ya’ loyemet you three are, or you three have been. 
tt' tel ya' loni they three are 

(three of them), or they three have been. 


The future tense, plural : 


Mit ya'loteih we three shall be. 
tit ya' loteyemet‘ you three will be. 
te'tel ya' lonittet they three will be. 


§ 46. Cardinal modifiers used as adjectives remain unchanged, 
only the words modified by them undergo case-inflections. 

§ 47. There are no Yukaghir words for numbers above a hun- 
dred. They used to say ku’nel‘-ku' nel‘ (ten tens) for hundred : 


1It is plain that there can be no singular. 
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but now they say 7¢¢o’x (the Russian sto). The Russian word 
for thousand (¢/syaéa) has also been adopted by them ; but they 
pronounce it 


§ 48. ORDINAL NUMBERS 
Independent. As Modifiers or Attributive. 
a’ iinume’ a’ finume-le coro’mox‘ (man) 
a’ taxlecki a'taxlecte ee 
ya lmeckt lmecte 
laxlecki laxlecte 
ma’ lgiyalmeckt ma’ leiyalmecte 
purki'yecki purki'yecte 
ma’! letyalexlecki ma’ lgtyalexlecte 
hunt’ rkilejeockt hunt’ rkilejeocte 
Rune leckt kune' lecte 
kunt'rkibudicki kunt' rkibudicte 
a’ taxun-kunélecki a’ taxunkuneélecte 
22d ku'nel-ataxulbudiekt nelataxulbudicte 
etc. etc. 


§ 49. Ordinal numbers are derived from the cardinals partly 
by means of verbal suffixes. Cis the suffix which changes a 
transitive verb into a causative (see § 97); £z (instead of gz, since 
g preceded by ¢ changes into &) is the possessive suffix of the 
nominative case (see §g); and ¢e (in place of de, d changing 
into ¢ after c) is the suffix of the conditional mode (see § 87). 

§ 50. Distributive numerals : 


a'taxlonut‘ by two gan‘ bonut* by five, etc. 


Nu is the suffix of the iterative form of the verb (see § 103,) 
tis the suffix of the verbal adverb (see § 115). 
§ 51. Iterative numerals : 


Lrki' ze once ataxlt' ze twice al’ ze thrice, etc. 
J 


§ 52. Fractions. One-half = Zzmunde. The rest are com- 


1 afinume means ‘at first, in the beginning ’’ ; a#nume/e, ‘initial, first.’’ This 
is the only ordinal number that is not formed from a cardinal. 
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posed of the attributive ordinals with the addition of the pos- 
sessive suffix ¢7,; for instance: 


Yalmectegt = 
§ 53. Collective numerals: 


atax/lot‘ two together ya/of‘ three together ya/ox/of‘ four together, etc. 


PRONOUNS 

§ 54. Personal pronouns: met‘, 1; ze‘, thou; Zz’del‘, he ; mt‘, 
we; tit’, you; ti'tel‘, they. The gender is not indicated in the 
third person. The compound personal pronouns are formed by 
annexing the post-position ¢2’e (self) to the personal pronouns : 
Met-ejt'e (myself), tet-e7t'e tud-e7t'e, etc. 

§ 55. Possessive modifying pronouns for the first and second 
persons are the same as the personal, for instance, A/et ect’e (my 
father); while the third is ¢«’de in the singular and #’7e in the 
plural. The possessive modifying pronouns do not change. 
The following are the absolute possessive pronouns : 


me'tle mine te’He thine Tu' dele his, hers 
mi'tle ours yours ti'te/e theirs 


Absolute possessive pronouns assume case-suffixes. 

§ 56. Demonstrative pronouns: 77%, this; and /a#, that. 
These two pronouns are used only as modifiers before nouns, 
and remain unchanged in most cases. After verbal nouns end- 
ing in / (see § 84) ¢af is joined as a post-position, and the case- 
suffixes are joined to it, while the verbal noun remains un- 
changed. For instance, y'ol-/av, that one who saw ; gel-tait,, 
that old one. Zag rather corresponds here to the relative pro- 
nouns which, who. 

Tu' bon (this) and Za’dun (that) are mostly independent pro- 
nouns, like the German derjenige, and assume case-affixes. But 
in some cases they are used as modifiers, and are declined nev- 
ertheless (see the text). 

§ 57. Interrogative pronouns : 


kin who, Ze’me what, xa’mun how many (much) and 2u’mun which. 
Kin and /e'me are declined. 
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§ 58. Indefinite pronouns : 


yen, ye'nlek‘, ye'nbon another Cu'mu, cu'muté all 
some, certain o'nmun every 


Of these pronouns, ye’ xbon and 7’//e (if not used as modifiers) 
are declined. 

o'nmun is used as a post-position; coro’mo-onmun, man 
every. 

§ 59. There are no relative pronouns. Verbal nouns ending 
in don (see § 112) are used instead of them (see also § 56). 

§ 60. The table on following page illustrates the declension of 
personal and other pronouns. 

§ 61. With the exception of a few phonetic peculiarities, the 
case-suffixes of pronouns are the same as those of nouns. 

Me' tin is used instead of me’ tain, since 7 cannot follow 7. 

Me' ine, in place of me’ tne, since ¢ and x blend into one nasal 
sound, in. 

Tubo' dek’, instead of 7ubo'nlek’, etc. 

Special attention should be called to the accusative indefinite 
of the personal pronouns, first and second persons, singular as 
well as plural number. The accusative indefinite of these pro- 
nouns has a special suffix for the direct object following a sub- 
ject in the first and second person. In nouns, this form is identi- 
cal with the nominative indefinite (see § 20). For example : 


Met‘ te'tul’ kude' det‘ I thee shall kill. 

Tet‘ me'tul’ ka'udetmiks ? thou me wilt conduct ? 
but 

Tu! del me'tkele ka'udem he me conducted. 


§ 62. The possessive absolute pronouns, Me' tle, etc., assume 
the suffix of plurality, fz/‘, which in oblique cases is put between 
the case-suffix and the base : 


Mi'ilepul* ours tle-pul-itin to ours. 


$63. Tu'bon, Ta'bun, Tan, kin, Je'me, ye'nbon, n'ilgt, 
xo! dimet’, assume the suffix fe or pul‘ for the plural : 
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Tabu'n-pe ke' lit Those came. 
Ki'n-pe-get’ kelmet! ? From whom (you) came? 
Ke'lul-taii-pe ti leit Arrived those here are, or those 


that arrived are here. 


Tan is one of the forms that are used as substitutes for relative 
pronouns (see § 56). 
THE VERB 


§ 64. While almost all the noun-bases are derivatives of ver- 
bal forms, the bases of verbs are in most cases disyllabic or 
monosyllabic roots, frequently consisting of one vowel. For 
instance, @ expresses the conception of “doing”; #, that of 
being born; 0, to draw, to get from the bottom. But nouns 
can, in their turn, become verbs again by means of the suffixes 
te (for transitive verbs) and de (for intransitive verbs), For ex- 
ample: (from 0, to drawn, and d’7e, to drink), water ; te, 
to supply some one with water ; z'mo, a house; xumo!-de, to 
be with a house. 

§ 65. While the nominative indefinite always constitutes the 
base of a noun, that of verbs does not always coincide with one 
andthe same form. The first person, singular, present-preterite, 
indefinite conjugation, is the base of transitive verbs, while that 
of the intransitive coincides with the third person, singular, of the 
negative form, present-preterite, indefinite conjugation (see § 75, 
table of conjugations). 

§ 66. Verbs have only two tenses, the present-preterite or 
perfect and the future or imperfect. The action may be either 
completed or yet to be completed. The performance of an 
action consists of a continual succession of moments, every one 
of which appears in a given moment with reference to the act- 
ing person, either as past or future.’ 


Met‘ kude' de I have killed, and I kill. 
kude' det‘ I shall kill. 


1 The present-preterite is also to be found in the Gilyak language (L. J. Stern- 
berg, Material for the Study of the Gilyak Language and Folk-Lore [Bull. of the 
Imp. Academy of Sciences, Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 422, November 1900, St. Peters- 


burg]). 
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MopE 


§ 67. The following modes may be enumerated : imperative 
indicative, optative, conjunctive, conditional, supine, perfective, 
potential, evidential, inchoative. 

§ 68. The Yukaghir language has no infinitive mode. It is 
replaced by the supine. But when naming an action for illus- 
tration, I translate the English infinitive by giving the base of 
the Yukaghir verb (see § 65). 

§ 69. Before proceeding to explain the formation of voices 
and other derivative forms, which are so numerous in the Yuka- 
ghir language, and which are called “aspects” in the Slav 
languages, or as the well-known Russian philologist, Nekrassoff, 
calls them ‘‘ degrees of action,” I shall point out how the ver- 
bal bases are being inflected according to modes, since all verb 
bases, no matter of what voice or degree of action, are inflected 
in the same manner with reference to mode. 

§ 70. Every verb has two forms of conjugation, the definite 
and the indefinite. 

§ 71. The indefinite has three forms in the indicative mode, a 
positive, a negative, and an interrogative. 

§ 72. The imperative mode has two forms, a positive and a 
negative. 

§ 73. The forms of the imperative mode are the same for 
transitive and for intransitive verbs. 

§ 74. The indicative mode has different forms for transitive 
and for intransitive verbs. 

§ 75. The following tables illustrate the indefinite conjunction 
of transitive and intransitive verbs. 
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§ 76. The following remarks should be added to the above 
tables. 

§ 77. The Yukaghir language has the transitive verb /7 (to 
have), which is absent in the Ural-Altaic languages. 

§ 78. Intransitive verbs whose base ends with a short vowel 
assume the suffixes je, ek‘, etc., in the present-preterite, and 
ce, éck‘, etc., in the future tense; with a long vowel or a 
diphthong they assume the suffixes ¢e, éeh‘, etc., in the present- 
preterite, and Zeye, ¢eyek‘, etc., in the future ; while those ending 
in a consonant have the suffixes 7¢, jek‘, etc., or ce, Eck‘, etc., for 
the former, and ¢eye, feyek‘, etc., for the latter tense. 

§ 79. The negative conjugation of transitive verbs corre- 
sponds to the positive conjugation (with the exception of the 
negative prefix ¢/) of intransitive verbs. 

§ 80. All forms of the indefinite conjugation are actual pred- 
icate forms. It is only the first person, singular number, present 
preterite, of intransitive verbs that may be used as a modifier 
when put before a noun. It thus takes the place of adjective 
forms, which are absent in the Yukaghir language (see § 40). 
For instance : 


1. Met‘ le'ye I am, or I live. 
2. Le'ye coro'mox* Living, existing man. 
1. Met ebi' beye I am black. 
2. Ebi'beye xar A black skin. 


§ 81. The interrogative form is used only when it does not 
refer to the verb itself. For instance : 


Mit e'ye a’ tei ? Will we make a bow? 
tei is the positive form, but in the expressions, 


Mit' xani'n e'ye atu'ok* ? When will we make a bow? 
xa'mlol atu'ok‘ ? How many bows will we make! 


the verb is used in the interrogative form. 
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§ 82. DEFINITE CONJUGATION 


Transitive. Intransitive. 
Present-Preterite. Present-Preterite. 

= ( 1. kude'de-me = | 1. 
= 
| 3. -meleorkude'de-mle (3. 
= sé ‘ 
fy 

Future. Future. 

| 1. kude'de-tme ( 1. lodo-tel 
3 < 2. -temet® 
Ay A 


§ 83. In the definite conjugation, the predicate is used when 
the subject is in the definite nominative case, or the direct object 
in the definite accusative. For instance: 


1. Met‘ lodo'-yve and 2. Me'teh‘ lo'dol I played. 
1. Met‘ lodo'-teye and 2. Me'tek‘ lodo'tel‘ I shall play. 


or 


1. kude'demiks and 2. Te'tek* kude'de-me Thou hast killed. 
1. kude'detmik* and 2. Te'tek‘ kude'det-me Thou wilt kill. 
3. Met vie kude'de and 4. Met kude'- 

deme I killed a reindeer. 


The examples (1) may be used to answer the question, Who 
did, or will do, a certain thing ? while (2) are used in reply to 
the question, Who did or will do a certain thing? (3) answers 
the question, What I dd? and (4) answers the question, What 
I killed ? 

§ 84. When the form of the first person, singular number, 
present-preterite, definite conjugation, precedes a noun, it as- 
sumes the meaning of a participle. 
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kude' deme coro’mox‘ The man that has been killing. 
lodol adit’ lek‘ The youth that has been playing. 


§ 85. The optative mode expresses, by means of the suffixes 
u’ol or mi’ebi, a desire to do a certain thing. Both transitive 
and intransitive verbs may have this mode. It is conjugated in 
all forms and in both tenses. The suffixes w’ol‘ and mz’ ebi are 
put either between the base and the other verbal suffixes, or be- 
tween the latter and the first person, present-preterite, of the 
definite conjugation (see § 82). 


@l-u'ol* (trans. v.) to desire to do (the base is @). 
mo'd-uol* (intrans. v. ) to desire to sit (the base is mo’do 
but o is dropped). 
met aluol I desire to do. 
met‘ mo' duol je I wish to sit. 
met el-a@' luol je I don’t wish to sit. 
met al'uoltt' I shall wish to do. i 
met‘ mo' duolteye I shall wish to sit. 


u' ol expresses only the desire, but not the possibility of doing ; 
while 72’cbi expresses both ideas. For instance: 


1. met’ lenid-uol-je I desire to eat, I am hungry. 
2. met‘ lende-miebi-ze I wish to eat (having food). 


§ 86. The conjunctive mood is expressed by means of the 
prefix of: 


Met a'nil at of' leu I (once) more fish would eat. 
Tet éa'tanin ot'-xo' njek thou to the elder brother shouldst 
go. 


§ 87. The conditional mood has several forms. The follow- 
ing are all the forms of the verb @ (to do): 


I 2 3 4 5 6 
met -@'-de a'-lelde a'-lelnide @l-gene or a'-lelgene 
tet = @ -gene 
tudel - ee a@’-deune or @'-leldeune 
wie @’-lukene or a'-lelukene 
titel - @hideune or a’-leliideune 
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Forms 1-4 are used when the principal and subordinate 
clauses have one and the same person as subject, while 5, 6, 
are used when different person are subjects of the two clauses. 
Besides, forms 3, 4, and 6 require that the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause shall also be in the conjunctive mood. For 
instance : 


1. Met d'-de keit* I, if make, shall give. 

2. Met a'-nide kett* 

3. Met a'-lelde met o' thet I, if made, would give. 

4. Met a'-lelnide met o' thet ee 

5. Met a'lgene, tet mink‘ I, if make, thou take. 

6. Mit a -lelukene, o'mni ot'- we, if made, people would take. 


Forms 5 and 6 are also used with the suffix ¢e/‘ of the future 
tense. For instance : 


Metul el-tle'-tel-géene, el-ko'ude-tel-géene, met uo'rpe 
me not if wilt scold not if wilt beat my children 
met‘-ti'te yo'uletilelgene, __te'tin ke'lteye.’’ ' 
me like if wilt love to thee will go. 


‘‘If thou wilt not scold me, wilt not beat me, my children, like 
me, wilt love, to thee I will go.”’ 


It should be noted in this example that the verbs 2’/e “ scold” 
and ko!ude “beat” are in form 5, and yo'uletle “love,” in form 
6, but without the element of the future tense. The verb elteye 
(base, #e/*) (I will go) is in the future tense, indicative mode, and 
not in the conjunctive o’¢-kelteye, thus corresponding to the first 
two forms. 

§ 88. The supine is formed by means of the suffix azz. 


Met lo'do-din kiece I (in order to) play have come. 


This suffix is apparently the dative of nouns. Very often 
denin, the suffix of the dative case, together with the possessive 
element, are abbreviated into dz. For instance, eme’t-defin (to 
his mother) may be shortened into eme't-din. On the other 


1Jochelson, Yukaghir Materials, etc., text No. 69, pp. 170, 171, lines 46, 47. 
Thus a widow replied to a man that was courting her. 
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hand, the dative of verbal nouns is used instead of the above 
form of supine. Instead of saying as in the above example, the 
following expression might be used, Met /o'dol-nin kie'ée. In 
this way, the form which corresponds to the Latin supine is 
rather a substantive than a verbal form. 

§ 89. Perfective I called the mode which expresses an ab- 
solute certainty that the action will take place. It is formed 
by means of the suffix #2072’, which is put between the verbal 
suffix and the base. 


Transitive. Intransitive. 
. Met a'-moji 3. Met kobe't-moji-ye 
Titel a'-moji-tiam 4. Titel kobe't-moji-iit 
. I am able to do, or shall do, without fail. 
. They are able to do, or will do, without fail. 
. I can go away, I shall certainly go away. 
. They can go away, they will certainly go away. 
§ 90. The potential mood is formed by means of the prefix 
mo'li, and expresses hope or fear that a certain action will take 
place. For instance: 


Met‘ mo'li-to'u I may cut off, and lest I cut off. 
Met‘ mo' li-el-coliye I nearly cut off. 


§ g1. The evidential mood is formed by means of the suffix 
Jel‘, which is a verbal noun (see § 83) from the verb Ze (to be, 
exist, live). The evidential mode is used when something is 
told, not from the experience of the narrator, but (1) from hear- 
say, (2) as a supposition, (3) as a conclusion drawn from certain 
traces that the action had taken place, (4) as a dream, and (5) 
as reminiscences of events which had occurred in the early 
childhood of the narrator, and of which he had learned subse- 


Transitive. Intransitive. 
Met -a'-lel* i’ -lel-7e 
Let -a'-lel-mik‘ it’ -lel-jek‘ 
Tudel-@ -lel-um" it’ -lel-t 


1 The third person, indicative mode is @-7z, but in this case # is introduced after 
the consonant /. 
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quently. Transitive, as well as intransitive, verbs have this 
mode. Let us take the verbs @ (do) and # (be born). 


Mit -a'-lel-t -lel-zeilt 

Tit -d'-lel-met* 

Ti' tel -a'-lel-nam i’ -lel-nit 

Met ett'e tin nu'mole am My father this house made (the 
narrator saw). 

Met eéi'e tit nu'mole a’ lelum My father this house made (it is 
apparent). 

Met ecti'e un nu'mole a'lelum, My father this house made, they 

mo' nit say. 

Met yendo!je, met eci'e titi numole dreamed that my father this 

a'lelum house built. 

Tolo'u medi'n pogi'-lel-t A wild reindeer just now ran by 
(would be said, should fresh 
traces of reindeer-hoofs be ex- 
amined on the ground). 


was born” would be translated, met /elje (and not a’7e), 
since no one can be a witness of his own birth. 

§ 92. The inchoative mood is formed by means of the aux- 
iliary verb @ (to do), which is put between the base and the 
suffix. Of course the end vowel of the base is frequently 
dropped in this case. 4@ changes into ¢ after z. 


pa'nde to cook panda’ to start cooking. 

o'7e to drink gj@’ to begin to drink. 

mo'do to sit madd to sit down (begin to sit). 
o'rpo to hang a'rpa to begin to hang. 

fo'gt to run (of animals) fo'gia to start running. 


See pp. IOI, 102 with reference to o changing into a in the 
verbs wo'do and o'rpo. 

Tudel' pa'nda-i (intrans.), he began cooking. Tudel d'jile 
d'7a-m (trans.), he water started to drink. 

§ 93. By adding the suffix jez to the stem of the verb, an 
action is expressed for the completion of which it is required to 
go somewhere. Yée7, used separately, is a verb whose meaning 
is to ‘rush one’s self” “to throw one’s self.” 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 7.—3S 
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/o'do-yet to go somewhere, to start off somewhere to play. 
kude' de-yet to go somewhere to kill. 


It follows the general rules of conjugation of transitive and 
intransitive verbs. 

§ 94. The supine, by means of the auxiliary verb /e (to be), 
expresses the readiness, or the intention to do something, and 
corresponds to the Latin conjugatio periphrastica. 


keldin-le to be getting ready to come, to be ready, to intend to come. 
Ti’ tel ani'le leu'din-leni they fish are getting ready to eat. 


VOICES 


The following voices are formed from transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs. 

§ 95. The reflexive voice is formed from a transitive verb by 
means of the personal pronoun met, which is prefixed to the 
verb. In the Slav languages the reflexive voice is formed in the 
same manner ; but the pronoun “self” is used by the latter 
asa suffix. For instance: 


Met‘ me't-kude' deye I myself kill. 
Tet‘ me't-kude' deyek* Thou thyself killest. 
Tudel‘ me't-kude' dei He himself kills,’ or killed. 


These verbs are conjugated like intransitive verbs. 

§ 96. The passive voice is formed from transitive verbs by 
means of the suffix 0, which is usually blended, together with 
the final vowel of the base, into a long 6. For instance: 


Kude' do instead of kude' de-o. 


Verbs in the passive voice are conjugated like intransitive 
verbs. For instance: 


Tu! del‘ kere'ken-e kude! do-t He is killed by a Koryak. 


1It is interesting to note that, in the Tundra dialect, the prefix-pronoun of the 
reflexive changes by persons, as in the Romano-Germanic languages : 


Met‘ met-bunje I kill myself. 
tet-bun-jek* Thou killest thyself. 
tudel tur-bun-t He kills, or killed, himself. 
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§ 97. The causative voice is formed, by means of the suffix 
c, from transitive as well as intransitive verbs; but the latter 
are, in such cases, changed into transitive verbs : 


kude' de-c to cause to kill. 
mo! do-c to make to sit. 


There is another suffix for the formation of the causative 
voice ; namely, cé/e; but the difference between the two is not 
quite clear to me as yet. I hope that closer study of the texts 
will make the difference clear. 

§ 98. The reciprocal voice is formed by means of the prefix 
ne (in nouns, it constitutes the suffix of the comitative case). 
This voice follows the rules of conjugation of intransitive verbs. 
For instance : 


Ti' tel kudédent They killed each other. 


§ 99. The cooperative voice is formed by means of the suffix 
je or 7t. For instance: 


kude! je To kill together. 


kudeje is equivalent to kudede7e. The second syllable de is 
blended together with 7e into one syllable. 


ASPECTS OR DEGREES OF ACTION 


§ 100. Derivative verbs indicating degrees of action are 
formed by means of suffixes, except those in § 107. 

§ 101. The suffix z indicates singleness of action, that a cer- 
tain action was performed only once and within a short period 
of time: 

pa'nde to cook pa'ndei to cook once. 


§ 102. The suffix cz expresses an action in diminutive form, 
limits the volume of it : 


pa'nde-ct to cook a little. 


§ 103. The suffix u expresses the iterative form of the 


action : 
panda’ -nu to cook several times. 
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In this case, the final vowel of the base turns into a long 
sound. 

§ 104. The suffix xwnu (a reduplication of x) expresses the 
iterative form in an intense degree : 


panda-nunu to be always cooking (with interruptions). 


§ 105. The suffix 77 expresses the durative form, indicating 
continuity of action, or its reiteration within certain periods of 
time : 

panda’ -yt to cook long. 
Met wie ku'deci 1 killed many reindeer one after another. 


ku'dect is equivalent to kude'de-yi. The e¢ is dropped in de, 
and dy is 7 (see phonology), # changes into ¢(ty). 

§ 106. Any two of the enumerated suffixes for the expres- 
sion of degrees of action may be combined, thus forming the 
following : 


I. imu the repetition of a single action. 

. éinu the repetition of a diminutive form, diminutive-iterative. 
. yinu durative-iterative. 


Aun WwW 


yinunu 


§ 107. The prefix me expresses an action not quite completed 
but in the process of completion, or recently completed, or 
about to be completed : 


Met ate me'-kude'de I have just been killing, or I am killing a 
reindeer. 

Met‘ me'-lodo'teye I am going to play, I will play, right now 
(soon). 

§ 108. The order in which the suffixes expressing the differ- 
ent derivative conceptions are arranged after the verb-base is as 
follows : base + voice + degree of action + mode + verbal suffix 
of person and tense: 


Tu' del ac-nu'-lel-um He apparently caused to do . . . several 
times. 
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§ 109. Before proceeding to describe the participial forms, I 
wish to draw attention to the ease with which nouns become 
verbs, outside of the cases mentioned above (see § 64). 

§ 110. Every noun in the comitative forms, by dropping e¢ of 
its suffix z'e,a base of an intransitive verb expressing the 
ownership of something. For instance: 


ace-n'*e with reindeer. 

a cen: to have reindeer. 

Met aien'-je I have reindeer, or a reindeer. 
met uo'rpen'-7e I have children. 

Tu! del ect! he has a father. 


§ 111. Every base of a noun may be turned into an intransi- 
tive verb by adding to the particle #0 (be) as a suffix, which has 
no meaning when it stands alone. For instance : 


be a father. 
Met ecie-iio-fe I am a father, I have been a father. 
Met ect'e-nto-teye I shall be a father. 


VERBAL NOUNS 


§ 112. The particle don, being suffixed to various verbal 
forms, composes verbal nouns, which are used sometimes as the 
name of the subject (like our participles), or as a name of an 
action; but if the verb is transitive, the verbal noun may also 
signify the object which receives the action expressed by the 
verb. From the base de (to drink), we may derive the follow- 


ing verbal nouns : 
Present-Preterite. 


Opeyebon o'zemebon o'zemelebon 
Future. 
O'zeteyebon ojetmelebon oyetelbon. 


Bon combines also with the form /e/‘ of the evidential mode. 


Examples. 


1. Zu'del t'bicile i'zemelebodek‘ He the milk who drank, or it isjust 
the one that drank the milk. 
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jemelebodek is the definite nominative case of d/7emelebon — 
One who drank. 


2. Met d'jelbon my (by me) drunk water, the water 
(that I am drinking) drunk 
by me. 

3. Met Helbon my beverage, or the beverage that 

Met djeyebon used to be mine. 


Met o'jemebon 
4. Oj'e-nu-melebongele (accus.) That which is used to drink (he) 
néx'anin el has never taken. 
5. Metek d'zeteyebodek* I am the one that will drink. 


The suffix dou is used as an independent word, fox (a word 
cannot begin with 4). In olden times this word used to indicate 
the name of a deity embracing all nature, the universe. Pon 
indicates something that is unknown. All household goods 
taken as a whole are spoken of as fo! npe. 

§ 113. The suffix wo or wol‘ (from wo, ‘ child’), when joined 
to verbal forms, expresses the result of an action. For instance: 


xo'n-uo or xo'n-uol’ (from xon, ‘‘walk’’), walking, a trace from 
walking, also a trail. 
d'je-l-uol (/ is introduced between the two the process of drinking, 
vowels; de is the basis of the verb also the trace left from 
‘¢drink’’) drinking, ¢. g., the 
water left in the glass 
after drinking. 


§ 114. With regard to verbal forms serving as adjective 


modifiers, see §§ 80, 84, II0. 


THE GERUND OR VERBAL ADVERB 
§ 115. The suffix ¢, together with the verbal base, forms the 
verbal adverb, which expresses an action taking place simul- 
taneously with that indicated by the predicate : 


Met‘ mo'do-t a'yt I while sitting was shooting. 
Met anil legu-t‘ corite I while eating fish was writing. 
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It seems to me that the suffix ¢ is that of the ablative without 
the local element ge (§ 12): 


Mo' do-t* sitting, or from sitting. 


§ 116. The suffix //e with the verbal base expresses an ac- 
tion preceding the one expressed by the predicate. Je is ap- 
parently nothing but the instrumentative case /e (see § 12); but 
I always heard a sound of double 7 in verbal adverbs. This 
form is in most cases combined with the possessive element de 
or do (see § 12): 


Met e'ye a-delle nu'mo-yekli'n I, a bow having made, went hunt- 
xo! nfe ing. 

Met‘ moda'-delle mo'go t'gda I, having sat down, a cap began to 
sew. 


§ 117. If the verbal adverb expresses an action of another 
person (not of the subject), but taking place simultaneously with 
the action of the subject, it is then derived from the forms of 
the definite conjugation (see § 82) together with locative suf- 
fixes. The suffix ge is used for the first and second person, 
singular number ; dege, for the third person, both numbers; and 
luke, for the first and second person, plural number. For in- 
stance : 


Met yu'ol-ge while I looked. 
Tet yu' ol-ge while thou looked. 
Tu' del yu' o-dege while he looked. 
Mit yu oluke while we looked. 
Tit yu' oluke while you looked. 
Ti'tel yul ont-dege while they looked. 


Mit yu' oluke tu'del ani'le t'gdem while we looked (in our looking), 
he was fishing. 
Ti'tel ai yo'ndonide’ge mit antl while they were still asleep we were 
dget catching fish. 


THE ADVERB 
§ 118. The following are some of the adverbs of time : 


xani’n when. lately. 
xani'nde sometimes. éugo'n soon. 
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ajon' early. tat, ta'cile afterwards, later on. 

tuda’ long ago. ne’ gajiye yesterday. 

long. ogo’ tye to-morrow. 

xo'nlume, xo' lume immediately. then. 

n-e'xanin never. NOW. 

xa'dié already. ai again, once more, anew. 

at first. Ta' bun-ni' rir-giélgc meanwhile, in 
the mean time. 

ke'yot* at first. mu many times. 

keye'n previously. xa'miliye several times. 


adruk* (suddenly, the Russian 
word zdrug). 


§ 119. Adverbs of place : 


ta there, thither. elsewhere. 

Zi here. migt'de hither. 

xon where, whither. timide this way. 

xot where from, whence. cal’'rude sideways. 

xo' dibonget* whence. pude outside. 

xo'nde eyerywhere, anywhere. m-acin against, opposite. 
thence. Zit‘ hence, from here. 


§ 120. Adverbs of manner : 


o’moé well. ki'juon* easily, lightly. 
como'n very. nige'yot heavily. 
n:a'dude enough, only. only. 


ta'idaga enough. 


§ 121. All adverbs directly precede the verb, and may be re- 
garded as prefixes. Not all adverbs to be found in the lan- 
guage have been enumerated here. Some adverbs are simply 
roots, for instance, ¢@, #7. Others are derived from these roots, 
for instance, (‘‘thence,” hence’’), which are the ablative 
of 7@ and #. Others are formed from nouns and adverbs, as, 
for instance, (“ opposite’’), an abbreviation of acenin 
(dative of w-a’ée, “ face’); 2’rkin (‘only’) is merely the numeral 
one ; Como'n: (“very’’), from como, which is the basis of the in- 
transitive verb de large. 

§ 122. The temporal case of nouns, mentioned under nouns, 
is also to be added to the adverbs of time ($§ 12, 31). 
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POST-POSITIONS 

§ 123. All post-positions, which take the place of preposi- 
tions, might just as well be called ‘‘ case-post-positions,” like the 
suffixes enumerated in connection with the declension of nouns 
(see § 1). Post-positions differ from the latter in that they are 
not used in connection with a possessive element, and that most 
of them may take on case-suffixes. The latter circumstance is 
not so characteristic, however, since 7’¢, comitative case, is used 
as a separate word, x‘a’ga (‘together’), and the case-suffixes 
get, gen, gete, are derivatives from the locative ge. As may be 
seen from examples, . post-positions are sometimes put after 
oblique cases of nouns. 

§ 124. The following are the post-positions. 


yola', yola'n after, 
behind. Met-yola' after, behind me. 

budi’e on top, upon, 
on. 

budi'en on, over the 
surface. 

budi' et’ from under 
the surface. 


> Tu' del* nu! me-budi' emo' dot he sits on the house. 


al under. met-a/ under me. 

at from under. lebie'-n-at u' koé came out from under the ground. 

ala’ near. nu'mo-a-ala’ near the house. 

ca'tde across. unu'hge-ca'ide across the river. nui (river) 
ge is in the locative case. 

yekii'e behind. nu'mon-yekl'e behind the house. 

mekii'e in front. w'nun-mekii'e at this side of the river. 


let for the sake, is a verbal adverb of the verb / (‘be’), and is 
put after the dative. 


met ect'enin-let* kole! ce I for the sake of father came. 

ele-¢u'on without. £'le (the adverb of the denial xo) 
is put before the noun. 

tel e'le-me't-tu'on xo! They without me went away. 


§ 125. The Yukaghir language has no conjunctions; but 
some pronouns in oblique cases are used instead. For instance, 
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Tabu'nget' (ablative of ¢a’dbun, that’) replaces the illative 
conjunction therefore. 

Ta' tmedeu'ne (‘and for this reason’’) is the subjunctive mode 
of the intransitive verb tatme be such’’). 

The adverb a (‘‘again’’) is sometimes used instead of our 
conjunction and: 


Ti' tel ya'xteni ai londort They sang and danced. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The morphological peculiarities of the language may be 
summed up in the following main propositions. 

Word-formation is accomplished mainly by means of suffixes ; 
but prefixes are also used (almost exclusively in connection 
with verbal forms). In this respect the language differs from 
those of the Ural-Altaic group, which use suffixes only, and 
approaches the American languages. 

The possessive suffixes of nouns is but little developed (except 
in the third person) ; the language thus differing from the Ural- 
Altaic, as well as from the Eskimo dialects. 

Sound harmony of vowels (@ and o should not occur in the 
same word), is little developed, and in this respect the language 
resembles some of the Indian dialects, but differs absolutely from 
the Ural-Altaic languages with their intricate system of vowel- 
harmony. For instance, an important feature of the vowel- 
harmony of the latter group of languages consists of the adap- 
tation of the suffix vowels to the vowel of the root, which 
never changes. The vowel of the first syllable thus governs 
all the rest of the vowels, no matter what their number may be. 
In the harmony of the Yukaghir language, the root-vowel fre- 
quently adapts itself to the vowel of the suffix (see § 92). 
Besides, in the plural forms of personal pronouns (smet‘, mit< ; 
tet‘, tit’ ; tudel‘, titel’) an attempt may be noticed in the language 
to derive new forms by means of changes of vowels within the 
root (the method of Semitic languages) without any additions 
from outside, a feature of which traces may be found in two 
other so-called ‘isolated’ Siberian languages, —that of the 
Kott and the Ostyak from Yenisei. 
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The difference in the conjugation of transitive and intransitive 
verbs which we have in the Yukaghir language is a feature com- 
mon to almost all American languages. The same may be said 
of the capacity of bases of transitive verbs to change into 
intransitive by means of suffixes and ce versa. 

Suffixes of purely verbal forms are different from case-suf- 
fixes, and they cannot be brought in connection with personal 
pronouns. 

A necessary element of plurality is constituted by the sound 
~; while that of futurity by 4 In the Chukchee and Eskimo 
languages ¢ constitutes the element of plurality, and in the 
Koryak language it forms the element of the dual number. 

Adjectives, being verbal forms, do not undergo any inflections. 

There is no difference between animate and inanimate objects, 
as is the case in some Indian dialects. 

The feature known as “ polysynthesis”” in American dialects, 
and which consists of a combination of two or more uninflected 
bases in one word, in which one of the bases expresses the 
principal idea, and is put at the end of the word, while the other 
bases figure as secondary definitive ideas, is also to be met with 
in the Yukaghir language. For instance: 


Met kot -cu'olejt 
I he self sitting boy tale shall tell. 


That is, I shali tell a tale of a boy who was sitting (living) all 
alone. 


In the expression : 
tu! de-e7t' e-mo' dol‘ -kot-cu' 


we have an actual synthesis. Without being inflected, all sec- 
ondary bases are combined into one conception with the prin- 
cipal base olejt-tale 


Or: Ye'lokun- no'ineye- bon -ku'deciye eoro'mo-not' kudelye’ 
Four with legs something killing man-being have become. 
1See Yukaghir Materials, Tale 12, p. 25. 
2Ibid., Tale 25, p. 169. 
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That is, (I) have become a man that kills four-legged things 
(animals). 

Other examples may be cited in which the bases combining 
into one word drop one or more syllables. For instance: 
Co! mani (Coregonus leucichtys) is actually derived from Como’je- 
d-a'nil (“big fish”); or Como'ée (elder brother of the father, 
uncle) is really Como! je-d-c¢t' ¢ (big father). 

It is true that there is no actual incorporation to be found in 
the language; neither pronouns nor nouns, when direct or in- 
direct objects, are incorporated in the predicate ; but the nature 
of the syntactical construction of the Yukaghir language is akin 
to incorporation. The verb plays the main part in the sentence. 
It is always placed at the end of the sentence, being preceded, 
first by the subject with all its modifiers, then by the direct and 
indirect objects with their modifiers, then by the adverbs. If 
the subject is not accompanied by any modifiers, and it is known 
from the sense of the story who the acting person is, then it is 
usually dropped (see below, the text). The subject very often 
does not assume the element of plurality, though there are 
many acting persons, as long as the sense of plurality is ex- 
pressed by the verb (see the text). 
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APPENDIX 


A TALE OF WHAT THE ANCIENT YUKAGHIR DID WITH THEIR 


DEAD SHAMANS 


i 2 3 4 
ole-d-o' mnt, a'lmale, a’mdegene, de 
Ancient people the shaman’s, when (he) died, flesh 
5 6 7 8 
lo'ndomiebide, ca'rxun-molo'jek mo'ronimele, n:a'ce-n-abu'tek 
to separate wishing gloves put on masks 
II 12 13 
mo'ronimele lu'dud-ii'nik’ Tabu'de, culdeule 
put on iron hooks took. Therewith flesh his 
14 15 16 17 18 
having caught to them drew. Thus having drawn 
19 20 21 22 23 24 
 Nugo'ne e'le-me'inuit. N-e'lbetiam, tat’ n-um'jit 
cut. With hands not took. Tore off thus whole 
25 26 27 28 29 30 
ke'nbunit’ londoiam. O'rponjirax itimele, pude diam, 
entire width separated. Hangers made outside made 
31 32 33 34 35 36 


ta orpu'renam; pu'de, yelof enin 
there hanged outside in the sun 


37 38 39 
coro'mon'ulpegt ta’iide 
relatives his if will be — that 


42 43 44 

O'nmedie-nu'mok @Wiimele. Ti'te 

Of thin larch a house made. ‘Their 
413 


kie'leciam. Kie'lectelle 
dried. Having dried 


40 41 
Cu'leele rtenitem. 
flesh will divide. 


45 46 
patigele o'nmedie-nu'mo 
shares of thin larch house 


| 
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middle 


48 


49 
caxa' leciam 


nt her. 

put (every one) separately. 
52 

decinimele, 
killed 


53 
er Ce 


bad 


54 
tobo' kogele 
dogs 


e'le- 

no 
58 

ku! decinimele. 


killed. 


59 
Tabu' ngele 


Those (dogs) 


60 
te 


63 
Tabu' de 
Those 


64 
ke'nmetelle, 
having added 
68 
xa'rta 


65 
po'niiam. 
left. 


A 


69 
Tabu' dek 


to divide commenced. Those 


72 
tamtt' ejiam. 


clothed. 


73 74 
Tabu'de yo'd-amu'ngele 
That his skull 
77 
calek‘ 


(of) wood 


78 79 80 
coro'mo-ti'te amam, coromodeu 
manlike made trunk his 
83 
Y0'-d-amu'ndeule 


His skull 


84 
la 
thence 


85 
nuce' lecham. 
set on. 
88 
u'yaham, 
made 


89 go 
mo'gopedeule 
caps his 


gI 
made. That 
94 
le-kie' -Cu'on 
all over 


95 


ceu'renam. 
embroidered. 


96 
Ti' fide 
For this 
99 
u'yanimele, 
made 


Ioo Tor 


a 
for eyes 


102 


openings made 


to their 


Bones his 
amu'ngt 


bones his 


Wi 


Tabu'ngele 
Taide n-e'rgele 
n° 


for his face 


a iimele, 
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50 51 
Coro! mon-ulpegt tobo' kolok* 


Relatives his dogs 


55 
ku! decint, 
t killed 


56 57 
omo'ce tobo' kox* 
good dogs 

61 
pat'lge 
shares 


62 
pont'yiham. 
put. 
66 
‘mundeule 


67 
ta’ bun-yola'n 
thereafter 


7° 71 
lectelle 
having dried 
75 
xo’ ident. 


orshipped. 


76 
Tabu'ngele 
For that 


81 82 
le coromo-titelu'o atiam. 


manlike made. 


86 87 
ma’ gideule 
For that jacket his 


92 93 


ceu'renam, 


garb his embroidered, 


97 


98 
a’ éedeule 


ne'rek 
clothes 
103 


a nadeule 
mouth his 


104 
at 
also 
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105 106 107 108 109 
@iiam. cortl en-ul' ma' gideule pu'dedegen 
made. Former embroidered jacket his on it 
III 112 
yero'ye-xar-magt le moru' cenam. Ta' bun 
of skins of one year old reindeer jacket put on. That 
113 114 115 
pu dedegen no' ere yodu' taiiam. 


upon (of it) (with) blanket of soft reindeer-skin wrapped. 


116 £17 118 119g 
Ta’ tile modo' tonam, modo' tonam. 
Thereafter set (also placed) in the front corner placed. 
120 121 122 123 124 
Omo' éebon le'nnide, loti'lee pe'detenam, pu'dedegen 
Good something __ if eat in fire burn over it (fire) 
125 126 T27 128 129 130 
tabu'ngele ta moinunutiam: Taide me'-legitenam, ka'cnet 
that there keep : That so _ fed at every 
131 132 133 134 135 
le'iidelge tat = =a@ham. Tabu' de tn eit. 
meal thus did. That (one) worshipped. 


Told by the old Yukaghir Nicholas Samsonoff in the village 
on the Korkodon River, October, 1896. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT 


Our ancient people, when a shaman died, used to separate 
the flesh of the corpse from the bones. For that purpose they 
put on gloves and masks. Then they took iron hooks, and, 
having caught the flesh of the corpse, drew it to them and cut 
it off. It was considered a sin to touch the corpse with bare 
hands, or to look at it with uncovered face. Thus they sepa- 
rated the flesh from the skeleton on its entire length. Then they 
made drying-frames and hung the flesh on them outside, in the 
sun to dry. After the flesh was dried, the relatives of the dead 
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shaman divided it among themselves. Then they made a tent 
of thin larch-trees, and each of them put his share in the middle 
of the larch-tent separately. Then the relatives of the shaman 
killed dogs as offerings. They did not kill bad dogs; they 
killed only good ones. Then they added the killed dogs to 
their portions of dried flesh. After that they left the tent with 
the shaman’s flesh and the dog-offerings. 

Then they divided the bones of the corpse, and, after having 
dried them, they clothed them. They worshipped the skull of 
the shaman. They made a trunk of wood, and set on it the 
skull. Then they made for it (for the idol) a jacket and caps 
(two caps, —a winter and a summer one). They embroidered 
the coat all over. For its face they made a mask, with open- 
ings for eyes and mouth. Over the embroidered coat they put 
a coat of fawn-skins ; and over that, a blanket of soft reindeer- 
skin. 

Then they placed the figure in the front corner of the house. 
Whenever they were going to eat something good, they first 
threw a piece of it into the fire, and held the figure over the 
smoke. This they did at every meal; and thus they fed the 
figure, which they worshipped like a god. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS OF THE TEXT 

1. Cu'ole-d-o'mni. Cu'o, adverb of time (long ago); éu’ole 
(old times ); 0’sznz, a collective conception (people, men). It 
was apparently formed from o'mo (tribe, clan, kin) and the suffix 
comitative 2 (instead of x‘e) (with the kin, with the entire 
clan). Cz'ole-d-o' mni (people of times ancient). See § 9. 

2. A'lmale. The base is a/ma (shaman); /e is the suffix, 
accusative indefinite. See §§ 12, 20. 

3. A’mde-gene. Amde, base of intransitive verb (die); gene 
is the suffix of the conditional mode. See § 87. 

4. Cude is used instead of éugi. The base is éu/ (meat, 
flesh) ; gi is the possessive suffix (see §§ 8, 9); / before gi is 
usually dropped. The use of de instead of g7 is apparently an 
old form. It occurs in ancient tales and shaman’s songs, but 
not in ordinary conversation. 
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5. Lo'ndo-micbi'-de. Lo'ndo, base of transitive verb (sepa- 
rate); micbi, optative mode (see § 85); de, suffix of the condi- 
tional mode (see §87). This verb has formally two direct ob- 
jects — a/ma-le and éu' gi — instead of a’/ma-cu'gi (the shaman’s 
flesh). 

6. Ca'rxun-molo'jek (gloves), from ca'rxun (fingers) and 
molo'je (mittens, mittens with fingers), %, suffix of accusative 
definite case. See §$§ 12, 20. 

7. Mo'ronimele. Mo'ro, base of transitive verb (put on); 
himele, suffix of the third person, plural number, present pre- 
terite, definite conjugation (see § 82). Ca’rxun-molo'jek is in 
the singular number, since in the Yukaghir language it is suffi- 
cient if the idea of plurality is expressed in the predicate only. 

8. ce-n-abu' tek‘ (mask), from (face), a’ but‘ (cover) ; 
k, suffix of the accusative definite (§ 12); 7 is inserted between 
the ¢wo vowels. See § 9. 

9. See 7. 

10. Lu! du-d-ii' -nik‘ (iron hook). Ludul‘ (iron), / is dropped ; 
and #'m (hook) ; &, suffix of the accusative definite ; d, see § 9. 

11. Mi'n-nimele (took). base of transitive verb (take) ; 
nimele (see 7). 

12. Tabu'de (therewith, with that; that is, with the hooks). 
The base is Za’bun (that). Zadbu'de (inst. of tabu'n/e), instru- 
mental case (see § 60). 

13. Cu!dewle (flesh his ; that is, the shaman’s). The base is 
éul‘ (flesh), 7‘ is dropped before d; deule = degele, accusative 
definite with the possessive element (see § 26). 

14. Ma’ cexadaidelle (having caught). Na'’cexada (catch), 
transitive verb; z, the element indicating singleness of action 
(see § 101); delle, suffix of the verbal adverb, past tense (see 
§ 116). 

15. Zz’ te-lani, to them, 77’¢e, instead of (they), / being 
dropped ; and /avi, a post-position indicating direction toward 
something. 

16. Adi!yinam, from a’éi (to draw), base of transitive verb ; 
yi durative (see § 105) ; Zam, third person, plural number, pres- 
ent preterite, transitive verb, indefinite conjugation (see § 75). 
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17. Tat‘ (thus, after, or thence) is formed from ¢@ (there). 
See § 119. 

18. C7z’a#t (having drawn, pulled). Cz# (pull, draw), base of 
transitive verb, it has apparently the same root as @’¢ci (16) ; 72, 
suffix co-operative (see § 99); 4, suffix of present participle (see 
$115). 

19. = co!ununam, from éo'u, (cut) base of transi- 
tive verb ; zz, suffix of the iterative form (see § 103) ; #amz (see 16). 

20. Nugo'ne. Nu'gon (hand), base ; ¢, instead of Ze, suffix of 
the instrumental case. /is dropped after the final x; in some 
cases, the final z is changed into d, f. c. nugo'de inst. of nugo' ne. 

21. Ele-met'nuni = ele moinunt, Moi (to hold), base of tran- 
sitive verb ; uw, suffix of the iterative form (see § 103); é/e (or 
el) . . . wit, prefix and suffix of the negative conjugation (see 
75, 79). 

22. Ne'lbetiam. Ne'lbet (to tear off, to skin, to pull off the 
skin), base of transitive verb ; fam (see 16). 

a3. Za. See-27. 

24. N-u'mit(whole, entirely), gerund (see § 115), from xu’! mde 
or nu'mpe (be whole); mpeye n-e'molgil‘, a whole year (see 
§ 80). 

25. Ke'nbunit' (entire width), gerund (see § 115), from ke’ nbun. 
(be wide) ; e’xbuneye-d-u' nun, wide river. 

26. Lo'ndotam. Lo'ndo (separate, untie), base of transitive 
verb ; (see 16). 

27. Orpo'njirax (hangers). X, suffix of accusative definite 
(see §§ 12, 20). This word is formed from the base of the in- 
transitive verb, (hang) ; is inserted 7, suffix cooperative 
(see § gg) and ca/ (tree), 7 having been dropped, and ¢ changed 
into 7”. 

28. Afimele. A (do), base of transitive verb ; Azmele (see 7) 
is in agreement with the definite case (see 27). See §§ 82, 83. 

29. Pu'de (outside), adverb. 

30. A-tiam. A, see 28; fiam, see 16. 

31. Za (there), adverb (see § 119). 

32. Orpu're-nam. Orpu're (hang), base of transitive verb ; 
fiam, see 16. 
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33: Pe'de. See 29. 

34. Yelo'je-nin. Yelo'je (sun), base ; fizz (to the sun), suffix 
dative (see § 15). 

35. Kie'lec-ram. Kte'le (be dry), base of intransitive verb ; 
c, suffix of the causative voice (see § 97), £ze/ec (make dry, force 
to be dry); zam, see 16. 

36. Kie'lec-telle. Kie'lec, see 35, telle =delle (d after c 
changes into 7), see 14. 

37. Coro'monul-pe-gi. Coro'mon‘ul' relative ; pe, element of 
plurality (see § 33); gz, possessive suffix (see §§ 7, 12). 

38. Le’-nitet. Le (be), base of intransitive verb ; #7/ez, suffix 
of the third person, plural number, future tense, indefinite con- 
jugation of intransitive verbs (see § 75). The future tense is 
sometimes used instead of the conditional mode. 

39. Tan-de, instead of Tan, demonstrative pro- 
noun ; de, suffix of accusative indefinite (see § 60). 

40. Cu'l-gele. Cul is the base ; gele, suffix of the accusative 
with the possessive element (see §§ 12, 25). 

41. Xa’rte-nitem. Xa'rte (divide), base of transitive verb ; 
nitem suffix of the third person, plural number, future tense, 
indefinite conjugation of transitive verbs (see § 75). 

42. O!nmedie-nu'mok (a house made of young larch-trees ; 
that is, a conical tent made of larch-tree rods). O’nmedte is 
formed from oz, a root expressing the conception of larch. 
Larch-tree is called o’xra or onda; that is, ov (larch) and cad 
(tree), see 27; die is the suffix of a diminutive noun (see §39) ; 
the meaning of the particle #e is unknown to me. It is, at 
any rate, hardly possible that we should have to do here with the 
word o’xme (mind, memory, or opinion). Vu'mo (house); & 
suffix of the accusative definite (see § 12). 

43. A’-nimele. A (to do); nzmele, see 7. 

44. Tite, possessive pronoun (see § 55). 

45. Pa'il-gele. Pail is from the Russian word faz (share) : 
/ has apparently been added either to form a Yukaghir verbal 
noun out of the Russian base, or in order to distinguish it from 
the Yukaghir word paz (young woman) ; ge/e (see 40). 

46. O'nmedie-nu'mo. See 42. 
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47. Mo'lgo-dogo (in its middle). Mo’/go, adverb ot place, 
also used as a post-position ; dogo = dege, suffix of the locative 
with the possessive element (see § 12). 

48. Caxa'lec-nam. Caxa'lec (assemble, gather, rally, collect), 
base of transitive verb; vam. See 16. 

49. (every, separately), from (separately) and 
(together). See 119, 123. 

50. Coro'’monulpegt. See 37. 

51. Lobo'ko-lok’. Tobo'ko, from the Russian soba’ka (dog). 
Since there is no sound of s in the Yukaghir language, s is 
changed into ¢, and both vowels a changed into 0, according to 
the rules of harmony (see Phonology). The ancient word for 
dog, pu'bel* is not used any more. The Tundra dialect still 
retains two words for dog, — /amen (this word seems to be bor- 
rowed from the Tungus) and rapn'en ; lok‘ = /ek‘, suffix of the 
accusative definite (see § 12). 

52. Ku! de-ct-iimele is formed from the base kude! de (to kill) ; 
yi, suffix of the durative form ; de + yi = ci (see § 105); aimee, 
see 7. 

53. £’rée (bad, poor), first person, singular number, present- 
preterite (base ¢e’rw- be bad), used as an adjective before a noun 
(see §§ 37, 80). 

54. Lobo'ko. See 51; gele, see 40. 

55. Ku'dect, see 52; ele... vi, form of the 
third person, plural number, present preterite, negative conju- 
gation of transitive verbs (see § § 75, 79). 

56. Omo'ce, from o/mo (be good), the base of the transitive 
verb ; ce, see 53. 

57. tobo'ko, see 51; +x‘, suffix of the incomplete indefinite 
form of the accusative (see § 12). 

58. Ku'decinimele. See 52. 

59. Tabu'ngele. Ta'bun (that), see §§ 56, 60; ge’/e, see 40. 

60. See 44. 

61. Pail. See 45; ge, suffix of the locative (see §§ 12, 16). 

62. Pont'-yi-nam. FPo'nit (put), base of the transitive verb ; 
yi, see 16 and 52; wam (see 16). 

63. Tabu’ de, instead of ta’bun (the base of the demonstrative 
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pronoun that), and /e, suffix of the accusative definite (see § 60). 

64. Ke'nmete-lle. Ke'nme (friend) changes, by means of the 
suffix ze, into a transitive verb,— ¢o provide someone with a 
friend, a companion, or fellow-traveler (see § 64); le, suffix of 
the verbal adverb, past tense (see § 116, and compare with the 
element de in 14). 

65. Po'ni-tam. See 62. 

66. A’mun (the base, means bone); déwle. See 13. 

67. Ta’bun. See 63; yola'n (after, behind), post-position 
see § 123). 

68. Xa'rtanam = xa'rte (see 41) + 4, inchoative mood (see 
$92); fam. See 16. 

69. Tabu'dek‘, instead of tabunlek* (see 63, the accusative 
definite (see § 60). 

70. A’mun. See 66; gi, possessive suffix of the accusative. 

71. Kie'lectelle. See 36. 

72. Tami'te (to. dress, dress up), base of transitive verb ; 
See 16. 

73. Tabu'de. See 63. 

74. Yo'-d-amu'ngele (the head-bone; that is, skull); yo 
(head); @ is inserted for euphony (see § 9); a’mun. See 66; 
gele. See 40. 

75. Xo'ide or xo'in'e is the base of the intransitive 
verb to have a god or to be with a god, from xoil‘ (god) and the 
suffix de (see § 64) or xe (see § 110); #2 is the suffix of the in- 
transitive verb (see $75). It should be noted, that with the 
intransitive verb xo/zde a direct object in the accusative has been 
used. It might have been the instrumentalis, tadbz' de yo-d-am- 
u'ngele; that is, with this skull (see § 60) they were as with a 
god (see 134, 135). 

76. Tabu'ngele. See 59, in the sense of ‘for that’’ ; that is, 
for the skull. 

77. Ca'l-ek’. Cal (tree); ck‘, instead of (7 naving been run 
into one with the / of the base), suffix of the accusative definite 
(see § 12). 

78. Coro'mo (man); tt’ e, suffix of the comparative II (see § 12). 

79. A’-vam. See 30. It should be pointed out that the 
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word @’-iiam has two objects in the accusative. One (76) is in 
the definite ; the other (77), the indefinite form. 

80. Coro’mo (man and trunk, body), in this case it means 
trunk ; deule = degele. See 13. 

81. Coro'mo-titelu'o. See 78. Coro'mo-tite-l-uo figures here 
as the suffix of the verbal noun, indicating the result of an ac- 
tion (see § 113). 

82. See 79. 

83. Yo'-d-amun-déule. See 66 and 74. 

S4. Za. See 31. 

85. Nuce'lec-nam. Nuce'lec (set on); iam. See 16. 

86. Tabu'ngele. See 59. 

87. Ma’ gi-déule, from ma’ (coat, jacket), being dropped, 
and deule = degele. See 13. 

88. Uya'iam =u't (work); a, inchoative mood (see 68) ; 
mam. See 16. 

89. Mo'go (cap); pe, element of plurality. Two caps used to 
be made, — one for the summer, made of soft reindeer leather 
and embroidered ; the other one, made of fur, was put on top. 
nam, See 16. 

90. A’-aam. See 30. 

gi. Ta'n-de = ta'it-le, the accusative indefinite (see § 60). 

2. Mer (garb, things); gele. See 74. 

93. Ceu're (to embroider); tam. See 16. 

94. elle . . . éu'on (without), see § 124, and 
ki'éil‘ (end). il‘ is dropped, and 7 is lengthened into a diph- 
thong. Without end; that is, entirely, all over, nothing was 
left unembroidered on the garment. 

95. Ceu'renam. See 93. 

96. Ti'n-de = ti'n-le (this), the accusative indefinite (see § 60). 

97. N-a'ée (face), see 8; deule, see 13. 

98. Mer-ck. Ner, see 92; ek, suffix of the accusative, in- 
stead of %, e being inserted after the final consonant of the base. 
It seems to me that the accusative in 97, in its relation to x:er-ek, 
is used in the sense of the Saxon form of the genitive case in 
the English language. 

99. Uya', see 88; nzmele, see 7. 
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100. A’ ol‘ = a’ (eye); d, the connecting particle ; 
uol’, the suffix of a verbal noun expressing the result or trace 
of an action (see § 113). A’aje-d-u' ol‘ = place for eyes. 

101. Po'n-xo-bodek, instead of po'n-xo-bonlek (see § 112), 
Po'nxo (to be bright, transparent), the base of the verb; don. 
suffix of the verbal noun (see § 112); dodek, the accusative 
definite (see § 112). Po’nxo-bon (something bright, transparent). 
Aije-d-uol-pon xo-bon = eye-place, transparent = opening for 
the eyes. 

102. A’nimele (see 28). 

103. (mouth); deule (see 13). 

104. AZ (also). See § 118. 

105. A-aam. See 79. 

106. 7Zz’ne, adverb of time (see § 118). 

107. Cori'len: (to be embroidered), base of the intransitive 
verb; w/‘, suffix of the verbal noun, used as modifier (see §§ 
82, 84). 

108. Ma'gideule. See 87. 

109. Pu! de (in the yard, outside, or above, over, upon) ; see 
29; degen, the vialis with the possessive element (see § 17). 

110. Yero'ye (one-year-old reindeer fawn) ; rar (skin) ; ma’ git 
(jacket) ; ¢, suffix of the accusative. , 

111. Moruc’e (dress, put on); #am (see 16). 

112. Za’bun (see 12). 

113. Pu'dedegen, See 109. 

114. Wolji-n'er-e = no'zi (soft reindeer leather) ; (clothes) ; 
é, suffix of the accusative indefinite (see § 12). 

115. Yodu'tai (wrap) ; iam (see 16). 

116. Ta’écile (afterwards), adverb of time (see § 118). 

117. Modo'to-iiam. Mo'do (to sit), intransitive verb ; fo = @e, 
suffix turning intransitive verbs into transitive ; odo’ -Zo (to seat, 
to place); wam. See 16. 

118. O’77e (in the middle), adverb of place (see § 119). They 
call thus the place of honor in their house ; that is, the side 
facing the entrance. 

119. Modo'tomam. See 117. 
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120. Omo'ce-bon (something good), verbal noun (see § 112, 
Omo'ée see 56). 

121. Le'nxhide, from /e’u (to eat), base of the transitive verb ; 
and “#zde, conditional mode (see § 87). 

122. Loéil‘ (fire); ge, the locative (see § 12). 

123. Pe'de-te-nam. Pe'de (to burn), base of the intransitive 
verb ; Ze changes the verb into a transitive verb (to singe), see 
117; mam. See 16. 

124. Pu'dedegen. See tog. It is equivalent to “over it” 
(the fire). 

125. Zabu'ngele (it; that is, the idol). See 59. 

126. Ta. See 84. 

127. Mo't-nunu-nam. Moi (hold, keep), base of the transitive 
verb ; zunu, suffix of the intensive-iterative (see § 104); ram. 
See 16. 

128. See 39. 

129. Me-legi'te-tam. Me, see § 107 ; legi'te (to feed ), from 
the transitive verb /e’u (to eat) ; Zam, see 16. 

130. Ka’cnei (every), from the Russian ka’shdty. To use 
the Yukaghir expression, it should be Ze’ #de-o' nmun (see § 57), 
instead of ka’ cnet le'idelge. 

131. Le’adel-ge. Le’ fide (to eat, in general), intransitive verb, 
formed from the transitive verb /e’~ (eat) by means of the suf- 
fix de (see §%) ; / is the suffix of the verbal noun (see §§ 82, 
83); ge, the locative (see § 12). 

132. 7a. See 23. 

133. A’-tam. See 79. 

134. Zabu'de. See 73 and 75. 

135. See 75. 
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